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REMARKS  ON  THE  MONASTIC  ORDERS 


LECTUHE  m. 

AMBITIOy  OF  EARLY  ROMAN  BISHOPS— VICTOR  AND 
STEPHEN— RISE  OF  METROPOLITAN  JURISDICTION. 

Gemtlbmen, — I  alluded,  at  the  close  of  my  last  lecture,  to 
the  ambitions  spirit  which  at  a  very  early  period  began  to 
characterise  the  Roman  Prelates.  That  spirit  was  the  natural 
temper  of  the  race,  finding  a  new  development  for  itself  in 
the  circumstonoes  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Infidel  writers  have  been  fond  of  reckoning  Christianity 
among  the  causes  of  the  downfall  of  the  old  Roman  Empire. 
I  do  not  think  that  such  an  imputation  is  just,  though 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  very  scandalous  to  our  religion  if  it 
were.  Rut  in  truth,  the  Roman  Empire  was  irrecoverably 
doomed  to  destruction  long  before  Christianity  arose,  and 
whether  Christianity  had  arisen  or  not,  Rome  must  have 
perished  nnder  the  action  of  the  same  influences  as  did  in  fact 
work  her  ruin.  Christianity  was  so  far  from  destroying  what 
was  great  and  manly  in  the  old  Roman  character,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  revived  that  character  and  opened  a  fresh 
field  for  the  exercise  of  its  energies. 

'Hie  resolute  iron  spirit  of  the  old  Romans  had  melted 
away  in  the  state  nnder  a  general  relaxation  of  morals.  The 
severe  discipline  of  private  families  which  had  fonned  the 
stem  and  continent  statesmen  and  soldiers  of  the  Republic 
was  gone.  The  very  idea  of  the  Republic  itself,  as  the  object 
of  any  strong  patriotic  feeling,  as  a  thing  to  be  warmly 
loved  and  nobly  struggled  for,  had  faded  fifom  men's  minds, 
or  was  remembwed  only  as  a  schoolboy's  theme.  It  was  not 
the  respect  and  veneration  of  their  fellow-oitisens,  and  a 
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moral  inBnenoe  over  the  mind  of  their  ooantiymen,  that 
leading  persons  any  longer  coveted.  It  was  the  fsvoor  of  a 
despotic  prince,  or  of  his  baser  minions ;  it  was  this,  as  the 
means  of  acquiring  wealth  and  power  to  be  used  as  mere 
instruments  of  luxuiy  and  self-indulgence,  which  was  the 
prize  that  public  men  proposed  as  the  aim  of  their  political 
career.  Nor  was  there  in  the  whole  political  world  of  the 
Roman  Empire  a  single  element  of  salvation  to  remedy  such 
a  state  of  things,  and  restore  the  temper  of  the  Camilluses 
and  the  Scipios.  So  completely,  indeed,  had  all  traces  of 
that  old  Roman  character  disappeared  from  Rome,  that  one 
might  have  supposed  it  not  only  hidden  but  extinguished,  if 
it  were  not  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Christian  Cliurch 
rekindled  it  in  a  fresher  atmosphere,  and  fanned  it  into  a 
still  more  brilliant  blaze.  Christianity  restored  eflfectnally, 
what  nothing  else  could,  that  severe  discipline  and  self- 
command  which  is  the  foundation  of  private  virtue  and  the 
guarantee  of  public.  It  substituted  in  the  Clmrch  a  newer 
and  still  more  stirring  object  of  generous  self-devotion  than 
the  worn-out  image  of  the  Republic,  and  it  gave  that 
image,  what  the  state  had  lost,  the  consecration  of  fresh  and 
active  religious  feelings.  The  sacred  associations  connected 
with  the  city  of  Rome  were  the  feeble  relics  of  an  outworn 
mythology  ;  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol, 
and  the  Sibylline  Books,  and  the  eternal  fire  of  Vesta,  be- 
longed to  a  bygone  age,  and  their  power  was  scarcely  able 
to  excite  one  throb  of  emotion  in  any  I^man  bosom.  But 
the  sacred  associations  connected  with  the  Church  of  Rome 
were  living  and  active,  and  came  upon  men's  minds  with  a 
vivid  sense  of  reality,  bringing  the  snpematumi  with  a 
startling  effect  once  more  into  the  dull  sphere  of  ordinary 
life.  Romulus  and  Remus  were  the  fading  phantoms  of  a 
dissolving  dream.  Peter  and  Paul  were  the  heroes  of  a  recent 
work,  which  had  impressed  a  new  impulse  upon  the  world. 
And  while  these  high  thoughts  combined  to  give  strength 
and  power  to  the  revived  character  of  Christian  Romans,  the 
constitution  of  the  Church  served  still  more  to  confirm  that 
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strength  and  energise  that  power  of  character.  It  was,  like 
the  old  R<Hnan,  an  aristocracy  mixed  with  popular  instita- 
tions.  It  was  by  winning  the  favour  of  the  body  of  the 
faithful  that  eminence  among  them  was  to  be  gained ;  and 
that  eminence  itself  was  a  moral  pre-eminence,  to  be  exer- 
daed  in  inflnencing  and  guiding  the  general  opinion  of  the 
mass. 

It  was,  then,  under  such  circumstances  as  these  tlmt,  as  I 
saidf  the  old  Itomati  p>nius  revived  in  the  Church,  and  shaped 
for  itself  eventually  a  new  Empire,  even  still  more  wonderful 
than  the  old.  '  That  the  old  liomans,  by  their  valour,  their 
public  virtue,  and  their  immense  superiority  in  the  art  of 
war,  should  have  raised  an  empire  over  the  surrounding 
nations,  who  wen  all,  except  the  Greeks,  their  inferiors  in 
everything  but  animal  conrage  and  brute  force,  is  not  so  very 
■altmishing  as  to  a  careless  eye  it  may  at  first  appear.  But 
that  after  their  extraordinxury  success  had  enriched  them 
with  the  spoils  of  all  nations :  after  their  riches  had  intro- 
duced luxnry,  eflbminacy,  and  indolence :  after  they  had,  by 
their  vices,  become  in  their  turn  a  prey  to  the  barbarians 
they  had  formerly  subdued:  after  the  Empire  came  to  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and  Lombards: 
when  the  sun  of  science  was  now  set,  and  the  night  of  ig- 
norance, superstition,  and  barbarism  was  &st  advancing : 
that  out  of  the  rains  of  ever3rthing  great  and  venerable  there 
ahoold  spring  a  new  spedee  of  despotism  never  heard  of  or 
imagined  before,  whoee  means  of  oonqoeet  and  defence  were  ~ 
neither  swords  nor  spears,  fortifications  nor  warlike  engines, 
but  definitions  and  canons,  sophisms  and  anathemas;  and 
that  by  such  kind  of  weapons,  as  by  a  kind  of  magic,  there 
should  actually  be  reared  a  second  universal  monarchy,  the 
most  formidable  the  world  ever  knew,  will  to  latest  ages 
afford  matter  <^  astonishment  to  every  reflecting  mind.' 

There  are  some,  however,  who  while  they  are  ready  to 
admit  and  even  to  exaggerate  perhaps  the  ambitioos  tendencies 
of  the  later  line  of  Popes,  yet  shrink,  as  if  it  impKed  some- 
thing profiuw  if  not  blasphemous,  from  imputing  an}'thing  so 
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ooarsfi  and  woridly  as  love  of  power  and  desire  of  pre- 
eminence to  the  martyr  Bishops  of  the  early  Church.  Sooh 
feelings  as  these  have  their  origin,  I  suspect,  partly  in  an 
ignorance  of  human  nature  and  partly  in  an  ignorance  of 
history ;  they  spring  partly  from  a  wrong  and  under-eetimate 
of  the  subtlety  of  the  spirit  of  ambition,  and  partly  from  an 
over-estimate  of  the  purity  of  the  times  in  question. 

If  by  ambition  be  meant  a  ruling  desire,  consciously 
indulged,  of  personal  aggrandisement  for  its  own  sake,  then 
such  a  feeling  is  no  doubt  remote  from  the  character  of  a 
person  under  any  strong  sense  of  Christian  religion.  But  I 
need  hardly  tell  you  that  this  consciously  indulged  ambition 
is  not  its  only,  nor  perhaps  even  its  commonest  form,  at  least 
in  cases  where  it  operates  most  successfully.  In  such  a  shape 
it  could  hardly  exercise  any  strong  influence  over  a  religious 
mind,  while  a  thoroughly  irreligious  mind  could  scarcely  act 
its  part  so  well  as  to  exercise  any  strong  influence  over  others. 
The  demon  of  ambition  must  transform  itself  into  an  angel  of 
light,  before  it  can  captivate  the  minds  which  most  powerfuUy 
affect  such  a  body  as  the  Christian  Church.  It  must  clothe 
itself  with  specious  appearances  of  zeal  for  the  truth,  for  the 
honour  of  God,  for  the  cause  of  righteousness,  for  the  good  of 
the  Church ;  it  must  operate  first  in  the  way  of  a  prejudice  dis- 
posing the  mind  to  receive  and  act  upon  such  persuasions  as 
tend  to  justify  it  in  strengthening  and  increasing  its  own 
power  and  influence ;  it  is  thus  indirectly  or  in  disguise  that 
ambition  will  operate  in  the  souls  of  those,  who  being  them- 
selves to  a  great  extent  enthusiasts,  are  best  fitted  to  work 
up  and  work  npon  the  enthusiasm  of  others. 

Be  on  your  guard  then,  in  studying  Ecclesiastical,  and 
indeed  in  studying  any  history,  against  two  opposite  errors 
connected  with  this  subject :  (1)  That  of  suspecting  entirely 
the  piety  and  self-devotion  and  private  virtues  of  those  whose 
conduct  manifestly  proves  them  to  have  been  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  strong  predominating  ambition.  Do  not,  I  say, 
infer  from  this  latter  circumstance,  that  their  piety  and  other 
virtues  must  have  been,  in  the  coarsest  sense  of  the  word,  mere 
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hypocrisy,  a  mere  mask  assumed  for  the  parpoee  of  blinding 
others  to  their  red  character  and  aims.  (2)  Nor  yet  on  the 
other  hand  suffer  yoareelves  to  be  persoaded  that  because  sach 
men  were  to  a  gre^  extent  really  pious,  and  ready  to  sacri- 
fice self,  that  is,  any  other  self  but  the  citadel  of  self  where 
ambition  had  its  throne ;  because  they  were  ready,  for  example, 
to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  God  and  the  Church ; 
therefore  they  could  not  be  under  the  influence  of  ambition, 
and  all  that  seems  ambitions  in  their  conduct  must  have 
■prung  from  a  pure  and  single-minded  regard  to  the  discharge 
of  what  they  believed  to  be  their  duty.  The  confusion  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  both  these  mistakes  is  hidden  in  the 
ambiguous  word  '  sincerity.*  In  one  sense  a  man  is  sincere 
when  he  really  believes  himself  to  be  acting  from  the  motives 
and  principles  which  he  puts  forward  to  the  world.  This  is 
being  sincere  in  the  sense  of  not  designedly  imposing  upon 
others.  But,  in  another  sense,  he  only  can  be  called  sincere 
who  is  not  imposing  on  himself,  who  is  not  masking  over  to 
his  own  mind  the  secret  impulse  under  which  he  acts  by 
covering  it  with  specious  colouring  and  pretences  of  virtue. 

We  have  a  notable  instance  of  such  confusions  as  these 
in  the  way  in  which  the  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
has  been  dealt  with.  Some,  from  the  manifest  evidence  of 
his  public  conduct,  have  pronounced  him  one  of  the  most 
ambitious  characters  that  history  can  produce,  and  thence 
have  gone  on  to  stigmatise  his  devotion,  his  temperance,  and 
his  other  many  apparent  virtues,  as  mere  coarse  hypocrisy 
mad  pretence.  Others  again,  finding  him  to  have  been  in  his 
most  private  moments,  and  in  the  seclusion  of  his  family,  the 
same  a|iparently  devout  and  even  pious  man  that  he  appeared 
in  public,  have  inferred  that  he  could  not  have  been  amhitimia 
at  all,  and  that  he  really  murdered  his  sovereign,  expelled 
the  Hooae  of  Commons  bom  whom  he  held  his  own  oommis- 
■on,  and  made  himself  master  of  aU  the  liberties  df  England, 
oat  of  a  pure  and  tingle-minded  regard  to  the  hononr  of  the 
gospel  and  the  good  of  his  coontry ! 

The  true  inference  would  only  be  that  he  believed  himself 
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to  be  acting  from  such  motives.  But  what  was  the  concealed 
power  which  captivated  his  understanding,  and  led  him  to 
believe  that  such  a  course  of  conduct  could  be  the  result  of 
such  principles — what  blinded  his  eyes  in  this  to  absurdities 
which  he  would  have  clearly  seen  in  any  other  ?  These  are 
the  true  questions  to  be  answered  in  estimating  such  a  cha- 
racter ;  and  they  are  questions  which  we  cannot  answer  satis- 
factorily till  we  recognise  the  fact  that  ambition  masters  some 
of  the  highest  minds,  not  in  its  own  undisguised  shape,  imme- 
diately commanding  the  will,  but  by  gaining  sway  first  over 
the  understanding,  and  persuading  it  that  the  course  which 
gratifies  our  love  of  power  is  the  course  indicated  by  the 
sternest  duty. 

I  do  not  apply  this  theory  to  the  conduct  merely  -.  ... 
earlier  Bishops  of  Rome.  I  believe  that  it  is  equally,  perhaps 
in  some  instances  still  more,  applicable  to  several  of  the  later 
ones.  I  ipply  it  as  freely  to  Gregory  VII.  as  to  Gregory  I. 
I  give  Leo  XII.  the  benefit  of  it  quite  as  readily  as  Leo  the 
Great. 

One  of  the  earliest  instances  of  this  tendency  to  domineer, 
which  I  have  remarked  as  having  so  soon  betrayed  itself  in 
the  Roman  prelates,  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Victor  and 
the  Bishops  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  a  case  in  which  Rome 
endeavoured  at  a  very  early  period  to  make  itself  the  model 
Church,  not  only  of  the  West,  but  of  all  the  world.  Victor 
was  persuaded  that,  in  his  way  of  keeping  Easter,  he  faith- 
fully retained  the  traditionary  custom  handed  down  from  his 
great  predecessors,  Peter  and  Paul.  He  stood  at  the  head,  as 
it  were,  of  a  strong  party  in  the  Church,  actuated  by  that 
powerful  anti-Judaic  feeling  which  was  the  sharp  reaction  from 
the  Judaising  tendencies  of  the  first  century.  And,  taking 
advantage  of  this  position,  he  ventured  upon  the  bold  step  of 
threatening  to  cut  off — some  say  of  actually  cutting  off — the 
dissenting  Bishops  of  Asia  Minor  frx)m  the  communion  of  the 
faithful. 

It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  most  decisive  voices  raised 
against  this  overbearing  and  intolerant  proceeding  was  from 
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thai  very  Ireiueas  whom  Romanists  represent  as  laying  down 
the  principle,  that  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church  is 
mprame,  and  that  all  the  faithful  are  bound  to  conform  to  its 
decisions ;  and  the  very  g^nnd  of  Irensus'  protest  is  the  right 
of  independent  Chorches  to  judge  and  act  for  themselves  in 
all  sQoh  matters.' 

Another  instance  of  the  same  overbearing  temper  may 
be  given  in  Pope  Stephen's  attempt  to  force  the  custom  of 
the  Roman  Church,  in  recognising  the  validity  of  heretical 
baptism,  upon  Cyprian  of  Carthage.  It  is  curious  that,  in 
this  instance  also,  we  have  one  of  the  writers  to  whom 
Romanists  refer  as  most  strongly  asserting  the  Papal  claims, 
giving  a  practical  exposition  of  his  own  meaning  quite  different 
from  what  might  be  expected  if  their  representation  of  it  be 
correct.  Cyprian  is  never  for  a  moment  shaken  by  the 
authority  of  the  succeemrof  Peter — the  occupier  of  that  prin- 
cipal chair  from  which  episcopal  unity  took  its  rise.  From 
the  traditionary  costoms  of  Rome  he  appeals  boldly  to  Scrip- 
ture and  reason  as  paramount  authorities.  He  assembleH  his 
neighbouring  brother-Bishops,  fie  writes  to,  he  seeks  and 
receives  the  support  of,  more  distant  prelates.  One  of  their 
replica — the  letter  of  Firmilian,  Bishop  of  Caeearea  in  Cappa- 
doda — he  seems  to  have  himself  translated  into  Latin,  and 
published  in  that  form  fur  the  benefit  of  the  Western  world. 
The  tone  and  spirit  of  thai  letter  was  certainly  not  encou- 
raging to  Pope  Stephm.  I^rmilian  begins  by  comforting 
himself  with  the  thought  that,  as  the  treason  of  Judas  brought 
about  the  salvatioii  of  the  worid,  so  the  insolence  and  audacity 
(such  are  his  very  words)  of  Stephen  had  given  him  the  ad- 
vantage of  making  snch  a  valuable  acquaintance  as  Cyprian. 
Paring  on  to  Stephen's  plea,  that  the  recognition  of  the 
bi^itism  of  beretioB  was  a  tradition  handed  down  from  the 
Apostles,  he  hlimtly  observes  that  no  one  could  be  so  foolish 
as  to  believe  that.  'Neminemtam  stiiltam  esse  qui  hoc  credat 
ApostoloB  tradidisae.'  He  declares  that  it  is  a  sbnder  upon 
the  blessed  Apostles,  Peter  and  Ptol,  to  assert  snch  a  thing. 
>  Et^  am.  JM.  V.  t4. 
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And  taming  the  tables  completely  upon  the  Church  of  Rome, 
he  attacks  them  for  var}'ing  in  some  respects  from  the  tradi- 
tionary practices  of  Jerusalem  in  the  Easter  solemnities,  and 
thereby  showing  that  they  did  not  adhere  as  strictly  as  they 
pretended  to  the  tradition  of  the  Apostles.  He  declares  that 
Stephen  is  the  most  inconsistent  of  all  men  in  acknowledging 
the  baptism  of  heretics,  since  he  claims  to  be  the  successor  of 
that  very  Peter  who  was  made  the  type  of  the  exclusive  one- 
ness of  the  Church,  whereas  Stephen,  he  says,  is  recognising 
heretical  bodies  as  possessing  the  power  which  belongs  only 
to  the  Church,  and  thus  making  many  Rocks  instead  of  one. 
And  finally,  turning  his  discourse  by  a  rhetorical  figure  to 
Stephen  himself,  he  says  that  he  is  worse  than  all  heretics, 
and  that  by  his  uncharitable  censures  he  had  cut  off  not  the 
other  Bishops  but  himself  from  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Tlie  conduct  of  Stephen  seems  indeed  to  have  been  arro- 
gant in  the  extreme.  He  had  refused  even  to  see  the  African 
Bishops  who  came  to  remonstrate  with  him,  and  had  required 
all  the  faithful  to  exclude  them  from  their  houses,  and  refuse 
them  not  only  peace  and  communion,  but  even  the  common 
attentions  of  hospitality.  In  meeting  this  intolerable  sug- 
gestion, Cyprian,  though  perfectly  firm,  is  yet  throughout 
perfectly  respectful — as  one  who  belonged  to  a  province  the 
Christians  of  which  had  been  long  accustomed  to  look  up  with 
peculiar  reverence  to  the  example  of  the  Roman  See.  But 
Firmilian  breaks  often  into  a  tone  of  even  contemptuous 
bitterness,  and  almost  always  writes  in  one  of  such  indignant 
astonishment  as  to  show  plainly  that  he  considered  the 
arrogant  assumption  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  a  thing  at  once 
strange  and  unreasonable.' 

However,  in  both  these  proceedings — that  of  Victor  and 
that  of  Stephen — audacious  and  arrogant  as  they  were,  there 
was  nothing  involved  of  a  claim  to  legislate  for  the  whole 
Church.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  did  not  come  forward  ostensibly 
to  make  laws,  but  to  bear  testimony  to  the  rule  which  he 
'  Pypriani  EpittoUe,  IxtL-Izxv.     Finnilian's  EpUtle  is  nombered  Izzir. 
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allegvd  himnelf  to  haye  received  from  the  Apostolic  foanders 
of  bis  Church.  It  was  Peter  and  Paul  that  were  the  law^ven, 
Victor  and  Stephen  were  only  the  keepers  and  witnesses 
of  their  decrees.  These  proceedings  did  not  in  themselves 
neceasarily  imply  any  claim  to  superior  jarisdiction  or  official 
■npremacy  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  of  Ilome.  They  only 
implied  that  Peter  and  Paul  had  the  power  of  binding  the 
whole  Church,  and  that  he,  as  their  successor,  was  cognisant 
ot  their  tradition,  and  bound  to  bear  witness  to  it  in  the 
face  of  the  world.  To  be  sure,  if  the  Bishop  of  Rome  were  to 
judge  of  such  facte  without  appeal,  and  if  all  the  rest  of  the 
Church  were  bound  to  abide  by  his  decision,  this  would  come 
to  the  same  thing  in  substance  as  the  highest  claim  of  legis- 
latire  power ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  in  form. 
Kor  does  it  appear  that  either  of  those  Prelates  assumed  to 
judge  without  appeal.  They  assumed  that  all,  or  the  majority, 
of  the  Apostolic  Churches  would  agree  with  their  tradition ; 
and  on  that  assumption  they  seem  to  have  proceeded  to 
declare  their  opponents  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  in  both  cases 
there  was  an  appt^i  from  their  decision — an  appeal  to  the 
general  aenut'  of  thf  various  episcopates  which  composed  that 
Catholic  Church;  and  that  the  fulminations  of  the  Roman 
Prelates  were  mere  empty  noise  when  not  supported  by  the 
general  feeling  of  the  Church. 

In  short,  in  these  bold  excommunications  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  Popes  came  forward  as  organs  of  the  public  opinion 
of  the  Universal  Church,  and  expecting  to  be  supported  by  it, 
not  as  distinctly  claiming  any  right  to  command  the  obedience 
of  other  Bishops.  These  two  notions  you  will  observe  are 
perfectly  distinct,  though  they  will  in  practice  readily  pass 
into  one  another.  The  arrogance  of  a  man  who  speaks  in 
the  name  of  others  whom  he  has  not  taken  the  troable  to 
consolt,  on  the  assamption  that  his  view  of  the  matter  is  so 
oeitainly  right  that  they  will  infidlibly  agree  with  him,  is 
c|aite  dtflbrent  horn  the  arroganoe  of  the  man  who  speaks  for 
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others  under  the  notion  that  he  has  a  right  to  comprotnisa 
and  bind  them,  whether  they  agree  with  him  or  not. 

In  fiact,  if  we  scan  narrowly  the  principles  of  the  third 
century  with  respect  to  Church  unity,  as  they  are  put  forward 
by  Cyprian  and  Firmilian,  it  will  appear  that  every  excom- 
munication was,  in  a  manner,  anticipatory  of  the  judgment 
of  the  Universal  Church,  and  contained  in  it  a  tacit  appeal 
to  that  judgment.  The  episcopate  according  to  those  prin- 
ciples is  one  and  indivisible.  He  therefore  that  is  lawfully 
separated  from  the  communion  of  any  one  Binhop  is  separated 
from  the  communion  of  all.  The  theory,  to  be  worked  out 
properly,  would  require  that  all  Bishops  actually  thought  and 
judged  alike,  and  that  all  and  each  judged  aright  in  every 
case.  But  this  not  being  the  case  in  fact,  it  seemed  neces- 
sarily to  follow,  either  that  any  one  Bishop  was  to  be  justified 
in  compromising  all  his  brethren  by  his  decisions  whether 
right  or  wrong;  or  that  no  single  Bishop  should  ever  act 
without  the  advice  of  all  his  brethren ;  or  that  his  sentences 
should  be  understood  as  to  a  certain  extent  tentative,  holding 
provisionally  good,  but  leaving  his  brethren  a  right  of  re- 
considering them  and  acting  accordingly. 

The  first  of  these  was  too  monstrous  to  be  entertained  for 
a  moment  as  a  possible  supposition.  The  second  was  to  a 
certain  extent  practically  carried  out  by  the  regular  assembly 
of  Pro\'incial  Councils  in  Greece  and  North  Africa ;  but  then, 
after  all,  these  were  but  provincial,  and  therefore  could  not 
certainly  speak  the  sense  of  the  whole  Church.  It  remained 
therefore,  that  in  cases  of  less  importance  each  Bishop  should 
act  sunmiarily  for  himself;  but  that  in  matters  of  greater 
moment,  the  general  expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  episco- 
pate by  way  of  letters  and  mutual  explanations  should  be 
waited  for  before  any  decisive  step  was  taken.  The  great 
rashness  of  Victor  seemed  to  be  that,  in  a  matter  in  which 
the  Church  had  been  long  divided,  without  ascertaining  that 
the  sense  of  his  colleagues  was  with  him  in  the  matter,  he 
had  presumed  to  separate  whole  dioceses  of  Asia  Minor  from 
the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church.     The  arrogancy  of 
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Stephen  wis  of  a  rimflar  kind.  He  had  aasnmed  that  his  view 
of  the  tradition  of  the  Apoetlee  was  that  in  which  all  other 
prelates  oaght  to  agree,  and  so  had  declared  Cyprian  and  his 
brethren  separated  from  the  communion  of  the  Church. 

In  fact,  it  would  seem  that,  in  order  fully  to  cany  out  the 
Cyprianic  theory,  there  lay  in  every  case  an  appeal  from  every 
one  Bishop  to  every  other,  and  that  such  appeals  were  only 
limited  by  accidental  circumstances,  such  as  the  intolerable 
inconvenience  of  discussing  matters  of  fact  at  a  distance  from 
the  spot  where  they  occurred.  Every  Bishop  was,  indeed,  on 
this  theory  absolutely  irresponsible  in  one  sense,  so  far  as  his 
own  flock  were  concerned ;  but  as  his  acts  concerned  the 
whole  Church,  they  were  liable  to  be  considered  and  judged 
<  *"  '  !ie  of  his  brethren.     There  was  a  kind  of  tacit 

t-  _;  at  the  bottom  of  the  theor}',  that  the  Church 

was  the  main  body  of  the  Episcopate  ;  and  parties  therefore 
aggrieved  by  one  Bishop  had  recourse  to  another,  and  sought 
his  communion,  the  granting  of  which  they  hoped  might 
rifar  th<ir  character  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  Churches. 
Now  tills  was  in  its  nature  a  constitution  of  things  verging 
towards  anarchy  ;  and  the  inconveniences  of  it  seem  to  have 
led  to  the  regular  metropolitical  jurisdiction,  in  which  the 
appeal  was  made  to  a  fixed  See,  and  was  made  to  that  as  to 
a  superior  jurisdiction. 

The  origin  of  the  metropolitical  jurisdiction  haa  been 

aooonnted  for  in  various  waya  by  writers  on  ecclesiastical 

■■*.     By  some  it  has  been  considered  as  one  out  of 

I       tances  in  which  the  Church  accommodated  itself  to 

{  >/  It)  customs.  Bnt  what  has  been  alleged  in  behalf  of  this 
notion  is  a  curious  instance  of  critical  perversity.  For,  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  the  whole  evidence  of  a  r^^ular  jurisdiction 
exercised  by  a  chief  priest  among  the  pagans  over  the  priests 
of  a  whole  province  is  derived  from  Julian  the  Apostate;  who 
we  know  endeavonred  to  remodel  the  pagan  hierarchy  upon 
the  plan  of  the  Christian. 

Others  again  have  referred  this  institution  entirely  to 
Toiihtantine,  and  suppoard  it  to  be  fVamed  in  aooordaooo  witli 
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the  civil  oonstitation  of  the  provincial  government.  To  me 
it  seems  probable  that  this,  like  many  other  similar  institu- 
tions, had  no  one  author,  but  grew  up  gradually  from  the 
force  of  circumstances,  without  any  model  being  consciously 
before  the  minds  of  those  whose  practice  insensibly  framed 
it. 

According  to  strict  theory,  as  I  said,  every  Church  had 
an  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  every  other  Church.  But 
in  point  of  fact,  the  connection  of  one  Church  with  another 
would  be  more  or  lees  intimate  according  to  circumstances. 
Aggrieved  parties,  for  example,  having  for  their  object  the 
clearing  of  their  characters  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  Church, 
would  naturally  appeal  to  the  Churches  of  greatest  influence 
and  notoriety ;  and  as  of  course,  out  of  the  whole  community, 
they  would  choose  specially  to  be  restored  to  the  good  opinion 
of  their  neighbours,  they  would,  if  they  thought  they  had  a 
chance  of  success,  appeal  to  the  Church  of  greatest  influence 
and  notoriety  in  that  neighbourhood.  Now  as  the  influence 
and  notoriety  of  the  Church  would  depend  greatly  upon  the 
size  and  position  of  the  city  in  which  it  was  situated,  we  see 
readily  that  recourse  would  naturally  be  made  from  the  smaller 
to  the  greater  Churches — from  the  province  to  the  capital. 
At  times,  however,  and  until  law  had  given  the  Church  a  fixed 
constitution,  the  personal  eminence  of  a  particular  prelate 
would  determine  the  appeal  to  him,  rather  than  to  a  Church 
which  from  its  size  and  affluence  would,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  have  been  preferred.  Of  this  we  have  an 
instance  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  Bishops,  who  actually 
appealed  from  Rome  to  Carthage,  in  a  case  in  which  Stephen 
had  directed  submission  to  Basilides  and  Martialis,  instead  of 
Felix  and  Sabinns.*  Now  here  there  is  a  plain  case  that  no 
one  could  have  supposed  that  Carthage  had  any  jurisdiction, 
properly  so-called,  over  Rome  ;  and  the  appeal  must  therefore 
have  been  made  in  reality,  as  I  said  before,  to  public  opinion. 
It  was  the  weight — the  authority  in  that  sense— of  the  sen- 
tence that  was  sought ;  and  therefore  the  sentence  sought  was 
*  Cjpriani  E/ntt.  Izni. 
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t  (ir  utM  moit  likely  to  carry  with  it  the  eense  o(  the  whole 
Church.  Stephen's  character  at  that  time  was  so  completely 
damaged,  and  Cyprian's  raised  so  high,  that  the  jadgment  of 
a  Oaithaginian  synod  outweighed  that  of  the  Apostolic  See. 
In  the  long  run,  however,  the  permanent  advantages  of  such 
a  position  as  a  capital  city  gave  to  its  Bishops  would  prevail 
against  temporary  and  occasional  disturbances  of  such  influ- 
ence ;  and  gradually  it  would  come  to  be  a  fixed  rule  that, 
thoogh  upon  an  emergency  any  Bishop  might  interpose  his 
oflSces  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  yet  in  all  ordinary  cases 
the  metropolitan  should  be  considered  as  the  proper  person 
to  interfere. 

The  metropolitical  jurisdiction  then,  I  imagine,  grew  up 
under  the  influence  of  circumstances,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  limiting  to,  and  devolving  upon,  some  one  prelate  in 
particular  that  duty  of  attending  to,  and  interfering  in,  the 
disputes  and  grievances  oi  surrounding  Churches,  which  in 
theory  belonged  to  each  and  every  member  of  the  Episcopal 
CoU^;e.  And  accordingly  you  will  observe  that  it  bears  all 
the  marks  of  an  arrangement  of  this  nature.  The  metro- 
political  authority  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  dignity 
of  the  Apostolic  Sees,  but  depends  upon  the  civil  eminence 
of  the  town,  and  changes  from  place  to  place  as  that  varies. 
Thus,  Jerusalem  is  dependent  on  Caesarea ;  and  Alexandria 
ranks  before  Antioch,  as  being  a  more  considerable  city,  though 
not  directly  founded  (like  Antioch)  by  an  Apostle,  but  only  by 
an  Evangelist, 
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LECTUEE  IV 

A  J)  VANTAGES  ENJOYED  BY  THE  ROMAS  lilS/IOPS- 
RESORT  OF  ATJIAXASIUS  AND  CJIRYSOHTOM  TO 
ROME— COUNCIL   OF  SARDICA. 

Gentlemen, — In  my  last  lecture  I  endeavoured  to  point 
out  to  you  that,  according  to  the  theory  generally  recognised 
in  the  third  century,  a  certain  interest  in  the  affairs  of  each 
and  every  other  Church  was  vested  in  each  and  every  Bishop. 
This  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  doctrine  then  received  of 
the  absolute  unity  of  the  Church,  as  subsisting  in  the  unity 
of  its  Episcopate.  Hence  it  resulted  that  the  orthodox 
decisions  and  canonical  acts  of  any  one  Bishop  were  as  if 
made  and  done  by  every  Bishop  in  the  world,  and  had  the 
same  eflRcacy  in  all  parts  of  Christendom.  The  heresy  justly 
censured  in  one  place  was  considered  to  be  denounced  to  all 
the  world ;  the  wretch  separatt^d  lawfully  from  the  communion 
of  any  one  Bishop  was  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  every 
other  Bishop  also. 

When  Marcion,  being  excommunicated  by  his  own  father, 
the  Bishop  of  Sinope  in  Pontus,  betook  himself  to  Rome, 
and  sought  admission  there  to  the  communion  of  the  Chureh, 
the  answer,  according  to  Epiphanius,  was :  '  We  cannot  do 
so  without  the  permission  of  your  honoured  father.  For 
there  is  one  faith  and  one  consent,  and  we  cannot  run 
counter  to  our  worthy  brother  in  the  ministry,  your  father.' ' 
And  we  have  still  extant  an  encyclical  letter  of  Sj*nesiu8, 
Bishop  of  Ptolemais,  an  obscure  See,  to  the  Bishops  of  the 
whole  world,  in  which  he  desires  them  to  take  notice  that  he 

'  Ov  ivvifu9a  irturrtttOrjycu  rf  KoKf  wKXttrovpy^,  warpi  8i  0'y.  Epiphan. 
Adr.  /far.  I.  t.  iii.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  303,  D.  ed.  Petav. 
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haa  excommunicated  a  certain  Andronicus,  and  to  act  accord- 
in^flv.  '  And  if,'  Hays  he,  '  any  should  despise  this  Church  as 
bein^  but  of  a  little  city,  and  receive  those  condemned  by  it, 
as  thouffh  it  were  unnecessary  to  obey  one  so  poor,  let  him 
know  that  he  is  making  a  schism  in  that  Church  which 
Christ  willed  to  be  one.'  * 

I  have  said  that  the  orthodox  decisions  and  just  acts  of 
each  Bishop  bound  all  the  rest ;  and  of  course  in  every  case 
the  pretomption  was  that  a  Bishop's  decisions  were  orthodox, 
and  his  acts  just  and  regular.  Cyprian  indeed  appears  some- 
times to  write  upon  the  assumption  that  all  a  Bishop's 
decisions  most  be  orthodox  and  all  his  proceedings  just  and 
regnlar;  bat  he  belongs  to  a  rhetorical  class  of  writers,  in 
whose  case  we  must  deduct  a  large  discount  for  exaggeration, 
in  exchanging  their  statements  for  the  more  accurate  language 
of  calmer  speakers.  Certain  it  is  that  experience  has  abun- 
dantly shown  that  Bishops,  even  though  regularly  appointed 
to  their  places,  may  decide  erroneously  and  act  unjustly. 
And  where  such  erron  or  acts  of  injustice  were  very  grosH 
and  flagrant,  it  was  soon  felt  to  be  an  intolerable  thing  that 
the  whole  Church  should  be  compromised  by  such  erroneous 
or  tyrannical  proceedings.  Hence  in  such  cases  the  inter- 
r-niice  of  neighbouring  Bishops  became  neceflsary.  But 
louring  Bishops  were  not  always  orthodox  in  their 
J  I)  or    regular   in   their   proceedings.      A   dispute 

or.^......  ...^  in  one  Church  might  thus  spread  like  a  conflagra- 
tion, until  it  had  involved  the  whole  Christian  world  in  its 
blaae.  Where  was  to  be  the  ultimate  appeal  ?  Constantino 
thought  he  had  solved  this  question  when  he  aasembled  a 
General  Council  to  decide  the  gpreat  dispute  between  Alexander 
and  Arias.  But  soon  it  became  evident  how  much  he  had 
l)(H*n  mistaken.  A  farther  question  ttill  remained:  What 
wax  to  U*  admitted  as  a  Qeneral  Coaooi],  proceeding  fairly, 
and  truly  representing  the  Universal  Church  ?  Thus  peace 
seenuHl  om  fur  distant  as  ever,  and  in  the  conftision,  those  who 
thouirht  tlu'tniielves  wronginl  in  one  quarter  fled  to  another. 
•  HjriMH4i  Kfist.  budl.     TcTi  /mm^vvf. 
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Those  who  were  pereecated  b^  s  Patriarch  fled  to  the  Emperor, 
those  who  were  persecnted  hj  an  Emperor  sought  refbge  with 
a  Patriarch  ;  and  the  Patriarch  most  often  able  and  willing  to 
afford  each  shelter  was  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  For  from  an 
early  period  the  Church  of  Rome  held  a  position  in  temporal 
re«pects  peculiarly  advantageous.  We  find  there  from  the 
first  a  Church  wealthy  and  liberal  of  their  wealth,  and 
maintaining  by  that  means  a  vast  connection  and  dependence 
on  themselves  in  very  distant  regions.  We  have  in  the  second 
century,  for  example,  the  fragment  of  an  Epistle  of  Dionysins 
of  Corinth,  in  which  he  speaks  in  terms  of  the  warmest  grati- 
tude of  the  assistance  derived  from  Roman  generosity.  '  From 
the  beginning,'  he  says,  '  it  has  been  your  habit  to  benefit  all 
the  brethren  in  various  ways,  and  to  send  supplies  to  many 
Churches  in  several  cities,  as  well  relieving  the  necessities 
of  the  indigent  who  are  left  as  aiding  those  of  the  brethren 
who  have  been  transported  to  the  mines,  preserving  thus  the 
hereditary  tradition  of  Roman  customs.'  And  it  is  remark- 
able that  Ensebius,  in  reporting  this  letter,  testifies  to  the 
continuation  of  the  same  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Church  down  to  his  own  times.' 

Rome  in  this  respect  stood  in  marked  contrast  to  the  old 
central  Church  of  Jerusalem.  Jerusalem  was  continually 
dependent  upon  succours  from  without,  so  that  frequently  in 
the  Apobtolic  history  we  read  of  contributions  sent  from  the 
remotest  comers  of  the  Christian  world  to  the  '  poor  saints ' 
in  Judaea.  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  was  in  the  more  blessed 
position  of  being  able  to  give,  rather  than  compelled  to  receive. 
It  is  manifest  at  a  single  glance  what  great  influence  this  cir- 
cumstance alone  would  give  to  the  Roman  See  through  the 
whole  circle  of  Churches  thus  befriended  by  its  bounty.  It 
would  give  the  Roman  Prelates  a  natural  claim  to  interpose 
their  advice,  and  it  would  secure  a  respectful  attention  to  that 
advice  whenever  it  was  offered.  Already  in  Apostolic  times 
we  find  '  saints '  in  Caesar  s  household,  and  through  all  the 
succeeding  persecutions  the  Church  of  Rome  seems  to  have 
*  Hist.  Beel.  iv.  23. 
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c  1  in  j-ucn  p<jwfnui  quanere.     The 

ri  IS,  lately  discovered,  incidentally 

th  soaroee  of  wealth  and  influence 

o|  .Sec.     There  we  find  a  wealthy  Christian, 

a  : ...     imperial  hoosehold,  setting  up  one  of  his 

slaves  as  a  banker,  and  that  bank  becoming  a  depository  of 
the  saving  of  Christian  brethren  and  widows.  We  find  the 
Bishop  Victor  able,  through  the  influence  of  the  EmpreM 
Marcia,  to  procure  a  large  order  of  release  of  Christian  captives 
condemned  to  the  mines  in  Sardinia ;  and  we  find  the  Church 
taking  upon  itself  the  support  of  those  liberated  exiles  when 
they  returned/  As  time  goes  on,  and  persecution  is  changed 
for  favour  on  the  part  of  the  princes  of  this  world,  it  is  natural 
to  expect  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  should 
increase  proportionately  with  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
whole  Church ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  in  the  fourth  century, 
the  position  of  Bishop  of  Rome  become  so  elevated  as  to 
be  an  objtxrt  of  ambition  not  inferior  in  attractiveness  to  the 
old  secular  dignities  of  the  consulate  or  the  pnetonhip,  and 
o>ntest8  between  rival  candidates  agitating  the  ferocious 
passions  of  the  populace,  and  In-eaking  out  into  sanguinary 
fends,  that  remind  one  of  the  bloody  days  of  Sylla  and 
Marius,  and  the  triumvirs  in  the  old  Republic.  Everything 
else  had  passed  away  from  that  fierce  democracy ;  the  old 
magistracies  of  consul  and  tribune  had  ceased  to  be  elective, 
and  would  have  bi'en,  since  the  imperial  power  had  absorbed 
the  rest,  too  trivial  to  be  worth  a  contest  even  though  they 

hn'!  — •• '    '    Hve.     What  had  come  in  their  place  as  a 

n  ■ .  .  iid  popolar  magistracy  was  the  Episcopat4S 

Mid  in  the  Bishop  of  Rome  alone  sarvived  the  remaining 
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energies  of  the  Republic  which  had  conqaered  the  world. 
*  When  I  consider,'  says  Ammianns  Marcellinus,  in  an  often 
quoted  passage,  '  the  splendour  of  the  capital,  I  am  not 
astonished  that  so  valuable  a  prize  should  inflame  the  desirefl 
of  ambitious  men,  and  produce  the  fiercest  and  most  obstinate 
contests.  The  successful  candidate  is  secure  that  he  will  be 
enriched  by  the  offerings  of  matrons,  that  as  soon  as  his  dress 
is  composed  with  becoming  care  and  elegance,  he  may  pro- 
ceed in  his  chariot  through  the  streets  of  Rome ;  and  that 
the  sumptuousness  of  the  imperial  table  will  not  equal  the  pro- 
fuse and  delicate  entertainments  provided  by  the  taste  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  Roman  pontiffs.' '  Such  was  the  prize 
which  provoked  the  terrible  civil  war  (it  can  scarcely  be  called 
by  a  less  important  title)  between  Damasus  and  Arsicinus, 
and  between  Liberius  and  Felix — conflicts  during  one  of 
which  a  hundred  and  sixty  dead  bodies  were  left  in  a  single 
church  in  Rome. 

It  was  not  only  the  oblations  of  the  faithful  in  Rome 
itself  which  supplied  these  large  revenues  to  its  Prelates. 
We  find  by  the  fifth  century  distinct  evidence  of  a  property 
outside  the  city,  so  extensive  and  at  that  time  so  fixed,  as  to 
make  it  plain  that  it  must  have  been  growing  and  accumu- 
lating to  that  size  for  a  long  period  previously.  We  find,  at 
the  time  I  speak  of,  the  See  of  Rome  possessed  of  large 
estates — patrimonies,  as  they  were  even  then  called— of  St. 
Peter,  not  only  in  the  Italian  provinces  which  belonged  im- 
mediately to  the  metropolitical  chair  of  Rome,  but  in  Gaul, 
in  Spain,  in  Sardinia,  in  Africa,  nay  in  Asia  itself;  estates 
managed  by  administrators  called  *  defensors,'  who  were  in 
fact  so  many  agents  of  Papal  influence  scattered  throughout 
the  Empire. 

Occupying  then  such  a  position  as  this,  the  Bishop  of  the 
first  City  and  of  the  wealthiest  Church  in  the  Empire,  the 
visible  representative  of  the  leading  Apostles  and  the  inheritor 
of  their  tradition,  it  is  not  strange  that  in  the  disputes  which 
followed  the  outbreak  of  the  Arian  controversy,  and  which 

*  Quoted  from  (liblxm.  ch.  xxv.     See   Anioiian.  Slarwll    xxvii   ::    1 J 
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shook  and  agitated  the  whole  East  so  fiercely,  recoarae  should 
fteqaently  have  been  had  by  aU  parties  to  the  great  Patriarch 
of  tke  West.  Daring  these  fierce  dispates  it  is  plain  that  not 
merely  thedogio  dogmas  engaged  the  seal  of  the  combatants, 
but  that  the  rivalries  of  the  great  patriarchates — specially 
those  of  Ck>n8tantinople  and  Alexandria — had  their  full  share 
in  exciting  and  embittering  them.  In  these  dispates  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  occupied  an  impregnable  position,  which 
enaUed  him  to  profit  by  the  weaknesses  of  his  brethren,  and 
draw  fresh  strength  from  their  losses  to  the  consolidation  of 
his  own  power.  In  every  case  he  assomed  the  appearance  of 
a  judge  ill  the  last  resort,  and  gradually  familiarised  men's 
minds  with  the  coooeption  of  a  tribunal  of  ultimate  appeal  from 
all  injustice  estaUished  at  Rome.  It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate 
the  moral  weight  which  the  Popes  derived  in  this  way  from 
the  shelter  which  they  were  enabled  to  afford  to  Athanasius, 
the  great  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  when  driven  fit>m  his  own 
8ee  by  the  t3rranny  of  the  Emperor.  This  was  a  case  which 
bound  together  the  cause  of  Rome  and  the  cause  of  orthodoxy, 
and  brou^t  out  strongly  the  idea  of  a  great  central  conserva- 
tive power  subsisting  in  Rome,  as  a  rock  upon  which  the 
Church  might  find  steady  support  when  all  the  rest  of  Chris- 
tendotn  was  giving  way ;  and  it  placed  in  strong  contrast  the 
fidelity  of  the  episcopal,  and  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  im- 
perial head  of  the  Church. 

A  similar  advantage  was  gained  by  Rome  when  Chrysostom, 
the  I^atriarch  of  Constantinople,  had  recourse  to  the  Roman 
Bishop  to  support  him  against  the  vicJence  of  Theophilus  of 
Alexandria ;  and  when,  some  twenty  years  later,  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria sought  from  Pope  Celestinus  aid  against  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople. 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  in  any  of  tiwte  oases 
did  the  partiea  make  reoonrse  to  Rome  as  a  8ii|n«nie  oocurt  of 
appeal  in  the  Christian  Church.  They  sought  the  asiiilanoe 
of  the  Roman,  as  they  would  have  sought  the  assistance  of 
any  other  Christian  prelate,  only  the  moie  eagerly  becaoae  of 
his  greater  inflnenoe  and  higher  cJuuractor.    It  was  the  oir 
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cumstancee  of  the  timee,  the  diBsensions  and  the  weakneM  of 
others,  which  broaght  the  great  Wettern  Patriarch  into  this 
commanding  poHition.  It  was  the  perilous  condition  of  the 
Christian  community — the  danger  in  which  the  orthodox  faith 
was  of  being  trampled  down  and  lost  everywhere— which  made 
men  willing  to  allow  a  kind  of  temporary  dictatorship  to 
the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  and  if  yoa  will  look  a  little  narrowly  into 
the  circomstances  of  these  times,  you  will  not  fail  to  perc-ti\  •• 
that  it  was  only  when  supported  by  the  public  opinion  of  the 
Church,  and  considered  as  expressing  it,  that  the  Bishop  of 
llonie  ever  successfully  exercised  this  species  of  temporary 
dictatorship.  Uis  own  claims  to  official  and  regular  pre- 
eminence are  for  a  long  time  put  forward  by  no  one  but  him- 
self and  his  mere  dependents.  They  are  treated  with  utt«r 
scorn  and  contempt  by  those  against  whom  he  puts  forth  his 
pretended  authority,  and  they  are  never  acquiesced  in  by  any- 
one one  moment  after  they  cease  to  be  advantageous  to  his 
cause. 

Nothing,  it  is  evident,  was  further  from  the  thoughts  of 
Athanasius  than  the  idea  of  any  necessary  dependence  of  the 
Church  upon  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  We  have  detailed  polemic 
treatises  of  his  in  which  such  an  idea  must  have  come  out  if 
he  had  entertained  any  such  idea.  The  times  in  which  he  wrote 
were  times  when  the  orthodox  were  in  an  apparent  minority — 
when,  as  some  one  expressed  the  state  of  things,  it  was  the 
world  against  Athanasius  and  Athanasius  against  the  world — 
a  state  of  things  which  eminently  required  some  plain  popular 
mark  to  be  assigned,  if  any  such  could  be  assigned,  to  dis- 
criminate the  Catholic  from  the  heterodox  communion.  If 
Athanasius  had  really  thought  that  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  Church  was  the  very  beacon  divinely  provided  for 
that  purpose — if  he  felt  that  he  could  with  truth  teU  the 
bewildered  laity,  'there  is  one  conspicuous  object  patent  to 
every  eye — the  mitre  of  the  Roman  Prelate — keep  that 
steadily  in  view,  and  you  cannot  fail  of  being  guided  aright 
by  it  to  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  other  marks 
may  mislead  you,  but  this  never  can ' — if,  I  say,  Athanasius 
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bad  felt  himself  justified  in  giving  these  plain  and  easy  direc- 
tions to  men  perplexed  by  the  general  apostasy  of  all  the 
leading  prelates  <^  the  East — if  he  ooald  have  appealed  to 
the  principle  that  Rome  is  the  centre  of  ecclesiastical  unity 
as  to  a  known  and  recognised  maxim  in  the  Chorch's  tradi- 
tion— is  it  crediUe  that  a  man  of  his  prudence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  controversy  should  have  fiuled  to  make  use  of  so 
decisive  an  advantage  ?  That  he  never  does  so,  under  cir- 
camstanoes  sore  to  call  out  such  a  r^erenoe  if  it  could 
be  made,  is  to  me  the  plainest  proof  that  Athanasius  was 
ignorant  of  any  such  traditionary  maxim. 

But  meanwhile,  Athanasius*  opponents  are  not  satisfied  to 
remain  thus  merely  silent  upon  the  subject  of  the  Papal 
claims.  When  Pope  Julius  interfered  to  procure  the  re- 
storation of  Athanasius,  and  assumed  in  his  letters  to  the 
Oriental  Bishops  that  tone  of  superiority  which  he  deemed 
suitaUe  to  the  dignity  of  his  See,  they  replied  with  indigna- 
tion, that  these  matters  were  without  the  sphere  of  his  con- 
trol, and  that  be  had  no  more  reason  to  meddle  with  the 
qoaition  of  the  deposition  of  Athanasius,  than  they  with 
that  of  the  deposition  of  Novatus.*  It  is  idle  to  say  that  these 
Bishops  are  of  no  weight  because  they  were  heterodox  in  con- 
demning Athanasins.  If  their  rejection  of  the  Roman  Bishop's 
wathority  had  been  as  flagrant  a  violation  of  ecclesiastical 
tn^tion  as  their  condemnation  of  Athanasius,  we  should  have 
had  the  former  handed  down  to  us  in  the  list  of  their  heresiea 
as  well  as  the  latter.  Ail  the  other  errors  of  the  Arians  would 
have  appeared,  in  the  catalogue  of  heresies,  crowned  and 
aggravated  with  that  of  rejecting  the  supremacy  of  the  Pbpes. 
Is  it  not  strange,  if  Romanism  be  the  system  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  that  neither  in  the  case  of  the  Arians,  nor  of  any 
other  {lartiei,  do  we  find  this  heresy  attributed  to  anybody  in 
the  ♦■arly  agwi  ? 

Under  this  same  Julius  was  held  that  fianons  Coonoii  o( 
Sardioa,  the  alleged  canons  of  which  hold  snch  a  pnnninfliil 
place  in  all  diacaimons  with  respect  to  the  Pi^  snpremaoj. 

JW.  AHULt. 
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It  haa  been  seriously  qaestioned  whether  the  Coancil  paased 
any  canons  at  all  upon  this  subject ;  and  yon  will  find  in  a 
collection  of  tracts  by  a  very  forcible  writer,  Dr.  M.  Geddes, 
some   Htrong  arguments   urged   against   their  genuineness. 
Into  that  question,  however,  I  do  not  mean  now  to  enter. 
Whether  genuine  or  forged,  they  are,  I  think,  but  compara- 
tively timid  attempts  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  supremacy. 
They  are  obviously  not  what  lawyers  would  call  declaratory 
acts — setting  forth  and  recognising  what  is  already  the  law ; 
but  new  measures  which  the  disorders  of  the  Church  appeared 
to  require.     Matters  seemed  to  the  Synod  to  make  it  evident 
that  a  regular  tribunal   of  appeal  in  the  case   of  disputes 
between  Bishops  should  be  fixed  somewhere,  and  therefore 
they  propose,  as  the  most  expedient  course,  that  in  honour  of 
the  Apostle  Peter's  memory,  it  should  be  lodged  in  Rome. 
The  tone  of  the  decree  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  policj'  of 
the  Roman  See  at  that  time — its  careful  avoidance  of  resting 
its  claims  to  precedence  upon  the  more  obvious  ground  of  the 
capital  city,  and  choosing  to  fix  them  upon  the  memory  of  its 
Apostolic  founder.     This  was  a  policy  sagaciously  conceived. 
In  truth,  the  position  of  Rome  as  the  imperial  city  could  give 
no  permanent  and  indefeasible  rights  to  the  Church.     The 
elevation  of  Constantinople  to  the  rank  of  a  second  capital, 
the  growing  greatness  of  such  neighbours  as  Ravenna,  and 
Milan,  and  Treves,  and  Aries — these  were  emphatic  warnings 
to  the  Bishops  of  Rome  to  seek  some  more  stable  ground  for 
their  supremacy  than  the  changing  one  of  civil  pre-eminence ; 
and  by  such  warnings  they  did  not  fail  to  profit.    They  made 
common  cause  with  the  other  Sedes  Apoetolicae  against  the 
upstart  dignitv  of  Constantinople,  which  had  nothing  but  its 
metropolitan  splendpur  to  make  it  illustrious ;  and  when  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  '  placed  new  and  old  Rome  on  a  par, 
as  the  two  Churches  of  the  two  capitals  of  the  Empire,  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  repudiated  any  such  ground  of  his  claims, 
and  dexterously  suggested  to  his  brother  of  Antioch  that  he 
was  unjustly  set  aside  from  the  second  throne  in  the  hier- 
'  Canon  zxviii. 
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Bat  to  return  to  this  Sardican  decree ;  ita  laDgnage  is  well 
worthy  of  attention.  '  If,*  Hoeius,  the  prendent,  is  made  to  say 
to  the  Sardican  Fathers, '  any  Bishop  may  seem  to  be  unjustly 
ooDdenmed,  let  as,  if  it  seem  well,  honour  the  memory  of 
Peter  the  Apostle,  and  let  a  report  be  written  by  those  who 
have  judged  the  cause  to  Julius  Bishop  of  Rome,  so  that  if 
nooeflMuy  the  trial  may  be  renewed  by  the  neighbouring 
Bishops  of  the  province.'  • 

There  is  nothing  here  to  justify  the  idea  of  a  supremacy 
vested  fay  a  divine  right  in  the  Roman  Pontiff.  The  decree 
seems  on  the  face  of  it  an  experiment.  It  mentions  Julius 
by  name,  and  seems  to  contemplate  so  entirely  the  time  then 
present,  as  not  to  extend  its  view  farther  than  the  then  exist- 
ing Pope.  It  gives  a  right  of  interference  only  in  catimjt 
Epitcopontmy  where  some  impartial  arbitrator  would  seem 
abaolately  neoessaiy  ;  and  the  right  which  it  gives  is  not  such 
■a  Rome  afterwards  exercised  of  transferring  the  whole  in- 
quiry to  her  own  bar,  but  simply  of  deciding  whether  or  not 
a  new  trial  should  be  holden  by  the  Bishops  of  the  neigh- 

•  8.  Leonii^  fyUi.  Ui.,  ad  AnatoUiuii  Ep.  Ooost. ;  liv..  ad  Mutianom 
AogoitiUD ;  IzU.,  ad  Maximoin  AnUoobensm  Epiaoqmm.  It  is  to  be  ob» 
MTvad  that  in  tb«  aeoond  of  tbaae  lattera,  to  the  Imperor  llartiaona,  Leo 
•tjlaa  himnelf  •  Kpiaoopoa  Bobmumb  e(  Univenalia  Kcoleaia.'  On  thia 
BaraihM,  Anm.  ad  An.  451,  voL  tL  p.  16S  ▲.B.,  obaerring  the  i^jparent 
oowtoMWortoo  to  it  of  tb»  aaawrfioa  of  Gregory  the  Great,  that  none  of  his 
predeoeMon  had  owd  the  title  of  OBoitmenical,  ■oggeata  that  Gregory  only 
Baaaai  that  thej  had  not  need  it  aolemnly,  alwajs  and  in  all  inaoriptioBS 
and  aobaoripiiona.  Bat  in  fact  these  ia  no  oontradiotion.  Bvery  Biahop  ia 
Do4  only  a  Biahop  of  bia  own,  boi  alao  of  the  UniverMl  Choroh,  whioh  ia  all 
thai  Leo  aaoribed  to  himaelf.  Thia  ia  very  different  from  the  titlea  oon- 
denuMd  by  Gngory.  Hia  phraaea  are,—*  Hoc  oniverritatia  nometL—Ba* 
pecbom  ei  peeHlbrwm  iwwenliioii.  hoo  eat  nniveraatia  aibi  voosbshua 
uaufpaaae.— Uoifwiitalia  bobmb  qood  aibI  illidtA  aaorpavit.— Bplaoopos 
Appetaa  aoloa  voeari^—KefandBin  elationia  vocaboltun.— NoUoa  eaim  Pa- 
triaichanuB  hoo  tarn  proteno  vooabolo  imqwain  otator:  quia  ai  aommna 
Patriarchs  wiivenaUa  didtor,  PstriarDhamm  non«i  oaterta  darogator.' 
Hro  p  ISS  A.  and  vol.  vii.  pp.  Ml,  68S.  In  YIIL  p.  M  B.  Barooioa  himaelf 
•ay*  that  Orogofj  raoognlaed  the  diffaimoe  betwMa  the  titlea,  Univeiwl 
BkabofK  and  Biahop  of  the  Univerml  Cbarah.— Borroia. 

•  liafd.CMi.UL 
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boorhood  where  the  alleged  wrong  had  occnrred.  And  it 
might  seem,  not  nnreaaonably,  that  the  very  circnmstanoe 
which  made  the  Oriental  Bishops  so  impatient  of  their 
Western  brother's  interference, — his  remoteness  from  the 
scene  of  conflict, — would  tend  to  make  him  a  safer  and  more 
impartial  umpire  to  appeal  to  in  such  disputes. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  these  Decrees  of  Sardica,  if  they 
ever  had  existence,  certainly  seem  to  have  had  no  general 
reception  in  the  Church.  Nothing  but  a  General  Council 
could  possibly  have  given  force  to  a  decree  like  this,  intended 
to  bind  the  whole  Church ;  and  the  Synod  of  Sardica  was 
yery  far  indeed  removed  from  the  character  of  a  General 
Council.  It  was  a  mere  particular  Synod.  The  Oriental 
Bishops  had  severed  themselves  from  the  Western  before 
these  canons  were  passed,  if  passed  they  ever  were,  and  the 
prelates  assembled  at  Sardica  could  with  no  decency  even 
pretend  to  represent  more  than  the  Occidental  portion  of 
Christendom. 

Certainly,  when  in  403  Chrysostom  made  his  appeal,  it 
was  in  no  way  founded  on  the  Sardican  canons,  nor  was  it 
made  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  having  any  regular  superiority 
over  the  Universal  Church,  nor  indeed  was  it  made  exclusively 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  at  all.  In  the  end  of  his  letter  to  Inno- 
cent, Chrysostom  expressly  says  that  he  had  sent  a  similar 
one  to  Venesius,  Bishop  of  Milan,  and  Chromatins,  Bishop 
of  Aquileia.  It  was  the  cry  of  one  Catholic  Bishop  oppres- 
sed by  the  tyranny  of  his  enemies,  addressed  to  his  brother 
prelates  who  were  most  likely  and  most  able  to  assist  him. 

And  if,  in  point  of  fact,  during  the  period  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  such  appeals  were  commonly  made  from  the 
East  to  the  West,  this  was  the  result  of  the  circumstance  I 
have  before  alluded  to— the  circumstance  that  while  the  East 
was  convulsed  and  distracted  by  perpetual  disputes  and 
schisms,  the  West  for  the  most  part  stood  firm  and  collected 
under  its  r^fular  ecclesiastical  officers,  and  persevered  in  thp> 
constant  profession  of  the  same  traditionary  orthodoxy 

Indeed  no  one  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the  whole  wfi^m 
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of  the  Roman  Prelatee'  decision  in  theae  caaes  depended 
apon  the  nature  of  that  decision — its  agreement  I  mean,  or 
disagreement,  with  the  prevailing  opinion  and  feeling  of  the 
Church.  And  in  theae  cases,  in  which  their  usual  courage  or 
sagacity  &iled  the  Roman  Bishops,  their  decisions  were  no 
more  respected  than  if  they  had  issued  from  Ptolemais  or 
Eugnbinm  instead  of  the  great  Western  See  of  Peter. 

When  T  ■■  -  for  example,  gave  way  for  a  time  under  the 
threats  of  {>eror,  and  joined  in  the  excommunication 

of  Athanasius,  the  voice  which  speaking  in  the  language  of 
orthodoxy  could  have  brought  the  whole  West  to  rally  round 
it,  was  now  utterly  disregarded.  And  the  same  thing  is 
perhapa  still  more  observable  in  the  cases  of  Vigilius  and 
Uunoriua. 

In  the  case  of  Vigilius  we  know  that  upon  his  consenting 
to  condemn  what  were  called  the  three  Chapters,  the  greater 
part  of  the  West  absolutely  refused  his  authority,  the  Bishops 
of  Istria  penisting  in  their  separation  from  the  Roman  Church 
long  after,  even  for  seventy  years ;  and  in  the  case  of  HonOrius 
we  are  met  with  the  strange  phenomenon  of  a  Pope  solemnly 
anathematised  as  a  heretio  by  a  (General  Council — that  of 
Constantinople,  in  680. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  I  think,  that  if  the  Greek  Emperors 
coold  have  retained  the  command  of  Italy  which  Justinian 
enforced,  the  Roman  Patriarch  would  ultimately  have  sunk 
into  as  completely  snbaervient,  and  otherwise  a  far  less  bril- 
liant position  than  his  brother  and  rival  at  Constantinople. 
The  separation  of  the  West  from  the  East  is  the  tme  epoch  of 
the  ■opmnacj  of  the  Popes.  When  the  view  of  the  Western 
Church  was  bounded  by  its  own  limited  horison,  when  the 
great  luminaries  of  the  Eastern  Patriarchates  were  habitu- 
ally hidden  from  men's  eyea,  and  when  the  ton  of  the  Imperial 
power  had  quitted  their  quarter  of  the  heavwia  entirely,  then 
it  was  the  Roman  See  began  to  wear,  as  an  inalienable  pro- 
petty,  ita  exclosive  prerogative.  Bat  in  the  meantime  it  had 
been  preparing  dreoiMtanoea  for  making  the  full  ^BftAoptu&iA 
of  ita  power  poatible. 
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LECTURE  V. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  UNIVERSAL  EMPIRE— NO  CENTRAL 
AUTHORITY  FOR  THREE  HUNDRED  YEARS  IN  THE 
IDEA  OF  CHURCH  UNITY— FORGED  DECRETALS. 

Gentlemen, — What  should  be  the  size  of  a  particular 
Church  ia  a  question  that  has  been  long  and  fiercely  agitated 
by  divines,  and  which  seems  as  little  capable  of  any  single 
uniform  solution  as  the  famous  problem,  to  find  the  proper 
length  of  a  rope.  The  size  of  a  particular  Church  seems  to  be 
determined  by  much  the  same  sort  of  circumstances,  partly 
physical,  partly  moral,  as  determine  the  size  of  a  State.  In 
both  cases  a  speculative  inquirer  may  raise  innumerable  diifi- 
culties  about  the  question  in  the  abstract,  but  in  both  cases 
practical  men  feel  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  such  matters 
in  the  concrete. 

In  imagination  we  can  conceive  an  universal  empire 
established  in  the  world,  and  all  the  various  regions  of  the 
habitable  globe  equally  and  immediately  subjected  to  one 
central  presiding  will ;  but  in  fact  it  is  soon  found  that 
nature  sets  limits  to  the  possibility  of  the  realisation  of  such 
an  idea,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  define  precisely  where  such 
limits  begin  to  be  necessary,  and  tell  why  that  which  has  been 
Bnccessfnlly  pushed  up  to  a  certain  point,  may  not  be  pushed 
to  another  and  another  point  beyond  it.  What  the  limits  of 
an  empire  are — 1  mean  the  necessary  limits — it  is  very  hard 
to  say ;  but  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  state  becoming 
unwieldy  by  its  size,  and  breaking  in  pieces  from  too  great 
an  extension  of  territory,  is  what  experience  makes  too 
certain  to  admit  of  doubt.  Experience  shows  that  in  all 
such  cases  the  g^rasp  of  the  central  government  over  its  de- 
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Iwodencies  becomes  wesker  and  weaker  as  they  become  re- 
mote, not  merely  in  space,  bat  in  the  complexity  of  their 
interests,  in  their  need  and  in  their  capacity  of  self-govern- 
ment, in  the  difference  of  their  interests  from  that  of  the 
oentro ;  and  that  in  such  cases  the  result  of  attempts  to 
tighten  that  grasp  is  that  the  hand  is  forced  to  resign  them 
altogether.  *  Three  thooaand  miles,'  said  Burke,  when  seek- 
ing to  pemiade  the  English  Parliament  to  conciliate  its  re- 
fractory colonies,  '  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  lie  between 
yoa  and  America.  No  contrivance  can  prevent  the  effect  of 
this  distance  in  weakening  government.  Seas  roll,  and 
months  pass,  between  the  order  and  the  execution ;  and  the 
want  cX  a  speedy  explanation  of  a  single  point  is  enough  to 
defeat  a  whole  system.  Who  are  you,  that  you  should  fret 
and  rage  and  bite  the  chains  of  nature  ?  Nothing  worse 
happens  to  yon  than  does  to  all  nations  who  have  extensive 
empires,  and  it  happens  in  all  the  forms  into  which  empire 
can  be  thrown.  In  large  bodies  the  circulation  of  power 
most  be  less  vigorous  at  the  extremities.  Nature  has  said  it. 
The  Toik  cannot  govern  Egypt  and  Arabia  and  Curdistan  as 
he  governs  Thrace :  nor  has  he  the  same  dominion  in  Crimea 
and  Algiers  as  he  has  in  Bmsa  and  in  Smyrna.  Despotism 
itself  is  obliged  to  truck  and  huckster.  The  Sultan  gets  such 
obedience  as  he  can.  He  governs  with  a  loose  rein  that  he 
may  govern  at  all ;  and  the  whole  of  the  force  and  vigour  of 
his  authority  in  his  centre  is  derived  from  a  prudent  relaxation 
in  all  his  borders.  Spain,  in  her  provinces,  is  perhaps  not  so 
well  obeyed  as  yoa  are  in  yours.  She  complies  too  ;  she  sub- 
mits, she  watches  times.  This  is  the  immutable  condition, 
the  eternal  law,  oX  extensive  and  detached  empire.' 

What  Burke  has  thns  eloqnently  expressed  with  respect 
to  dvil,  is  true  in  its  proportion,  of  ecclesiastical  power  also. 
There,  too,  nature  has  fixed  barriers  in  the  shape  of  dis- 
tance,  diflerenoe  of  Ungnage,  modes  of  thought,  habit«  and 
interests,  which  limit  within  fixed  bonnds  the  intenai^  (so 
to  speak)  of  any  central  power,  and  render  the  dependence  of 
■ome  of  its  subjects  upon  it  little  more  than  nominal.   We  all 
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know,  for  example,  timt  thoa^h  the  Man)i)iteH  are,  aiul  the 
Lithuanians  were,  in  communion  with  the  Bishop  of  Romp, 
yet  their  connection  with  his  See  was  little  better  than  a 
formal  homage.  In  these  remote  provinces  of  the  Church, 
despotism  itself — to  borrow  Burke's  forcible  language — *  des* 
potism  itself  is  obliged  to  truck  and  huckster.  The  Pope  gets 
such  an  obedience  as  he  can.  He  governs  with  a  loose  rein 
that  he  may  govern  at  all.'  To  give  to  an  ecclesiastical  com- 
munity that  compactness  of  union,  that  perfect  connection 
of  the  parts,  that  penetration  of  all  the  limbs  by  a  power 
emanating  from  the  centre  of  the  frame,  which  the  scheme  of 
Romanism  requires,  conditions  are  demanded  which  cannot 
practically  be  found  except  within  certain  limits.  The  Roman 
is  essentially  as  much  a  National  Church  as  the  British : 
only,  the  national  character  which  made  the  Roman  system 
prevalent  through  Europe  was  more  general,  more  extensively 
imprinted,  than  the  British.  Still,  it  was  a  certain  national 
character  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  boasted  unity  of 
the  Roman  communion.  It  was  the  character  which  an 
Oriental  would  immediately  recognise  as  that  of  the  Prankish 
nation,  a  character  which,  like  a  family  likeness,  is  much 
more  readily  recognised  at  first  sight  by  strangers  than  by 
those  who  bear  it  themselves,  because  the  members  of  such  a 
family  or  nation  have  their  attention  more  directed  to  the 
diversities  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  one  another 
than  to  the  traits  of  similarity  between  themselves.  The 
character  of  which  I  speak  as  being  imprinted  upon  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  continental  Europe  (always  excluding 
Russia,  and  what  are  now  the  Turkish  dominions),  was  the 
result  of  that  blending  of  the  institutions  of  the  old  Roman 
Empire,  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  barbaric  codes  and  con-  " 
stitutions,  which  took  place  in  those  obscure  ages  wluTein  so 
much  was  done  and  so  little  was  said  or  written.  Wherever 
this  mediaeval  character  has  been  wanting  in  the  subject 
matter  to  be  wrought  lipon,  there  the  development  of 
Romanism  has  been  proportionably  weak  and  imperfect ;  and 
in  all  cases,  as  at  present  for  example  notably,  Romanism 
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seems  practically  to  acknowledge  that  a  reproduction  of 
medivralism,  a  retam  backward  of  the  haman  mind  to  a 
point  long  since  past,  is  absolately  needful  for  preserving 
and  reviving  its  power.  This  is  one  of  the  circumfttanoes 
whidi  most  manifeetlj  show  that  Romanism  has  not  in  truth 
that  Ostholicity  which  it  boasts ;  because  as  progress  is  clearly 
the  law  of  the  human  race,  a  truly  Catholic  religion  cannot 
be  one  essentially  connected  with  any  one  stage  in  that  pro- 
gress any  more  than  with  any  one  spot  on  the  world's  surface, 
but  one  which  will  continually  reveal  itself  as  more  and  more 
suitable  to  mankind,  according  as  mankind  advance  from  one 
stage  of  improvement  to  another.  The  apparent  unity  of  the 
Roman  system  Is  obtained  by  arbitrarily  rejecting  from  all 
claim  to  Church  connection  whatever  will  not  readily  amal- 
gamale  with  that  system :  it  is  a  theory  that  excludes  the 
phanomena  which  it  cannot  reconcile :  it  is  a  parent  that 
disowns  the  children  whom  he  cannot  support. 

In  effisct,  the  whole  notion  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  as 
consiating  in  subordination  to  a  visible  central  authority, 
grew  up  out  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  which,  by  making  nearly  the  whole  of  Christendom 
one  State,  made  it  possible,  and  to  some  extent  convenient,  to 
deal  with  it  as,  in  this  sense,  one  Church  also. 

It  has  been  supposed  indeed  by  some  that  the  original 
plalibrm  of  the  Church  was  of  this  kind,  that  it  contained 
one  fixed  central  tribunal  for  the  whole  world,  and  that  that 
was  the  College  of  the  Apostles  assembled  in  Jerusalem. 
Tliere  is  some  slight  glimpse  of  verisimilitude  lent  to  this 
hypothesis  by  one  or  two  incidents  recorded  in  the  Evangelic 
history ;  but  on  a  few  moments*  rsflecfeioB  all  colour  of  pro- 
bability thence  derived  will  speedily  disappear.  While  the 
Apostles  were  together,  they  would  of  course  act  together ; 
they  would  profit  by  that  temporary  circumstance  to  avail 
themtelvM  of  aaoh  other's  counsel  and  advice.  But  there  is 
so  &r  from  being  anything  to  show  that  thair  meeting  thna 
together,  or  cuuatiUiiing  in  sooh  a  senaa  a  ooUega  or  ooundli 
was  part  of  the  divine  plan,  that  there  b  eveiything  to  lead 
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U8  to  a  contrary  conclusion.  Their  ori^nal  mission  was  to 
go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature ; 
their  residence  in  Jenutalem  was  only  required  until  they 
should  be  endowed  with  power  from  on  high  ;  and  though  in 
fact  it  continued  longer,  yet  from  that  time  forth  it  was 
merely  accidental.  Throughout  Judiea  and  its  confines  the 
gospel  might  be  advantageously  propagated  by  the  united 
labours  of  the  Twelve  for  some  time  after  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  it  does  seem  as  if  the  whole  community  of 
Christians  within  certain  limits  constituted  at  that  time  one 
Church  in  this  sense;  and  the  old  reading  of  Acts  ix.  31  is 
perhaps  the  correct  one — the  Church  throughout  Judaea,  and 
Galilee,  and  Samaria.  And  this  would  be  quite  natural  in 
the  case  of  a  community  like  the  Christian,  developed  out  of 
Judaism.  The  Christians  were  at  first  coincident  with  the 
Jewish  nation ;  they  were  the  iKKXtja-ta  of  Israel  acknow- 
ledging their  Messiah ;  and  how  tenaciously  this  national 
conception  of  the  Church  was  attached  to  men's  minds  appears 
from  the  obstinacy  with  which  a  large  party  contended  that 
the  Gentiles  could  only  obtain  the  privileges  of  the  gospel 
through  the  door  of  proeelytism  ;  and  it  would  appear,  I 
think,  that  even  with  those  who  did  not  insist  upon  the 
circumcision  of  a  believing  Gentile,  the  thought  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  Church  still  for  a  long  time  was  that  of  a 
more  liberal  proselytism  indeed,  but  still  a  proselytism — an 
admission  to  share  in  privileges  which  primarily,  and  in  some 
peculiar  sense,  belonged  to  the  Jews,  and  therefore  involving 
some  kind  of  dependence  upon  Israel  after  the  flesh.  But 
this  state  of  things  was,  as  I  said,  temporary  and  accidental. 
Circumstances  soon  rendered  it  impossible  that  the  distant 
communities  of  Christians  should  maintain  any  regular  de- 
pendence upon  Jerusalem ;  and  if  the  human  wisdom  of  any 
at  that  time  had  conceived  the  plan  of  such  a  dependence,  it 
was  soon  as  completely  frustrated  by  ProWdence  as  the  design 
of  fixing  a  centre  for  all  mankind  at  Babel.  From  the  time 
that  the  gospel  is  preached  freely  and  extensively  among  the 
Gentiles,  we  find  the  structure  of  the  Christian  community 
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•ooamniodaluig  itoelf  to  the  civil  ideas  of  the  people  among 
whom  it  WM  pUnt«d.  We  have  no  longer  the  Church  in  Juihca, 
and  Galilee,  and  Samaria,  but  the  Churches  of  Galatia,  the 
Churches  of  Cilicia — each  town,  aooording  to  the  republican 
ideas  of  Greek  civilisation,  forming  a  self-governed  commu- 
nis of  its  own.  And  as  the  labours  of  Paul  bring  into  exist- 
ence a  continually  increasing  multitude  of  such  Churches,  we 
Me  him  founding,  confirming,  and  directing  them,  governing 
them  without  control,  and  deciding  without  appeal,  in  such  a 
manner  as  wholly  to  exclude  the  notion  of  his  being  other 
than  independent  in  his  Apostolic  office,  and  to  show  that, 
though  he  might  choose  to  consult  with  other  Apostles  when 
the  opportunity  presented  itself,  he  was  not  neoeesarily  obliged 
to  make  any  reference  to  his  colleagues.  Indeed,  every  year 
that  paaaed  over  the  early  Church  made  it  more  and  more 
evident  that  any  fixed  central  authority  was  impracticable, 
for  eveiy  year  was  tending  to  break  up  all  connection  between 
Jndia  and  the  mt  of  the  world,  by  hastening  on  that  terrible 
war  in  which  the  Apostolic  age  closed.  And  if  it  were  true 
that  a  central  authority  for  the  whole  Church  were  the  plat- 
form of  that  age,  the  two  circumstances  that  tliat  authori^ 
was  placed  in  Jerusalem,  and  vested  in  the  whole  College  of 
the  Apostles,  would  suffice  to  make  it  evident  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  survive  that  age,  since  Jemaalem  and  the  College 
of  Apostles  were  extingnished  together  before  its  termination 
without  any  inspired  provision  having  been  made  for  indicating 
what  or  who  was  to  supply  their  place.  This,  I  think,  would 
be  the  legitimate  inferanoe  if  there  had  been  any  such  central 
aathcrity  ■■  some  oootsnd  tor.  But  there  was  not.  The 
Apostles  formed  a  college  only  accidentally.  They  acquired 
no  new  power  by  being  together,  they  lost  none  by  being 
sepamte.  Nor  does  the  circumstance  that  Apostles  and  Pro- 
phets are  called  the  foundation  of  the  Church,  or  that  Apostles 
are  said  to  hav«  been  set  first ;  neither  of  these  droamatanoet, 
I  say,  tends  in  any  degree  to  prove  that  as  a  college  they  oon- 
stitated  by  divine  appointment  a  central  ruling  authority. 
A  foundation  and  a  govenmant  are  wholly  distinct  ideas. 

VOL.   IL  D 
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Romnlus,  indeed,  was  both  founder  and  king  of  Rome ;  but 
he  was  not  founder  as  he  was  king,  or  king  as  he  was  founder. 
And  even  if  in  these  cases  the  Scripture  were  speaking  of  a 
frame  of  church  government  at  all — which  it  is  not — speaking 
of '  apostles '  in  the  plural  would  no  more  prove  that  they  con- 
stituted a  senate,  or  should  all  be  assembled  together,  than 
speaking  of  prophets,  evangelists,  pastors  in  the  same  way 
proves  such  a  conclusion  with  respect  of  them.  Grod,  says 
Paul,  hath  set  some  in  the  Church,  first  apostles,  secondarily 
prophets,  then  workers  of  miracles,  helps,  governments, 
diversities  of  tongues.  We  cannot  infer  from  this  that  he 
contemplated  the  Apostles  as  conjointly  constituting  a  senate, 
nnless  we  infer  that  he  contemplated  in  like  manner  all 
the  prophets,  all  the  miracle-workers,  all  the  speakers  with 
tongues,  all  the  other  officers  of  the  Church  throughout  the 
world,  as  so  many  colleges  who  were  to  assemble  for  joint 
deliberation  and  combined  decision. 

Nowhere,  indeed,  in  the  image  which  the  New  Testament 
presents  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  is  the  thought  of  any  one 
central  government  on  earth  brought  before  us  at  all.  It  is 
a  unity  of  faith  and  knowledge,  of  heart  and  conduct,  of 
participation  in  the  same  Spirit  through  the  same  outward 
means — this  is  the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ  which  is  here 
brought  under  our  notice.  And  the  language  of  succeeding 
Christians  for  a  long  time  retains  the  simplicity  of  this 
primitive  conception.  The  idea  of  one  central  government 
for  the  whole  community  never  once  enters  into  the  concep- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  Universal  Church  which  seems  to 
have  been  framed  by  Christian  teachers  for  three  hundred 
years  after  the  Apostles.  You  will  see  this  proved  invincibly 
in  a  treatise  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  Romish  con- 
troversy, because  one  which  lays  down  fundamental  principles 
— I  mean  Dr.  Barrow's  Discourse  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church. 
I  have  not  time  to  go  into  the  details  which  would  be  neces- 
sary to  exhibit  the  evidence  of  this  assertion  here,  but  by 
examining  the  references  you  will  there  find,  you  may  easily 
satisfy  yourselves  that,  as  I  said,  a  central  government  formed 
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no  part  of  the  primitive  oonoeption  of  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
A   ;  '     >  of  the   common  faith,  a  propagation  as  one 

C(M  IV  from  the  Apoetles,  an  interchange  of  mutual 

good  offices,  a  use  of  the  same  Sacraments  and  the  same 
Scriptnre*— these  are  the  chief  component  parts  of  the  idea 
of  the  unity  of  the  whole  confraternity  of  Christians  as  con- 
templated by  the  earlier  writers.  It  is  an  idea  of  which,  in 
their  oontroversiee  with  the  heretics,  they  are  very  frequently 
led  to  speak ;  and  if  the  thought  of  a  central  government 
had  formed  any  part  of  it,  it  surely  could  not  have  failed  to 
show  itself  upon  some  occasion  when  they  professedly  under- 
took to  expound  its  nature. 

Indeed  it  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Papal  scheme 
that  such  a  vigorous  central  government,  and  such  a  total 
dependence  of  the  Church  upon  it  as  it  supposes,  requires 
for  its  realisation  far  more  temporal  prosperity  to  the  Church 
than  men  ever  saw  before  the  age  of  Constantine.  Such  a 
church  government  is  a  kingdom  of  this  world,  or  at  least  is 
necessarily  dependent  on  a  kingdom  of  this  world.  For  it  is 
manil^  that  with  a  widely  diffused  community,  scattered 
over  distant  regions,  the  connection  of  the  members  with 
the  head  as  a  body  politic— the  power  of  communicating  with, 
oonsnlting,  and  obeying  that  central  power — must  be  liable 
to  be  continually  interrupted  by  the  temporal  governments  of 
those  regions  through  which  those  members  are  scattered. 
The  Bishop  of  Rome  could  not  have  ruled  monarchically  the 
wh(^  Church  before  Constantine,  the  thing  was  physically  im- 
possible ;  and  so,  even  still  more,  was  a  General  Council.  So 
that  if,  to  have  a  central  authority  capable  of  binding  and 
dirt^cting  the  whole  Church  be  essential  to  a  realisation  of  its 
unity,  then  the  Church  was  left  without  such  an  essential  for 
more  than  three  hundred  years.  But,  as  I  said,  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  ettmmtial ;  fipom  the  first  it  was  an  unessential  lunttor, 
and  to  be  determined  by  circomstanoes,  how  far  and  to  what 
extent  Christiaas  should  coalesce  into  communities  under  the 
same  government,  and  within  what  limits  a  subordination  of 
jurisdiction  should  be  established.     Grsdually  we  find   the 
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Churches  more  and  more  accommodating  themselvps  to  the 
Btnicture  of  the  state,  until  when  tho  state  becom(>8  Christian, 
the  Church  too  aoquiree  a  possibility  of  unit^n]  action  as  one 
body  corporate,  and  by  the  will  of  the  Emperor  the  first 
General  Council  is  assembled ;  and  thenceforward  for  some  time 
the  image  of  the  Church  is  that  of  one  great  corporate  body 
co-extensive  with  the  state,  and  finding  its  culminating  point 
in  the  same  eminence — the  imperial  supremacy.  And  this 
continues  pretty  much  the  state  of  things  so  long  as  the  hand 
of  the  Emperor  is  firm  enough  to  hold  the  vast  body  politic 
together.  But  soon  it  becomes  evident  that  a  dissolution  of 
its  part.8  is  inevitable,  and  that  the  East  and  West  must  part 
company.  And  it  was  this  withdrawal  of  the  imperial  grasp 
which  left  the  West  without  any  other  central  authority  than 
that  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  ready  to  afford  it.  It 
is  a  remarkable  and  significant  fact  that  the  same  Pope  who 
consummated  the  separation  of  the  West  from  the  East,  was 
he  who  recognised  the  forged  Decretals  as  the  law  of  the 
Church.  I  speak  of  Nicolas  I.  By  the  first  of  these  the 
bounds  of  the  visible  Church  were  for  the  first  time  limited  to 
the  regions  dependent  on  the  See  of  Rome,  the  whole  of  the 
Greek  communion  being  involved  in  the  heresy  of  denying 
the  double  procession,  as  well  as  in  the  schism  of  recognising 
Photius ;  and  by  the  second  a  speedy  advantage  waa  taken  of 
that  separation  to  pass  upon  Western  Christendom  a  forgery 
which,  with  free  communication  between  the  Elast  and  West, 
could  never  have  maintained  it«  credit  for  a  day. 

The  Decretals  of  Isidore  are  a  document  to  which  no  re- 
spectable Roman  Catholic  writer  of  the  present  day  attaches 
the  least  credit ;  and  yet  they  undeniably  formed  one  of  the 
most  potent  influences  by  which  the  monarchical  power  of 
the  Popes  over  the  Western  Church  was  established.  Up  to 
this  period  the  Decretals,  the  letters  or  edicts  of  the  Bishops 
of  Rome,  according  to  the  authorised  or  common  edition  of 
Dionysius,  commenced  with  Pope  Siricius  towards  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century.  To  the  collection  of  Dionysius  was  added 
that  of  the  authentic  Councils  which  bore  the  name  of  Isidore 
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of  Seville.  On  a  sudden  was  promulgated,  unannounced, 
withoat  preparation,  not  abeolutely  unquestioned,  but  appa- 
rently overawing  at  onoe  all  doubt,  a  new  Code,  which  to  the 
former  authentic  documents  added  fifty-nine  letters  and 
decrees  of  the  twenty  oldest  Popes,  from  Clement  to  Mel- 
chiades,  and  the  donation  of  Constantine ;  and  in  the  third 
part,  among  the  decrees  of  the  Popes  and  of  the  Councils 
from  Silvester  to  Gregory  XI.,  thirty-nine  false  Decrees, 
and  the  acta  of  several  nnanthentic  Councils.  '  In  this  vast 
manual,'  says  Dean  Milman,  '  of  sacerdotal  Christianity,  the 
Popee  appear  from  the  first  as  guardians,  parents,  legislators 
of  the  faith  throughout  the  world.  The  false  Decretals  do  not 
merely  aasert  the  supremacy  of  the  Popes — the  dignity  and 
privil^pes  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome — they  comprehend  the 
whole  dogmatic  system  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  the 
wliole  hierarchy  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  degree,  their 
sanctity  and  immunities,  their  persecutions,  their  disputes, 
their  right  of  appeal  to  Rome.  They  are  full  and  minute  on 
Chorch  property,  on  its  usorpation  and  spoliation ;  on  or- 
dinations; on  the  Sacraments,  on  baptism,  confirmation, 
"iage,  the  Eucharist ;  on  fasts  and  festivals ;  the  discovery 
;:ic  Croes,  the  discovery  of  the  relics  of  the  Apostles;  on 
the  chrism,  holy  water,  consecration  of  churches,  blessing  of 
the  fruits  of  the  field  ;  on  the  sacred  vessels  and  habiliments. 
Personal  incidents  are  not  wanting  to  give  life  and  reality  to 
the  fiction.  The  whole  is  composed  with  the  air  of  profound 
piety  and  reverence ;  a  specious  purity,  and  occasionally  t)eauty, 
in  tlie  moral  tone.  There  are  many  axioms  of  seemingly 
nnoere  and  vital  religion.  But  for  the  too  manifest  design, 
the  aggrandisement  of  the  See  of  Rome  ;  .  .  but  for  the  mon- 
dtroufl  ignorance  of  history  which  betrays  itself  in  glaring 
anachroniama,  and  in  the  utter  confusion  of  the  order  of 
events  and  the  lives  of  distinguished  men — the  former 
awakening  keen  and  jealous  inspicion,  the  latter  making  the 
detection  of  the  spuriooaneM  of  the  whde  easy,  clear,  irre- 
fragable ;  the  fidiie  Decretals  might  still  have  maintained 
their  place  in  ecclesiastical  history.     They  am  now  given  up 
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hy  all ;  not  a  voice  ia  raised  in  their  fuvuur ;  the  utmost  that 
is  done  by  those  who  cannot  suppress  all  regret  at  their 
explosion,  is  to  palliate  the  guilt  of  the  forger,  to  call  in 
question  or  to  weaken  the  influence  which  they  had  in  their 
day  and  throughout  the  later  history  of  Christianity. 

'  The  author  or  (authors)  of  this  most  audacious  and  elabo- 
rate of  pious  frauds  is  unknown ;  the  date  and  place  of 
compilation  are  driven  into  such  narrow  limits  that  they  may 
be  determined  within  a  few  years,  and  within  a  very  circum- 
scribed region.  The  false  Decretals  came  not  from  Rome; 
the  time  of  their  arrival  at  Rome,  after  they  were  known 
beyond  the  Alps,  appears  almost  certain.  In  one  year 
Nicolas  I.  is  apparently  ignorant  of  their  existence,  the  next 
he  speaks  of  them  with  full  knowledge.  They  contain  words 
manifestly  used  at  the  Council  of  Paris,  a.d.  829,  consequently 
are  of  later  date ;  they  were  known  to  the  Levite  Benedict 
of  Mentz,  who  composed  a  Supplement  to  the  Capitularies 
of  Adgesil,  between  a.d.  840-847.  The  city  of  Mentz  is  de- 
signated with  nearly  equal  certainty  as  the  place  in  which, 
if  not  actually  composed,  they  were  first  promulgated  as  the 
canon  law  of  Christendom. 

*  The  state  of  affitirs  in  the  divided  and  distracted  Empire 
might  seem  almost  to  call  for,  almost  to  justify,  this  desperate 
effort  to  strengthen  the  ecclesiastical  power.  All  the  lower 
clergy,  including  some  of  the  bishops,  were  groaning  just  at 
the  time  under  heavy  oppression.  By  the  Constitution  of 
Charlemagne  .  .  .  the  clergy  were  under  strict  subordination 
to  the  bishop,  the  bishop  to  the  metropolitan,  and  the  metro- 
politan only  to  the  Emperor.  Conflicting  Popes,  or  Popes  in 
conflict  with  Italian  enemies,  or  with  their  own  subjects,  had 
reduced  the  Papacy  to  vassalage  under  the  Empire ;  con- 
flicting kings,  on  the  division  of  the  realm  of  Charlemagne, 
had  not  yet,  but  were  soon  about  to  submit  the  Empire  to 
the  Roman  supremacy.  All  at  present  was  anarchy.  The 
Germans  and  the  French  were  drawing  asunder  into  separate 
rival  nations ;  the  sons  of  Louis  were  waging  an  endless,  im- 
placable strife ;  almost  every  year,  less  than  every  decad  of 
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yean,  beheld  a  new  partition  of  the  Empire ;  kingdoms  roee 
4nd  feU ;  took  new  boundaries,  acknowledged  new  sorereigns ; 
DO  goremment  was  strong  enough  to  maintain  the  law ;  might 
was  the  only  law.  The  hierarchy,  if  not  the  whole  clergy,  had 
takeo  the  lead  in  the  disruption  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire  ; 
they  had  abased  the  throne  of  Loais ;  they  were  for  a  short 
dtsBstroos  period  now  the  victims  of  that  abasement.  Their 
wealth  was  their  danger.  They  had  become  secular  princes, 
they  had  become  nobles,  they  had  become  vast  landed  proprie- 
tors ;  bat  during  the  civil  wars  it  was  not  the  persuasive  voice 
bot  the  strong  arm,  which  had  authority  ;  the  mitre  must  bow 
bslbte  the  helmet,  the  crosier  before  the  sword  :  not  only  the 
domains,  .the  persons  of  the  clergy  had  lost  their  sanctity.  The 
peraacation  and  oppression  of  the  Church  and  the  clergy  had 
reached  a  height  unknown  in  former  times.  Thus  writes  Bishop 
Agobard  of  Lyons : — "  No  condition  of  men,  whether  free  or 
onfree,  is  so  insecnre  in  the  possession  of  his  property  as 
the  priest.  No  one  can  foresee  how  many  days  he  may  be 
master  of  his  church,  of  his  house.  Not  only  the  estates  of 
the  Church,  the  churches  themselves  are  sold."  The  Synod  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  (a.d.  826),  protested  against  the  contempt 
into  which  the  clergy  had  fallen  with  the  ungodly  laity. 
They  wrote  in  bitter  remonstrance  to  King  Pepin,  the  son  of 
Loais, — "  There  are  people  who  boldly  say,  '  Where  hath  God 
ordained  that  the  goods  of  which  the  priests  daim  possession 
are  consecrated  to  Uim  ?  The  whole  earth  is  the  Lord's ; 
has  He  not  abated  it  (or  the  good  of  all  mankind  ?  ' "  The 
metropolitans  alone  .  .  .  stood  above  the  tumults,  themselves 
if  not  tyrants  or  instruments  of  royal  tyranny,  either  trampling 
on  the  inferior  clergy,  or,  at  least,  not  protecting  them  from 
being  trampltxl  on  or  plundered  by  others. 

'  It  might  occur  to  the  most  religious  that,  for  the  sake  of 
religion ;  it  might  occur  to  those  to  whom  the  dignity  and 
interest  of  the  sacerdotal  order  wore  their  religion,  that  some 
effort  must  be  made  to  reinvest  the  clergy  in  thfir  iniiieriiled 
sanctity.  There  most  be  some  eppeal  against  this  secular, 
this  ecclesisstical  tyranny:  and  whither  should  appeal  be? 
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It  could  not  In?  to  the  Scrip!  iin->,  io  tin-  inr«|)»M  j  li  riiii>»(  in- 
to ancient  and  venerable  tradition,  to  the  nnrepenled,  ir- 
repealaUe,  law  of  the  Church ;  to  remote  and  awful  Rome. 
Rome  must  be  proclaimed  in  an  nnnsnal,  more  emphatic 
manner,  the  eternal,  immemorial  court  of  appeal ;  the  tra- 
dition must  not  rest  on  the  comparatively  recent  names  of 
Leo  the  Great,  of  Innocent  the  Great,  of  Siricius,  or  the 
right  of  appeal  depend  on  the  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Sardica ;  it  must  come  down  from  the  successors  of  St.  Peter 
himself  in  unbroken  sncoession  ;  the  whole  clergy  must  have 
a  perpetu^,  indefeasible  sanctity  of  the  same  luitiquity.' ' 

Altogether,  however,  this  of  the  false  Decret^  is  one  of 
the  most  audacious  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  suooeesful 
forgeries  ever  perpetrated.  In  audacity  it  is  in  some  respects 
equalled  by,  in  others  went  far  beyond  that  of  the  Apostolic 
Constitutions;  in  success  it  went  immeasurably  beyond 
them.  And  the  superior  success  of  the  false  Decretals  re- 
flects little  honour  on  the  intelligence  of  the  mass  of  the 
clergy  or  the  honesty  of  the  Popes. 

Such  was  the  uncritical  ignorance  which  now  prevailed 
generally  in  the  West,  that  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  may 
have  been  really  imposed  upon  l^  this  flagrant  forgery. 
Even  in  the  seventeenth  century  a  Jesuit  was  found  to 
defend  its  claims  to  authenticity.'  But  whoever  else  was 
imposed  on,  the  Popes  could  hardly  have  been.  Here  was 
a  long,  continuous,  unbroken  series  of  letters,  an  accumu- 
lated mass  of  decrees  of  Councils,  of  which  the  archives  of 
Rome  could  show  no  vestige,  and  on  which  the  traditions  of 
Rome  were  altogether  silent.  Yet,  as  soon  as  they  become 
known  to  the  Popes,  they  are  eagerly  embraced  as  genuine 
title-deeds  of  their  inheritance ;  they  are  incorporated  into 
the  canon  law  of  the  Church,  and  are  cited  without  reserve 
by  a  whole  line  of  Pontiflfe  as  conclusive  evidence  upon  the 
points  with  which  they  are  concerned. 

'  Milman's  LattH  Christiairitg,  vol.  ii.  pp.  374-377 
'  Fraociiicus  Turriaiius  — Delia  Torre,  a  S]>anianl. 
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CAUSES  THAT  MADE  THE  RECEPTION  OF  TUB 
DECRETALS  POSSIBLE— UREGORY  VIL 

Gentlemen, — I  called  your  attention,  at  the  close  of  my 
last  lecture,  to  that  extraordinary  collection  of  documentH, 
the  fidse  Decretals.  And  I  observed  that  ignorant,  grossly 
ignorant  as  the  age  was  in  which  they  were  published,  such  a 
forgery  as  that  could  not  have  gained  credence  in  the  Western 
Church  if  there  had  not  been  strong  predisposing  influences 
at  work  to  make  men's  minds  ready  to  receive  the  idea  of  a 
Ihipal  theocracy  which  it  presents.  Though  the  empire  of 
the  Popes  as  it  flourished  in  the  middle  ages  was,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  Ultramontanes  are  willing  to  allow,  founded 
upon  those  documents,  yet  it  certainly  was  not  founded  upon 
them  alone ;  nor  could  it  have  been  founded  on  them  at  all  if 
they  had  not  been  braced  and  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  some  flnner  materials.  Of  the  groesneas  of  that  forgery  I 
hare  already  endeavoured  to  convey  some  general  notion,  but 
a  particular  instance  will  perhaps  accomplish  my  putpose  still 
better.  Here  then  is  one,  adopted  into  the  recognised  body 
of  the  Canon  Law,  the  ecclesiastical  code  of  Western  Christen- 
dom, as  part  of  an  Epistle  addressed  by  Anacletns  about  the 
year  8i  to  all  the  Bishops  of  the  world. 

*The  most  Holy  lioman  and  Apostolic  Church  hath 
r.V*  -  •  the  primacy,  not  from  the  Apoatles  but  from  Christ 
ii  irtrl    has  won  an  eminence  of  power  over  all  the 

Chiir  1  the  whole  flock  of  Christian   people;  as  He 

II  "  T  .'r,  llu.u  art  Peter  Ac    The  feUowship  also 

•  t  ,     tie  Pnul,  that  vessel  of  election,  was  added 

in  till'*    atue  city  of  Home;  who  in  one  day  and  at  the  same 
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iwiM  with  IVter,  was  crowned  with  t*  glorious  martyrdom 
under  the  Emperor  Nero.  These  two  Apostles  consecrated 
the  Roman  Church,  and  preferred  it  by  their  presence  and 
their  triumph  to  all  the  other  cities  of  the  whole  world.  And 
though  the  prayer  of  all  the  saints  be  poured  forth  per- 
petually for  all,  yet  the  blessed  Paul  expressly,  under  his 
own  hand,  ijiakes  this  promise  to  the  Romans  :  For  God 
is  my  witness,  whom  I  serve  in  the  gospel  of  His  Son,  that 
without  ceasing  I  make  mention  of  you  always  in  my  prayers. 
The  first  See  therefore,  by  heavenly  gifts,  is  that  of  the  Roman 
Church.  The  second  is  at  Alexandria  consecrated  in  Peter's 
name  by  Mark,  his  disciple  and  evangelist,  who,  under  Peter  s 
direction,  first  preached  in  Egypt,  and  obtained  a  glorious 
martyrdom,  and  was  succeeded  by  Abilius.  The  third  See 
is  that  of  Antioch,  made  venerable  by  the  name  of  the  same 
Apostle  Peter,  because  he  dwelt  there  before  he  came  to 
Rome,  and  made  Ignatius  bishop  there ;  and  because  there 
first  the  name  of  Christians  was  given  to  the  new  race. 
Amongst  the  Apostles  there  was  a  certain  difference ;  and 
though  all  were  Apostles,  yet  it  was  granted  to  Peter  by  the 
Lord  (and  indeed  they  themselves  wished  the  same)  that  he 
should  preside  over  the  other  Apostles,  and  should  possess 
the  Cephas,  i.e.  the  head  and  chiefty  of  the  Apostolate ;  and 
they  handed  down  the  same  form  to  be  observed  by  their  suo 
cessors  and  the  rest  of  the  Bishops.  This  Apostolic  See  was 
eonstituted  the  hinge  and  head  of  all  Churches  by  the  Lord 
and  not  by  another ;  and  as  the  door  is  governed  by  the  hinge, 
so  are  (by  God  s  will)  all  Churches  governed  by  the  authority 
of  this.' 

I  think,  in  spite  of  all  their  modem  apologists  have  said, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  call  those  ages  *■  dark  '  in  which  such 
stuff  as  this  could  be  successfuUy  palmed  upon  the  Bishops 
of  Verdun  as  the  genuine  production  of  Anacletus  in  the 
first  century.  And  even  in  that  dark  age  there  must,  as  I 
said,  have  been  some  special  causes  co-operating  to  make  the 
success  of  such  an  imposture  possible.  Let  us  now  turn  our 
attention  to  some  of  these. 
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To  tlie  great  mass  of  the  European  State*  which  ro«e 
upon  the  rain  of  the  Roman  Empire  iu  the  Weet,  Rome  really 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  what  she  absurdly  chums  to  be 
nnivereally,  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  their  Churches. 
And  be  it  remembered,  it  was  not  the  Rome  of  primitive 
times,  but  the  Rome  of  the  Leoe  and  the  Gregories,  Rome 
full  of  tlie  idea  of  her  own  supreraac}*,  that  had  thus  the 
moulding  of  the  faith  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Western  Chri»- 
tendom.  In  some  places,  indeed,  the  freer  traditions  of  the 
elder  Church  lingered  amongst  the  remains  of  former  Chris- 
tians not  extirpated  by  the  barbarian  invaders, — and  in  all 
such  cases  we  find  the  spirit  of  independence  more  or  lees 
active, — thns  clearly  indicating  the  source  from  which  the  new 
principles  were  derived.  And  of  this  freer  tradition,  inherited 
apparently  from  some  Oriental  source,  the  instances  of  the 
Irish  and  old  British  Churches  will  at  once  occur  to  you. 
But  in  general,  as  I  said,  R<mie  had  directly  or  indirectly 
the  moulding  of  the  fiuth  of  the  Christianised  barbarians  in 
her  own  hands,  and  she  did  not  fiul  to  profit  by  the  golden 
opportunity.  The  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Bishop  as  the 
Ic^'itiiiiate  heir  of  the  spiritual  monarchy  of  St.  I'eter  was 
almobt  the  first  element  of  the  Christian  faith  as  propagated 
by  her  missionariea.  The  image  of  the  gretA  Apostle,  with 
his  keys  as  the  porter  of  heaven,  was  placed  vividly  before 
the  barbaroos  minds  of  the  new  converts,  and  they  were 
taught  to  see  in  the  Pope  the  earthly  administrator  of  that 
awful  power.  Ludicrous  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  reasoning  ascribed  to  King  Oswy  at  the 
8yn(Ml  of  Wliitb)'  prevailed  in  determining  many  a  man's 
iniplii-it  sulitni.Hi>ion  to  the  Roman  See.  Cdman,  the  Bishop 
of  landisfanie,  had  urged  the  tradition  of  St.  John  for  the 
Irish  modi'  of  o'lrlr  *  -  Koster.  He  was  of  course  con- 
frotit.-.!  by  thf  rival  ^  «  of  St.  Peter,  who  it  was  signi- 

firauitly  iwl(lt<d,  has  the  keys  (^heaven.    The  hint  was  readily 
'  Do^oo/iieaaked  Cdman,  *aoknoirledge 
M*  k&jB  ct  heaven  ? '    *  Unqneationably !  * 
replied  Colman.    '  Then  for  my  part/  said  Oswy,  '  I  will  hold 


lo  St.  I'  \  lirii  i  oiler  mvscU  ut  i  uld 

shut  t '  I  ine.' ' 

\  litre,  too,  it  mast  be  remembered,  and  a  living, 

vi.sibl  tic  authority,  easily  rec<  ■  thingM 

nattp  ...^'cnial  to  the  human  mind,  ..^i  . , .ly  to  the 

K<  urous  mind.     The  faith  of  the  Iloman  Church  was  a 

r  iMJy  and  facile  index  of  orthodoxy,  and  the  minds  of  the 
barlMirians,  as  averse  to  religious  as  they  were  prone  to  secular 
contentions,  could  not  be  easily  satisfied  by  any  leas  aooeenble 
or  less  conspicuous  mark.  They  wanted  a  short  road  to  right 
belief,  which  should  require  no  time  or  painful  attention  to 
discover  it,  and  such  a  short  road  they  found  in  believing  aa 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  believed.  They  could  not,  like  the 
Eastern  Bishops,  take  an  interest  in  the  excitement  of  reli- 
gious disputation,  and  wait  till  a  controversy  was  fought  out, 
through  a  whole  polemical  campaign,  in  the  skirmishes  of 
single  Bishops,  or  the  pitched  battles  of  Synodical  Assemblies. 
They  wanted  a  guide  who  should  take  all  this  trouble  off  their 
minds,  and  they  found  him,  as  they  thought,  in  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter.  For  where  in  the  West  could  any  rival  be 
pointed  out  ?  Its  consecration  by  the  martyrdom  of  the  great 
Apostles ;  its  venerable  name ;  its  mysterious  union  of  atill 
nnforgotten  civil  with  ecclesiastical  pre-eminence;  its  very 
remoteness  as  a  shrine  to  be  visited  by  pious  pilgrims ;  its 
superior  civilisation ;  its  treasuries  of  learning  and  wisdom ; 
all  these  circomstances  threw  an  awful  kind  of  majesty  around 
Rome,  which  could  not  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  a 
mythic  age,  when  men's  minds  were  in  the  condition  of 
imaginative  children,  and  give  to  the  Papal  See  the  character 
of  an  oracle  of  heaven  established  upon  earth,  llius  the  idea 
of  reverence  for  the  Pope,  as  the  Spiritual  Father  of  Christen- 
dom, was  wrought  into  men's  minds  from  their  infancy  as  part 
of  their  religion ;  nay,  as  the  very  foundation  of  their  religion ; 
since  it  was  as  the  tradition  of  St.  Peter,  as  the  faith  pro- 
pounded by  the  Holy  See,  that  their  creed  itself  was  received. 

The  immense  advantages  thus  conceded  to  the  Bishop  of 

'  Bede,  Eeel.  Hut.  iii.  25. 
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Rome  in  the  straggle  he  was  about  to  make  for  a  theocratic 
temporal  aaUiority,  as  head  of  the  Christian  nation,  wen^ 
certAinly  not  foreseen  by  the  barbarous  princes  who  thus 
readily  conceded  them.  Bot  those  advantages  were  indeed 
enatnons.  Once  it  became  fully  nnderstood  fay  the  people  of 
Europe  that  oat  of  the  Church  there  was  no  salvation,  and 
that  to  be  in  the  Church  it  was  necessary  to  be  in  communion 
with  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  there  was  prepared  and  placed  in 
his  hands  a  tremendous  thunderbolt,  which  a  daring  and  un- 
scrnpuloas  Pontiff  might  launch  with  terrible  effect  against 
the  thrones  of  princes.  And  nothing,  I  think,  can  show  more 
cleariy  how  strongly  this  idea  of  the  necessity  of  union  with 
the  See  of  Rome  had  wrought  itself  into  the  mind  of  Europe, 
than  the  circumstance  that,  throughout  that  long  and  fierce 
battle,  waged  for  whole  centuries  between  the  Empire  and  the 
Popedom,  never  until  the  period  of  the  Reformation  did  the 
idea  of  breaking  communion  with  Rome  seem  to  present  itself 
•s  a  possible  enterprise  to  any  sovereign.  The  only  remedies 
for  Pkpal  tyranny  that  occurred  were  either  to  coerce  the 
individual  Pontiff  into  sabmission  by  brute  force,  or  to  get 
him  deposed  and  another  set  up  in  his  place  by  a  Council  of 
Bishops.  To  a  mind  duly  penetrated  indeed  with  Christian 
principles,  it  might  seem  that  a  persuasion  of  the  infallibility 
of  the  Pope,  in  the  strictest  sense,  is  the  Intimate  and  inevit- 
able development  of  a  conception  of  him  as  the  necessary 
centre  of  ecclesiastical  unity.  A  supernatural  gift  of  this 
kind  conferred  on  the  Pope  would  appear  to  such  a  mind 
necessarily  required  by  the  circamstances  of  the  case,  since  to 
mch  a  mind  it  woald  itppear  repugnant  to  reason  to  suppose 
that  Christ  would  make  men's  salvation  dependent  upon  the 
caprices  of  one  who,  as  far  as  mere  natural  qualifications  went, 
might  often  be  ignorant  and  vidous,  and  compel  men,  under 
pain  of  damnation,  to  shun,  by  every  concession,  tiie  excom- 
munication of  a  person  whose  demands  might  be  utterly  un- 
righteoos  and  even  impious.  But  the  coarse  understandings 
of  the  soldier-princes  6C  the  middle  ages  were  not  sCaggersd 
by  such  alarming  ooiueqaencet.    The  popular  conception  of 
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the  spiritual  powers  of  the  Church  was  of  a  kind  of  inaj/icul 
influence  belon^j^ng  to  churchmen  in  virtue  of  their  oiiice,  and 
which  depended  not  for  its  eflicacy  upon  the  reasons  for  which, 
or  the  dispositions  with  which,  it  was  wielded.  Peter  was  to 
be  submitted  to  not  because  what  he  commanded  was  neoeft- 
sarilj  right,  but  because  he  had  the  keys  and  might  shut  the 
refractory  out  of  heaven.  Church-oensoree  were  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  spell,  which,  when  duly  performed  aooording  to  all 
the  proper  ceremonies,  and  by  the  proper  person,  had  a  sort' 
of  physical  effect.  It  might  be  controlled  by  a  higher  spell 
of  some  superior  magician,  or  the  arch-enchanter  might  be 
seized  and  bound  and  forced  to  reverse  his  incantations ;  but 
as  to  utterly  denying  his  power,  that  would  have  been  to  shake 
the  very  foundations  of  the  Christianity  of  those  ages,  as  it 
subsisted  in  Western  Europe. 

The  main  checks,  then,  which  the  Imperial  power  could 
exercise  over  the  Papal  were  either,  (1)  direct  coercion  of  the 
Pope,  by  getting  his  person  into  the  Emperor's  hands ;  or  (2) 
indirect  coercion  by  intimidating  the  great  prelates  and  in- 
ferior clergy  through  whom  the  Papal  rescripts  were  to  be 
issued,  and  who  were  the  immediate  representatives  of  the 
Church  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

The  grand  aim,  then,  of  the  founders  of  the  Papal  theo- 
cracy was  to  emancipate  themselves  from  both  these  modes  of 
control  by  securing  (1)  their  independent  stability  in  their 
own  Italian  princedom,  and  (2)  the  total  dependence  of  the 
whole  clerical  order  throughout  Europe  on  themselves,  and 
themselves  alone.  What  enabled  them  to  carry  out  these  bold 
plans  was  a  strong  reaction  in  public  feeling  from  the  gross 
secularism  which  prevailed  during  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century.  Never  had  the  Papacy  fallen  so  low  as  at 
the  beginning  of  that  century ;  never  had  it  risen  so  high  as 
it  did  before  its  close. 

For  a  long  disastrous  interval  the  power  of  creating  the 
Popes  had  fallen  into  the  polluted  hands  of  the  Italian  princes, 
and  by  them  had  been  almost  openly  set  up  to  auction  for  the 
highest  bidder.     The  consequence  was  a  succession  of  Ponti£b 
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who  were  a  dusgraoe  not  to  the  chair  of  Pet^r  only,  but  to 
human  nature — men,  if  they  can  be  called  men,  whose 
monatitNia  iniquity  can  only  be  paralleled  by  that  of  the 
wont  and  most  despicable  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Roman 
Bmpeitjn — P(mti£b  so  notorioosly  alx)ininable  that  the  only 
rssooroe  left  to  Baronins,  in  deecribing  those  lamentable  times, 
is  the  ingenious  one  of  converting  their  very  depravity  into  a 
proof  of  the  continuance  of  divine  guidance  to  his  Church ; 
since  nothing,  he  observes,  could  be  a  more  illustrious  miracle 
than  the  maintenance  of  the  Roman  See  while  such  monsters 
were  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  destroy  it.'  And 
soch  as  Rome  was,  such,  to  a  fearful  extent,  was  the  rest  of 
the  Church  dependent  on  it.  The  whole  head  was  sick  and 
the  whole  heart  faint.  Open  simony,  gross  ignorance,  un- 
bloahing  immorality,  hardly-dissembled  contempt  for  their 
own  sacred  functions,  characterised  too  generally  the  great 
prelates  and  the  inferior  clergy  throughout  Europe ;  and 
bishops  in  many  oases  were  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
temp(md  barons  aronnd  them.  At  the  crisis  of  this  frightful 
corruption,  the  known  good  character  and  piety  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  III.  enabled  him  once  more  to  vindicate  the  proper 
sacred  privileges  of  the  imperial  dignity,  to  wrest  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Pope  from  the  Roman  barons,  and  to  take 
it  into  his  own  hands.  And  from  him  reluctant  Italy  was 
compelled  to  receive  a  snccession  of  German  Pontiflb — 
Clement  II.,  Damasns  11.,  Leo  IX.,  and  Victor  II. — who  set 
themselves  earnestly  to  reform  the  Church  and  restore  a 
healthier  moral  tone.  During  the  pontificate  of  the  last  oi 
these  Henry  died,  and  dying  left  his  infimt  son  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  Pope,  who  had  been,  before  his  elevation,  the 
great  Emperor's  friend  and  ooonaellor.  This  was,  in  ftct,  to 
make  Victor  at  once  Pbpe  and  Emperor;  and  though  he 
ei^oyed  that  double  dignity  bat  a  short  time,  the  example  did 
much  to  prepare  men's  minds  for  what  was  to  follow,  and  show 
the  possilnlity  of  such  a  sovereign^  as  the  Oregories  and  the 
Innocent*  afterwards  almost  realised. 

*  Bmqo.  AmmU  sd  An.  1000,  vol.  s.  pi  Mt  DJL 
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The  de>ath  of  Victor,  the  dintractions  of  the  Empire  oonse- 
nr.r-ut  upon  Henrj'  IV.'s  minority  and  the  rival  claiinH  of  the 
1  i  use  of  Lorraine,  exposed  the  See  of  Rome  once  more  to  the 
danger  of  becoming  a  prey  to  the  avarice  of  the  Italian  nobles, 
and  showed  plainly  that  no  permanent  support  could  be 
reckoned  upon  from  the  imperial  power,  and  that,  if  the 
Church  were  to  be  helped,  she  must  help  herself.  And  now 
appeared  a  line  of  churchmen  who  were  not  unequal  to  the 
requirements  of  the  times.  The  first  great  move  was  made 
by  Nicolas  II.,  in  one  of  those  amazing  strokes  of  sacceesful 
audacity  which  only  Popes  can  venture  on,  nor  they  except 
r.^  Toat  conjunctures.     The  second  Latoran  Ck>uncil,  under  his 

i  ration,  had  been  induced  to  decree  that  the  election  of  the 
Pope  should  thenceforth  vest  in  the  Cardinals  of  Borne,  where- 
soever assembled,  and  to  back  that  decree  with  one  of  those 
fearful  anatJiemAS  of  which  medieval  Councils  were  alarm- 
ingly prodigal.  *  May  he,'  they  say,  '  who  contravenes  this 
decree  endure  the  wrath  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Gli'  -t. 
and  that  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  this  life  and  the  next  I 
May  his  house  be  desolate,  and  no  one  dwell  in  his  tents ! 
Let  his  children  be  orphans,  his  wife  a  widow,  his  sons  out- 
castA  and  beggars  !  May  the  usurer  consume  his  substance, 
and  the  stranger  reap  his  labours !  May  all  the  world  and 
all  the  elements  war  upon  him,  and  the  merits  of  all  the 
saints  which  sleep  in  the  Lord  inflict  visible  \  ce  on  him 

during  his  life!     WTiosoever,  on  the  other  hall  keep 

this  law,  by  the  authority  of  St.  Peter  is  absolved  from  all  his 
sins.'* 

But  Nicolas  knew  well  that  such  ferocious  neighbours  as 
the  robber-princes  of  Tusculum,  Praeneste,  and  Galeria,  were 
not  to  be  overawed  by  mere  threats  however  horrible,  or  mere 
promises  however  lavish  of  spiritual  good.  And,  looking 
round  for  help,  he  spied  it  in  a  quarter  where  none  but  a  Pope 
would  have  thought  of  seeking  it.  The  Normans  had  lately 
descended  as  a  swarm  of  impious  marauders  upon  Italy.     A 

*  Coandl  held  in  the  Lateian,  1059.    See  Baron.  Jnn^  toL  xi.  p.  257a- 
261  CO. 
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former  Po|>»-     I IX. — had  levied  a  kind  of  holy  war  against 

them,  had  bet*u  taken  prisoner,  and  had  been  given  up  only 
aa  a  dying  man.  A  great  part  of  them  were  actually  at  this 
t  ime  under  sentence  of  excommunication.  Yet  it  was  to  these 
strange  allies  that  Nicolas  looked  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Choroh  fitxn  the  Roman  barons.  A  bargain  was  soon  struck. 
The  astonished  world  beheld  the  Pope  give  away,  as  if  he 
had  been  undisputed  suzerain  of  all  Naples,  Capua  to  Duke 
Richard,  and  ApuliA,  Calabria,  and  Sicily  to  Robert  Guiscard, 
and  thos  secure  the  aid  of  their  terrible  swords,  not  only  in 
crushing  the  proud  nobles  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  but 
in  maintaining  his  right  thus  to  dispose  of  crowns  at  his  own 
will  and  pleasure. 

Nicolas  was  virtually  succeeded  by  Hildebrand.  I  say 
virtoally  ;  for  everyone  knew  that  Alexander  II.  act<'<1  mt>rt^Iy 
under  the  greftt  Archdeacon's  direction.  With  Hildebrand 
came  the  full  development  of  the  idea  of  the  Papal  theocracy ; 
and  what  enabled  him  to  realise  to  so  great  an  extent  that 
idea  was  the  very  circumstance  which  had  before  enabled 
Henry  III.  so  sucoessftiUy  to  revive  the  imperial  supremacy, 
namely  his  standing  at  the  head  of,  and  being  borne  forward 
by,  the  reforming  party  in  the  Church.  That  party  was  indeed, 
then,  as  all  refonning  parties  are  apt  to  be,  rushing  headlong 
into  extravagance  and  fanaticism  ;  but  it  was  a  reaction  from 
flagrant  and  notorious  abuses,  and  its  very  extravagance  and 
fimatidan  increased  for  the  time  the  force  of  its  impulse. 
No  doubt  the  moral  feeling  of  Europe  was  stron^y  with 
Gregory  VII.  in  his  two  grand  efforts  to  impose  celibacy  upon 
the  whole  body  of  the  priesthood,  and  to  wrest  the  right  of 
inveatttore  from  the  secular  princes.  And  in  their  seal  for 
the  aooomplishment  of  what  they  regarded  as  such  holy  ends 
as  theae,  the  reformers  <^  that  age  were  willingly  blind  to 
the  monstrosity  of  his  pratrations  to  an  unheard  of  power  of 
exercising  an  ordinary  paramount  sway  over  the  princes  of 
the  earth.  This,  I  say,  was  a  previously  unheard  of  power; 
and  let  not  the  assertion  be  met  by  bringing  forward  in- 
stances in  which  previous  Pbpes  had  aaemed  to  exaroistt 

Not.     II  I 
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something   like   the   some    priM  '  i  i n    i    >■■. 

Gregory  VII.    To  argue  so  would  ;;    .     .  ii  .,i  i  n.- 

same  sophistry  as  Hume  uses  in  defending  the  pretensions  of 
our  Stuarts  to  arbitrary  power.  It  may  be  that  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  Charles  I.'s  despotic  acts  for  which  something 
like  a  precedent  may  not  be  found  in  some  one  or  other  pre- 
vious prince's  proceedings,  through  a  long  succession  of 
monarchs  during  a  long  lapse  of  generations.  But  an  in- 
stance here  and  there  of  vigour  beyond  the  law,  put  forth 
at  rare  conjunctures  and  under  peculiar  circumstances,  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  converting  an  exception  into  the 
rule,  and  claiming  this  power  beyond  the  law  as  the  ordinary 
prerogative  of  the  sovereign. 

Where  something  was  apparently  called  for  by  circum- 
stances which  no  recognised  or  established  civil  power  could 
do  legitimately,  the  Bishops  of  Rome  had  sometimes  come 
forward,  in  a  kind  of  prophetic  character,  as  the  legates  of 
heaven,  to  give  the  sanction  of  religion  to  what  appeared  to 
be  the  demands  of  necessity,  to  consecrate  the  requirements 
of  political  expediency,  and  make  them  assume  the  character 
of  dispensations  of  Providence.  Thus  Pope  Zachary  gave  the 
crown  of  France  to  Pepin,  and  Leo  HI.  saluted  Charlemagne 
as  CsBsar  Augustus.  But  these  were  in  their  nature  extra- 
ordinary acts,  to  be  tolerated  only  in  the  great  emergencies 
which  called  them  forth.  To  Gregory  VU.  was  reserved  the 
daring  attempt  of  turning  them  into  examples  of  the  regular 
and  ordinary  supremacy  of  the  Roman  See. 

I  have  noticed  one  cause  already  which  made  these  bold 
pretensions  popular  at  the  time,  the  certainty  that  this 
enormous  power  would  be  used  for  the  reformation  of  the 
Church,  and  its  deliverance  fVom  flagrant  abuses  and  from  an 
odious  secular  tyranny,  joined  to  the  conviction  that  no  less 
power,  power  in  no  other  hands,  could  accomplish  these 
ardently  desired  objects. 

But  there  was  another  cause  also,  of  a  less  spiritual 
character,  operating  in  favour  of  the  Popes  during  their 
struggle  with   the   imperial   and   royal   powers   of  Europe. 
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We  hATe  aeen  from  the  banning,  that  the  Bishops  of  Rome 
(Irrived  strength  from  two  soaroes,  a  spiritual  and  a  seciUar, 
[Nirt  ly  as  the  Roman  Church  was  an  Apostolic  See,  and  partly 
as  it  snfasiated  in  the  chief  city  of  the  Empire.  Now  in  the 
prpsent  case  we  must  not  forget  the  latter  of  those  sources. 
The  divisions  of  Europe  had  not  obliterated  the^  traditions  of 
the  old  Roman  Empire.  There  was  still  the  feeling  that  its 
nations  constituted  one  state.  And  the  fierceness  and  lawless- 
ness of  those  divisions  created  an  intense  longing  for  some 
central  arbiter  by  whose  decision  they  might  be  controlled — 
S()riu>thing  that  would  give  the  idea  of  right,  instead  of  the 
wild  and  ferocious  anarchy  which  results  when  '  the  strongest 
hand  appermost'  is  the  only  principle  admitted.  How 
deeply,  even  apart  from  all  religious  considerations,  the 
image  of  a  rightful  supremacy  of  Rome  had  been  impressed 
upon  the  European  mind,  appears  from  many  circumstances 
in  history.  Tht  extraordinary  attempt  of-  Arnold  of  Brescia 
tM  n>vt<.n>  the  authority  of  the  old  Republic  attests  this  fact; 
liUt  htill  more,  in  a  later  age,  what  almost  realised  his  visions, 
the  extraordinary  career  of  the  tribune  Rienzi,  in  whom  for 
a  brief  space  we  see  the  portrait  of  a  kind  of  secular  pope, 
fmbodnng  the  majesty,  not  of  religion  but  of  law,  and  sum- 
moning independent  princes  before  his  bar.  Could  thia 
stnuige  power  have  subsisted  anywhere,  even  for  a  month,  but 
in  Rome  ?  Is  not  the  same  thing  attested  by  the  mysterious 
kind  of  dignity  which  the  title  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
irave  to  the  States  of  the  Glermanic  Confederation  ?  Did  not 
laon  I.  show  a  keen  perception  of  the  imaginative  force 
•  •••is  spell  when  he  prochumed  his  son  King  of  Rome; 
and  may  not  Napoleon  III.  have  a  view  in  the  same  direction 
in  maintaining  at  such  expense  a  French  garrison  in  the 
Eternal  City  ?  • 

Apart  then,  m  I  said,  fWnn  all  religiooa  contideFatioQS, 
rpgarding  the  Pope  no  longer  as  the  socoeisor  of  St.  Peter, 
>'  ><  the  powesBor  of  Rome,  that  drcumstanoe 

I    .  '*  mark  htm  out  as  the  fit  penwin  to  hold  the 

«  Written  is  UwaMBbw.  lUl. 

■  a 
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balance  of  Europe  in  his  hand.  Eveiything,  indeed,  which 
the  nations  of  Europe  had  in  common  was  to  be  traced  up 
to  Rome  as  its  source  and  centre.  There  was  the  knot  of  all 
the  cords  which  bound  them  together.  It  was  Rome  and 
I^me  alone  which  gave  unity  to  tlieir  religion,  their  juris- 
prudence, their  literature,  their  language.  The  image  and 
superscription  of  Rome,  stamped  upon  ever3rthingthey  had  of 
value,  seemed  to  establish  a  claim  of  tribute  from  those  who 
were  so  deeply  indebted  to  her.  And-  thus,  both  in  the  Church 
and  in  the  State,  the  religious  and  the  civil  wants  of  Europe 
seemed  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  realisation  of  that  gigantic 
scheme  which  Gregory  VII.  conceived  and  bequeathed  as  an 
inheritance  never  to  be  forgotten,  as  it  never  has  been  for- 
gotten, by  his -successors.* 

•  Dietatui  of  Chregory  VII. 

That  the  Roman  Church  was  founded  only  by  the  Lord. 

That  the  Bishop  of  Borne  alone  can  be  called  Universal. 

That  he  alone  can  depose  and  restore  Bishops. 

That  his  Legate,  of  whatever  order,  most  have  precedence  of  all  Bishops 
in  Councils  [and  can  give  sentence  of  deposition  against  them]. 

[That  the  Pope  can  depose  the  absent.] 

That  his  ezcommanication  excludes  absolately  from  all  communion,  so 
that  we  must  not  even  dwell  in  the  same  house. 

That  he  [by  himself  alone,  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  time]  can 
make  new  laws,  gather  fresh  conirregations,  divide  Bishoprics  [create  an 
Abbacy  from  a  body  of  Canons,  and  the  contrary,  divide  a  wealthy  Bishopric 
and  unite  poor  ones]. 

That  he  [alone]  is  entitled  to  the  imperial  ensigns. 

That  all  princes  are  bound  to  salute  his  feet  [the  feet  of  the  Pope  alone]. 

[That  his  name  alone  should  be  recited  in  churches.] 

[That  there  is  only  one  name  in  the  world,  viz.,  of  the  Pope.] 

That  be  can  depose  Emperors. 

That  he  can  translate  Bishops  [need  compelling].  [That  he  can]  ordain 
for  any  part  of  the  Church.  [That  one  ordained  by  him  can  preside  over 
another  Church,  but  not  serve  in  war,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  receive  a 
higher  grade  from  any  Bishop.] 

That  no  General  Council  can  be  held  without  his  leave  [precept]. 

[That  no  Chapter,  no  Book,  can  be  held  to  be  canonical  without  his 
authority.] 

[That  his  sentence  ought  to  be  retracted  by  none,  and  he  himself  alone 
of  all  can  retract  it.] 

That  he  cannot  be  judged  by  anyone. 

That  appeals  lie  from  all  parts  of  the  Church  to  him.  [That  none  dare 
to  condemn  him  that  appeals  to  the  Apostolic  Sec] 
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[That  the  gimtmr  ouaM  of  eraiy  Chofoh  oofl^t  to  be  retered  to  him.] 

That  the  BofliMiCharqhaeTerhMened  end  aerer  will  [by  the  teetimony 
of  BoripCvre]. 

[That  the  BoaMD  PboUff,  if  he  baa  been  canonkially  ordained,  is  by  the 
BMrita  of  the  Blewed  Peter  ondoabtedfy  Biade  holy,  by  the  teetimooy  of 
8l  Banodiaiv  Bkhop  of  Papia,  Buuiy  ho^  futhen  agieeiiig  with  him,  ae  is 
nmitainnd  in  the  decrees  of  the  PlesMd  Bymmaehas.] 

[Thaft  by  his  preoept  and  boenoe  it  b  permitted  to  subjects  to  make 
aecHisaHons  ] 

[That  without  a  Synodioal  Assembly  he  can  depose  and  reconcile 
Bishops.] 

HmU  no  one  can  be  esteemed  a  Cath<dic  who  is  not  in  oommonioo  with 
[does  not  agree  with]  the  Boman  Choieh. 

That  the  Pope  can  abeolTe  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegianoe  [from 
their  allefiance  to  the  oajoet]. 

These 'Dictatos' of  Gregory  Vn.  were  written  on  the  blank  side  of  one  of 
the  leaver  withoat  any  indication  of  the  place  in  which  they  were  to  be 
intnidnoed,  or  the  sQoroe,  no  doobt  aotbentio^  from  which  they  were  de- 
rived. We  have  sabjoined  them  here,  with  soma  additiops  and  variatiooa 
in  bradceta,  froan  the  form  in  which  they  appear  in  the  AmitaU  of 
^oL  li.  pp.  47»-«0,  ad  an.  1076.  4  Greg.  TIL— SoiTOBS. 
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LECTURE    Vn. 

OREQORY  riL— QUESTION  OF  INVESTITURE- 
CLERICAL    CELIBACY. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  said  that  in  his  two  grand  enter- 
prises ;  first,  of  imposing  the  rule  of  celibacy  on  the  clergy 
universally ;  and  second,  of  wresting  the  right  of  ecclesiastical 
investitures  from  the  temporal  prince,  Gregory  VTI.  had  the 
general  feeling  of  the  movement  party  of  the  Church  through- 
out Europe  in  his  favour. 

Both  of  these  measures,  it  is  apparent,  were  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  consolidation  of  that  scheme  of  a  Papal 
theocracy  which  was  ever  before  his  mind,  and  the  realisation 
of  which  he  prosecuted  with  that  intense  and  unremitting 
energy  of  will  which  seems,  much  more  than  largeness  of  view 
or  amplitude  of  intellect,  to  have  been  his  title  to  rank  in  the 
catalogue  of  great  men. 

Both  these  measures,  I  say,  were  necessary  for  his  purpose. 
That  a  mere  secular  prince — a  profane  lawman — should  pre- 
sume to  hold  in  his  possession,  nay,  even  to  lay  his  polluted 
hands  upon  the  sacred  ring  and  crozier  which  were  the  badges 
of  spiritual  power,  was  utterly  repugnant  to  the  whole  prin- 
ciple and  spirit  of  his  system ;  and  he  could  not  but  know 
that  as  long  as  the  people  saw  their  prelates  humbly  receiving 
these  insignia  from  the  hands  of  the  civil  magistrate,  the  idea 
of  that  magistrate's  being  in  some  way  the  fountain  of  ecclesi- 
astical OS  well  as  of  civil  jurisdiction — the  fundamental  idea  in 
short  of  the  Imperial  as  opposed  to  the  Papal  system — must 
always  be  associated  with  such  a  ceremony.  And  he  was  too 
shrewd  an  observer  of  human  nature  not  to  have  learned  that 
ideas  thus  associated  with  established  rites  and  customs,  and 
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conveyed  through  the  senses  in  the  groes  forms  of  visible 
prActioe,  are  apt  to  take  a  more  permanent  hold  of  the  popular 
mind,  than  anything  which  is  merely  entrusted  to  the  more 
fine  and  abstract  medium  of  rational  teaching.  Where  an 
idea  is  thus  embodied  in  a  customary  rite  or  ceremony,  it 
will  need  no  peculiar  skill  or  seal  in  the  performer  to  impress 
it  upon  the  beholder.  He  has  but  to  go  through  the  rite  to 
aooompliah  that.  And  though  the  idea  conveyed  will  be  loose 
and  vague,  and  want  precision,  being  left  to  be  collected  finom 
the  ceremony  by  the  rude  minds  of  the  spectators  themselves, 
still  in  a  loose  and  vague  form  it  will  be  permanently 
impressed ;  and  when  the  principles  which  it  involves  are  pro- 
pounded to  those  accustomed  to  the  rite,  those  principles  will 
be  readily  admitted  as  things  before  implicitly  assented  to  as 
known  and  recognised  truths.  Nay,  further,  the  very  vague- 
ness of  the  impression  makes  it  capable  of  indefinite  develop- 
ment. Men  feel  in  such  cases  that  they  have  been  taught 
someUiing  by  the  outward  forms  of  law  or  religion,  of  which 
they  have  but  a  genmral  notion  that  has  never  been  drawn  out 
or  analysed ;  and  when  a  statement  Ot  it  is  presented  to  them 
which  they  can  recognise  as  resembling  that  notion,  though 
in  reality  going  &r  beyond  it,  they  readily  admit  it  as  the 
correct  representation  of  their  previous  faith.  It  was  clearly, 
therefore,  incumbent  upon  Gregory  to  obliterate  a  rite  em- 
bodying, in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  an  idea  utterly  repugnant 
to  the  system  he  was  seeking  to  establish. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  necessity  of  the  case  touched 
him  still  more  closely.  The  possesrioD  of  the  ring  and  crosier 
by  the  temporal  prince  gave  to  die  seenlar  power  practicaUy 
the  disposal  of  the  dignities  of  the  Church,  and  thus  made  it 
the  interest  of  all  who  aspired  to  such  dignities  to  keep  at 
least  CO  fiur  terms  with  the  absolute  disposers  of  them.  The 
clergy  were  the  army,  the  army  dispersed  in  garrisons  as  it 
were  through  every  state  of  Europe,  by  means  of  which 
Oregory  proposed  to  control  the  sovereigns  of  those  states, 
and  force  them  to  obey  the  edicts  issued  tnm  the  Ronan 
capital.    That  army,  therafore,  moit  especially,  and  in  the 
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first  pliicr,  iH'  ix('iin)t«'d  from  all  dep«.'uufncc  up«.)n  tjie  very 
persons  whom  they  might  at  any  time  be  called  on  to  assist  in 
controlling  or  d(^po«ing ;  that  army  miuit  specially,  and  in  the 
first  place,  be  mode  completely  dependent  ujxm  their  spiritual 
head.  The  abolition  of  investitures  manifestly  subserved  the 
former  of  these  objects,  the  disruption  of  the  ties  which 
bound  the  clerical  order  to  the  state ;  and  though  it  did  not  as 
manifestly  subserve  the  other,  the  total  subjugation  of  that 
order  to  the  Roman  See,  yet  it  did  so  really,  and  perhaps 
was  all  the  more  successftd  in  so  doing  l^  not  doing  it  openly. 
It  might  seem,  indeed,  that  in  the  struggle  against  investi- 
tures, the  Popes  were  fighting,  not  so  much  their  own  battles 
as  those  of  the  Chapters,  in  whom  canonical  ly  the  right  of 
lection  inhered.  But  in  truth  when  the  maxims  of  the  canone 
law,  as  modified  by  the  Decretal  forgeries,  began  to  be  under- 
stood, it  was  soon  perceived  that  such  elections  were  little 
better  than  a  weapon  which  might  be  advantageously  used 
against  the  Emperor,  but  could  never  be  turned  against  the 
Pope.  For  with  the  Pope  rested  the  sole  judgment  of  the 
validity  of  an  election,  with  him  the  decision  by  what  offences 
the  dignity  might  be  forfeited.  In  no  case  could  anyone 
whom  the  Pope  disliked  have  any  reasonable  chance  of  obtain- 
ing or  retaining  a  bishopric  or  an  abbey.  Some  flaw  in  the 
election  or  some  flaw  in  the  person  could  always  be  detected 
by  the  acute  eye  of  a  canonist  or  a  theologian  to  justify  the 
Pope,  who  judged  without  appeal,  in  refusing  to  ratify  the 
Chapter's  choice,  or  degrading  the  object  of  it  even  after  rati- 
fication. It  was,  however,  the  former  of  these  ends,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  spiritual  upon  the  temporal  goveniment,  for 
which  the  abolition  of  the  investitures  was  primarily  needful. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy. 
'  He  who  has  a  wife  and  children,'  says  Bacon,  '  has  given 
pledges  to  fortune.'  It  is  impossible  that  a  married  clergy 
should  not  feel  themselves  to  be  citizens  as  well  as  priests. 
The  law  of  nature  compels  them  to  sympathise,  nay,  identify 
themselves,  with  their  offspring ;  and  though  in  their  own 
persons  they  may  consider  themselves  as  wholly  belonging  to 
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a  separate  and  exclusive  corporation,  yet,  in  the  persons  of 
their  children,  they  will  feel  all  the  inflaenoes  of  that  lay 
i«(K.i.ty  in  which  they  are  contained.  For  I  am  speaking  of 
such  an  order  as  a  Christian  priesthood.  It  may  be  to 
a  great  extent  otherwise  in  the  case  of  such  priestly  castes  as 
those  of  ancient  Egypt  or  modem  India,  where  the4)riesthood 
constitnte  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  and  where  the  interests 
and  calling  of  the  son  are  unalterably  the  same  as  the  interests 
and  calling  of  the  father.  But  in  a  Christian  state  the  case  is 
different.  The  sons  of  the  clergy  are  mere  laymen  until  they 
choose  to  dedicate  themselves  to  the  ministry.  The  daughters 
of  the  clergy  are  free  to  ally  themselves  with  men  of  any  rank 
or  profession.  And  hence,  wherever  a  married  clergy  subsists 
in  a  Christian  state,  that  clergy  are  brought  through  their 
families  und<T  the  operation  of  those  same  social  influences 
a.««  act  uix'ii  the  great  body  of  the  laity.  The  clerical  order  is 
as  if  wt-n'  held  in  suspension  l^  the  surrounding  mass,  and 
k«*|)t  fnnii  crvHtallising  into  that  hard  compact  body  which  it 
fomus  uTultT  utiar  circumstances.  Now  such  a  hard  compact 
UmIv  was  just  the  thing  which  Gregoiy  needed  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  edifice  he  was  erecting.  He  could  not  afford  that 
any  one  particle  of  social  interest  and  affection  should  b(>  drawn 
away  from  the  corporate  succession  of  the  elerical  order  it^lf, 
and  wasted  upon  such  mere  secular  relationships  as  those  of 
sons  and  daii^^ht<TH.  The  Choroli — meaning  thereby  the  great 
clerical  hirrurchy  in  close  dependence  on  and  strict  subordina- 
tion to  himself  as  its  head — this  was  the  object  which  was  to 
engross  and  exhaust  all  the  powers  of  love  and  seal  and  earnest 
demtion  implanted  in  human  nature,  and,  as  fiu>  as  possible, 
not  a  wish  or  thought  was  to  stray  from  it  to  any  other  object. 
Hiat  the  clergy — even  monks — should  have  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  was  an  evil  which  could 
not  be  remedied.  He  would  doabtleas  have  preferred  a  race  of 
men  cast  in  iron  or  cut  out  of  a  quarry,  if  they  could  have  been 
got.  But  ancestral  ocnmectiooa  with  the  laity  wore  unavoid- 
able. All  that  oonld  be  done  in  that  respect  was  to  inculcate 
the  necessity  of  disowning  and  neglecting  them.     What  could 
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be  gfoarded  against  was  the  nnneoessaiy  muUiplication  of  sach 
connections  by  marriage ;  and  against  that,  therefore,  he  set 
himself  to  guard  with  an  unrelenting  vigour  which  charac- 
terised all  his  proceedings. 

These  two  measures,  then,  the  abolition  of  investitures 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  were,  as 
I  said,  requisite  for  realising  such  a  theocratic  scheme  as 
Gregory  had  conceived.  But  whatever  may  be  said  of  him- 
self, it  was  not  their  fitness  for  realising  that  scheme  which 
enlisted  the  public  feeling  of  Europe  in  their  favour.  It  was 
rather  the  connection  of  that  scheme  with  them  which  gave 
it  favour  in  men's  eyes.  Public  feeling  was  running  strongly 
against  investitures  and  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  as  the 
supposed  means  and  symptoms  of  the  secularisation  and 
degradation  of  the  clergy. 

It  was  not  merely  the  peculiar  form — the  delivery  of  the 
ring  and  crozier — which  investiture  had  assumed  since  the 
time  of  Otho  the  Great,  that  was  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of 
churchmen  ;  but  the  whole  notion  of  lay  patronage  had  become 
odious  from  the  scandalous  manner  in  which  that  patronage 
had  been  administered.  Simony  had  become  the  crying  sin  of 
the  Church.  The  fierce  and  unscrupulous  temporal  princes  of 
that  age  set  up  bishoprics  and  abbeys  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Priests  as  profligate,  and  even  still  more  unscrupulous,  became 
purchasers  of  such  spiritual  dignities,  as  a  means  of  worldly 
splendour  and  of  pro\nding  for  their  families.  The  goods  of 
the  Church  which  they  had  purchased  themselves,  they  resold 
to  others,  or  alienated  as  a  provision  for  their  children.  And 
here  we  see  one  clear  link  of  connection  between  simony  and 
concubinage,  which  are  always  joined  together  in  the  canons 
of  those  times,  and  appear  to  have  been  indissolubly  asso- 
ciated in  the  thoughts  of  men.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
marriage  of  priests  was  the  great  temptation  to  simony  in  all 
its  forms,  both  the  purchase  of  ecclesiastical  dignities  and 
the  sale  or  alienation  of  them  afterwards ;  it  was  thought 
that  the  goods  of  the  Church,  which  were  intended  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor,  the  encouragement  of  learning,  the  diffusion  of 
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pie^,  woald  neoeesarily  be  direrted  to  secalar  parpoees  if 
their  ownen  were  permitted  to  many  and  have  families,  and 
that  in  catting  off  that  licence  the  mlere  of  the  Church  would 
cut  off*  the  sin  of  simony  by  the  roots. 

Bat  besides  this  direct  connection  of  the  idea  of  Hiinony 
with  that  of  marriage,  there  was  another,  lees  obvious  indeed, 
bat  not  really  periiaps  less  close. 

The  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  everywhere  more  or  less 
against  the  general  feeling  of  Christendom.  We  have  traced 
in  former  lectures  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  ascetic  spirit 
in  the  Church.  We  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  its 
soaroe  in  human  nature,  and  to  explain  how  a  violent  reaction 
from  the  immorality  of  paganism  quickened  its  growth  in  the 
Christian  Church.  We  showed  how,  gradually,  as  the  supe- 
rior excellence  of  celibacy  was  more  and  more  magnified,  the 
married  life  was  more  and  more  despised,  and  those  who 
lived  in  that  state  were  looked  down  upon,  first  as  an  inferior 
cUms,  and  then  as  almost  a  polluted  one.  We  pointed  out 
that  the  necessary  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  position  of  the 
cleigy  was  to  force  them  forward  with  the  prevailing  move- 
ment. Men  by  their  profession  specially  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  heaven,  men  consecrated  to  the  most  solemn  acts 
of  religion,  men  upon  whom  the  eyes  of  their  brethren  were 
always  turned,  could  not  without  obloquy  place  themselves 
openly  in  the  nmks  of  the  weak  and  the  imperfect.  There 
was  manifest  danger  that  by  so  doing  their  entire  influence 
would  be  lost.  Yielding  to  such  a  pressure,  the  clergy  did 
▼eiy  generally  throw  themselves  into  the  ascetic  movement ; 
and  already,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  fourth  centur)*  an 
attempt  was  made  in  the  very  first  General  Council  to  ini{x)se 
celibacy,  as  a  compuh»ry  thing,  upon  the  whole  order.  And 
thoagfa  soch  a  compolsory  law  was  warded  off  for  a  time  by 
the  coarage  of  the  Confessor  Paphnatius,*  yet  the  law  of  public 

*  Soomtas,  iVM.  A*JL  1.  ll,t«ll«Mtliat  wbeBUMBM>o|MatUM)noias 
CosttcU  pfopoiied  to  si^oIb  that  bbhops,  priMta,  and  dMoom  ■hosld  ao 
kag<r  oohaUt  with  Um  wlv«a  thqr  had  aanlsd  wUto  ftH  iajmmk, 
fftuatUwi,  who  bad  lo«t  aa  cjre  tn  Um  psnweatfoa,  •iom.  aad  wiUi  load 
voiM  o(i«d  oat  not  to  laj  •  heavy  jrote  oa  eoMSSialsd  nsa ;  that  Ihs 
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opinion  became  nevertheless  every  day  more  and  more 
stringent.  And,  indeed,  if  we  look  into  the  Decretum  of 
Gratian,  we  shall  find  that  some  of  the  strongest  expressions 
which  occur  there  against  the  marriage  of  priests  are  taken 
from  genuine  writings  of  Jerome  and  Augustine. 

It  must  force  itself,  I  think,  upon  the  mind  of  anyone 
who  impartially  and  carefully  considers  the  writings  of  these 
two  Fathers,  who,  be  it  remembered,  were  pre-eminently  the 
moulders  of  theological  opinion  in  the  West,  that  a  notion, 
essentially  Manichean,  of  a  pollution  attached  to  marriage  was 
strongly  imprinted  on  their  own  minds,  and  strongly  trans- 
ferred to  the  minds  of  others.  As  to  what  was  or  was  not 
strictly  canonical  or  uncanonical,  that  varied  with  particular 
times  and  places ;  but  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied  that 
from  the  fifth  century,  at  any  rate,  the  general  feeling  of  the 
Church  was  strongly  in  favour  of  clerical  celibacy,  and  that  a 
married  priest  was  looked  down  upon  at  least  as  hardly  re- 
spectable, and  in  some  cases  execrated  as  a  horrible  criminal. 
The  existence  of  this  popular  feeling  is  sometimes,  indeed,  dis- 
tinctly put  forward  as  a  ground  of  legislation  in  accordance 
with  it,  by  those  who  did  not  themselves  share  in  the  vulgar 
prejudice.  '  It  hath  come  to  our  knowledge,*  says  the  Quini- 
sext  Council  in  its  12th  Canon,  '  that  in  Africa  and  Libya 
and  other  places,  the  godly  presidents  of  those  Churches 
have  occasioned  scandal  and  offence  to  the  laity  by  refusing 
to  renounce  the  company  of  their  own  wives  even  after  their 
consecration   of  orders.     Being,  therefore,   most  earnest  to 

marriage  bed  is  hononrable,  and  marriage  itself  ondefiled ;  not  by  ezoea- 
idre  strictness  to  injure  the  Church  still  more ;  that  all  cannot  bear  such 
passionless  asceticism,  nor  the  chastity  of  the  4iTes  be  preserved  alike  in  all 
cases ;  that  the  nnion  with  a  lawful  wife  was  always  chastity ;  that  it  was 
enough  that  he  who  had  already  become  a  clergyman  should  not  afterwards 
marry,  according  to  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  Chnrch,  not  that  he  should 
be  separated  from  the  wife  he  had  once  for  all  already  taken  when  a  layman ; 
and  tiiiB  he  said  being  himself  without  experience  of  marriage,  or,  in  a  word, 
without  knowledge  of  a  wonuui,  having  been  brought  up  from  a  child  in  a 
monastery,  and  celebrated  by  all  for  his  continence.  The  entire  assembly 
of  the  oonaeoiatod  men  is  persuaded  by  the  words  of  Paphnutius.  The 
further  discussion  b  passod  over  in  silence,  and  the  matter  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  each.' — Editobs. 
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1  it  the  Bocks  sabmitted  to  oar  care,  we  have  determined 
thnt  thia  practice  shall  from  henceforth  cease.  And  this  we 
say,  not  as  meaning  to  subvert  or  overturn  the  previous 
constitutions  of  the  Apostles,  bat  from  a  prudent  care  for  the 
salvation  and  adyanceanent  of  the  lay-people,  and  to  cut 
oflT  oocasioa  oi  reproach  and  ridicule  of  the  sacred  ordt>r.' 
I  n  the  East  a  sort  of  compromise  was  effected,  and  perhaps 
with  the  more  ease  out  of  antagonism  to  the  rigour  of  the 
Roman  See.     Qaini-sext  [Can.  xiii.]  : — 

*  Tlioagh  we  know,'  says  the  Council,  '  that  it  is  part 
of  the  Roman  rule  that  those  who  are  ordained  deacons  or 
priests  should  renounce  intercourse  with  their  wives,  we, 
following  the  ancient  Apostolic  canon  and  the  institution  of 
holy  men,  confirm  lawful  marriages  made  before  orders,  and 
do  not  require  that  he  who  is  to  be  ordained  subdeacon, 
deacon,  or  priest,  should  separate  from  his  wife.' 

The  elfect  of  this  decree  was  to  allow  to  the  clergy  of  all 
ranks  under  the  episcopal,  the  enjoyment  of  a  married  life, 
provided  they  had  married  before  taking  orders;  while  it 
forbad  a  second  marriage  after  orders,  and  excluded  also  from 
its  privilege  those  who  aspired  to  the  higher  dignities  of  the 
hierarchy. 

The  resnlt  of  such  an  arrangement  on  the  character  of 
the  Greek  clergy  has  been  well  pointed  out  by  Burke  in  his 
admirable  letter  on  the  Penal  Laws. 

'Then  is  a  great  resemblance,'  says  he,  'between  the 
whole  frame  and  constitution  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches. 
The  secular  clergy  in  the  former,  by  being  married,  living 
onder  little  restraint,  and  having  no  particular  education 
suited  to  their  ftinction,  are  universally  fallen  into  such  con- 
tempt that  they  are  never  permitted  to  aspire  to  the  dignities  of 
their  own  Church.  It  is  not  considered  respectful  to  call  them 
papas f  their  true  and  ancient  appellation ;  bnt  those  who  wish 
to  address  them  with  civility  always  call  them  hieromonaehi. 
In  ooQMqiience  ot  this  diareapect,  which,  I  venture  to  say, 
in  sodi  a  Cfanroh  most  be  the  conaeqnence  of  a  seoolar  life, 
n  very  groat  degeneracy  from  reputable  Christian  manners 
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htiM  iJiKrii  |iiiii<-  iiiroughout  almost  the  whole  of  that  great 
membtir  of  the  ChriHtian  Church.' 

These  remarks  are  made  with  the  author's  usual  deep  in- 
sight into  human  nature  ;  and  if  we  consider  them  attentively 
they  will  help  to  show  how  a  really  earnest  reforming  party, 
at  the  age  we  speak  of,  should  have  been  contending  eamestiy 
for  the  universal  enforcement,  as  a  remedy  for  immorality, 
of  that  rule  of  clerical  celibacy  which  reason  and  experience 
unite  to  prove  a  cause  itself  of  the  grossest  immorality.  The 
idea  of  forcings  absolute  celibacy  upon  men  who,  too  often, 
could  not  live  decorously  even  as  married  men,  may  at  first 
strike  one  as  absurdly  monstrous,  but  the  truth  is  that  it  is 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  which  compels  the  Roman 
Church  to  make  this  stern  requirement  from  its  clergy. 
Whether  or  not  a  married  clergy  can  be  safely  permitted  in 
a  Church  must  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  principles 
of  that  Church  ;  and  it  is  rash  in  the  extreme  to  argue  from 
the  case  of  a  Church  in  which  marriage  is  regarded  with 
favour  to  that  of  one  in  which  it  is  looked  down  upon  as  a 
sort  of  degradation.  Now,  that  some  degradation  was  regarded 
as  involved  in  the  married  state  of  the  clergy  generally 
throughout  Christendom  is  plain  from  many  circumstances — 
first  from  the  recognised  principles  of  theology.  The  writings 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  may  not  have 
been  very  extensively  known  and  studied,  but  still  they  would 
have  been  almost  universally  recognised  as  standards  of  theo- 
logical orthodoxy ;  and  with  respect  to  their  opinions  they 
leave  us,  as  I  said,  themselves  in  no  doubt. 

In  the  next  place,  they  tell  us  not  only  their  own  opinions, 
but  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  their  time.  And  we  clearly 
gather  from  their  testimony  that,  while  within  certain  limits 
a  married  life  among  the  clergy  was  tolerated  in  some  places, 
it  was  hardly  more  than  tolerated  by  the  dominant  party  any- 
where, and  in  some  absolutely  forbidden. 

Next  come  decrees  of  I'rovincial  Synods,  as  the  famous 
Council  of  Elvira  (almost  contemporary  with  that  of  Nice),  the 
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fieoond  Council  of  Carthage,  the  Second  of  Toura,  and  that 
of  Aoxerre,  absolutely  forbidding  it.' 

Next  is  the  circumstance  that,  even  when  tolerated,  it  was 
tdermted  only  within  certain  limite.  Scarcely  an3rwhere  is 
the  marriage  of  a  priest  actually  in  orders  at  the  time  recog- 
nised by  any  Council  or  any  writer  of  approved  character  for 
orthodoxy.  Everyone  seems  to  shrink  from  such  a  tliought 
with  jfi^flfitMpi  horror,  even  while  permitting  those  who  had 
married  aa  laymen  to  retain  their  wives.  Tliis  is  the  weak 
point  in  the  case  of  the  Greek  Church.  It  is  a  manifest  con- 
oesaion  of  some   incompatibility   between   holy  orders  and 

'  OhuU.  JMI.  o.  38.  *  riaetiit  in  totom  probibera  epiwopis,  pretbyteris 
•t  diMonlboi  vel  omnibiu  deiiob  positU  in  ministerio  abtiinere  ae  a  oon> 
laglbas  svii^ct  non  gMMtare  fiUoa :  qaioonqne  rero  feoerit  ab  honora  oleri> 
oatte  atKmiiMtar.*  Tbis  daona,  it  ia  ofaaarrable,  while  forbidding  aexoal 
inlMoouM  batvMD  bnaband  and  wife  in  the  oaae  of  any  ordained  penoni, 
doaa  not  require  the  diaaolation  of  the  maniage  or  the  aeparation  of  the 
ptttiaa.  On  the  oontiaiy,  it  ia  plain  that  the  Coonoil  eontemplated  their 
oootinaf^  to  live  together,  aiiwe  we  And  afterwaids  t he  following  oanon,  65 : 
*  If  the  wife  of  a  okKgynan  oommit  adoltery.and  the  hneband  be  aware  of 
it,  and  doee  not  inunediateljr  caet  her  off,  let  him  never  be  readmitted  to 
eomaaaioa.*  And  dmikrlj,  U»e  Second  Ooonoil  of  Tome,  o.  18 :  *  Let  a 
Biafaop  have  Us  wife  ae  hie  aiater,  and  goTera  the  lioaaehold,  both  his 
■oolerfaatint  and  his  own  family,  with  soch  a  holy  converaatioo  as  that  no 
■Mpfciion  of  him  may  in  any  way  arise/  And  then  it  goes  on  to  proride 
for  the  OMO  of  an  unmarried  Biihop,  o.  IS :  «  Bpisoopom  J^Jsaejwsi  non 
haheotem,  nolla  sequator  torfaa  moUemm.'  This  is  the  arrangammt  for 
tike  Bishop;  the  legislation  fbr  the  inferior  olergy  is  still  more  cnrioos. 
Caief  al  artangemente  are  made  to  prevent  man  and  wife  from  sleeping  to> 
gether,  bat  no  Idea  is  entertained  of  breaking  the  marriage,  or  separating 
the  parties  in  other  foepecta.  It  is  adcnowledgod  that  there  is  a  gcneml 
fmrM*^  on  ths  part  of  the  laity  that  the  majority  of  the  married  timgj 
do  allow  thuomelfiis  oonjngal  intarooorse  with  their  wivei ;  hot  iIm  ConncU 
speaks  of  soeb  a  sospldon  ae  most  horrible  and  iajtuioas,  and  denovaoee  a 
yearlseawMBBaBioatloo  *8i  iavsntos  foerit  presbyter  earn  matL  preebytarA, 
aat  dlaooaaa  oam  eoA  diaoontmi,  ant  nbdhMoaaa  oam  aaa  sobdiaoonlssA.' 
And  by  an  iaganlons  iiilawpwasntatlon  thqr  make  the  hereqr  of  the  Mieo- 
laitaaseoaaUt  ia  teadiing  that  the  dsecons  might  have  oonjogal  intwrooaw 
with  their  own  wivea  This,  they  obeerva,  was  the  atmoet  that  anyoaa.  how- 
ever Ucmnloost  vaatarsd  to  teach  ia  the  good  old  tiuee ;  it  ie  a  mark  thaft 
those  ars  the  but  and  the  wont  ago  of  the  Choroh,  that  now  even  priests 
Aoald  venture  on  saeb  eaormoos  prodigaey  I  And  so  the  Ooandl  of 
Aunrrs,  all:*  Non  UosI  prssbytero  post  aoQeptaM  bansdlottowsai  la  aao 
looto  earn  prssbyteiA  loA  dormire.'— At;THOB. 
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matrimony;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  hen*,  as  clscwlwn', 
the  Western  is  more  consistent  in  its  vigorous  logic  than  the 
Eastern  Church. 

And  lastly,  in  most  cases  the  conduct  of  the  married 
clergy  themselves  made  it  evident  that  they  felt  they  were 
acting  inconsistently  with  the  feeling  of  the  Church.  Their 
wives  did  not  venture  upon  assuming  the  full  position  of  a 
wife.  They  were  commonly  called  concubines  or  mistresses. 
I  say  this  was  the  general  rule,  though  doubtless  there  were 
exceptions.  One  remarkable  exception  was  the  Church  of 
"Milan,  which,  rel}'ing  on  the  tradition  of  St.  Ambrose,  as  they 
alleged,  adhered  to  the  same  rule  as  the  Greek  Church ; 
while  the  clergy  of  Lombardy  generally,  if  I  understand  the 
accounts  given  aright,  seem  to  have  married  openly  while  in 
orders,  with  all  the  customary  solemnities — the  ring,  the 
benediction,  the  legal  deed  of  dower  and  settlement. 

But  notwithstanding  these,  and  perhaps  some  other  ex- 
ceptions, the  evidence  I  think  seems  full  and  complete  that 
the  marriage  of  priests,  though  tolerated,  was  an  anomaly  not 
easily  reconcilable  with  the  prevailing  theology  of  the  Church, 
and  that  its  extensive  toleration  was  the  result,  not  of  en- 
lightened views  of  the  true  nature  of  morality,  but  of  a 
worldly  and  secular  spirit ;  that  a  priest's  marrying  in  those 
times  was  the  result  of  the  same  indifference  about  the  higher 
duties  of  his  calling  as  a  priest's  now  addicting  himself  to 
farming,  or  to  the  collecting  of  rents,  or  to  trade.  It  was 
a  voluntary  lowering  himself  by  doing  what  was  generally 
regarded  as  more  or  less  inconsistent  with  his  sacred  func- 
tions, and  what  it  is  plain  the  most  stirring  party  and  popular 
party  in  the  Church  regarded  with  horror.  For  now  the 
ascetic  monastic  feeling,  roused  by  reaction  from  the  horrible 
licentiousness  in  which  the  tenth  century  had  closed,  was 
springing  into  wonderful  activity.  The  tone  of  the  leaders  of 
that  party  need  not  be  learned  only  from  Hildebrand.  It  is,  if 
possible,  still  more  fierce  in  the  voice  of  Peter  Damian ;  and  I 
suppose  that  no  one  who  has  not  studied  that  eminent  writer  s 
works  can  have  the  least  conception  of  the  resources  of  the 
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vocabulary  of  eocleaiaatical  Billingsgate.  Thr>  unhappy  wives 
of  the  clergy  in  partacnlar  are  overwhelmtn]  with  a  torrent  of 
abum,  and,  women  thoogfa  they  were,  I  hardly  think  they 
could  have  kept  the  field  of  wordy  combat  with  such  a  scolder. 
Pulpamentadiaboli,  virus  mentium,  aoonita  bibentium^gynao- 
cna  Hoetia  antiqui,  upupaD,  uIuUd,  lupe?,  sanguisugae,  scorta, 
proetibala,  volutabra  porcorum  pinguium,  cubilia  spirituum 
immundoram,  nymphs.  Sirens,  lamife,  Dianae— these  are 
bnt  a  tmall  specimen  of  Uie  choice  epithets  which  this  holy 
man  flings  around  him  with  lavish  prodigality.*  Indeed,  to 
be  a  good  scolder  and  curser  seems  to  be  one  of  the  chief  re- 
qaisitea  in  a  medissval  saint ;  nor  do  I  remember  any  instance 
of  an  eminent  Doctor  of  the  Church  who  seems  to  have  thought 
that  any  restraint  upon  his  tongue  was  at  all  needful,  or 
indeed  toleraUe,  when  here^,  or  schism,  or  refractoriness  to 
ecdeaiaatical  discipline  were  to  be  spoken  of.  In  all  such 
cases  their  mouths  were  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness,  and  I 
moat  add  that  their  feet  were  swift  to  shed  blood.  For  from 
this  time  forth,  fire  and  sword  became  the  regular  instrument 
of  ecclesiasrioal  government ;  and  the  Chief  Pastor  of  Western 
Christendom  seraaed  to  find  his  principal  occupation  in  stir- 
ring np  the  most  unnatural  and  most  devastating  wars  over 
the  whde  continent  of  Europe. 

It  is  sad  to  observe  such  conseqaences  o(  a  seal  in  many 
respects  sincere  for  a  religions  reformation.  But  without  a 
change  in  the  principles  of  the  Church,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
sndi  results  could  be  avoided ;  and  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  Ec- 
deaMfeioal  histoiy  is,  I  think,  to  trace  the  working  out  of  the 
eooseqneoces  of  those  him  principles  with  wliich  the  Chardi 
was  very  early  pdsoned.  Before  experience  had  made  known 
those  consequences — before,  for  example,  the  practical  results 
of  the  Papal  monarchy,  or  of  the  enforced  oelibeqr  of  the 
clergy  had  been  disclosed — those  who  had  recoorse  to  these,  as 

*  get  tb9  earioos  Matocy  of  hi»  *  OouMfrlsw  *  In  BaiDO.  Jmm»l.  v».l  xU 
ppw  Itts.  I«4  s.c.  A  spsolaMB  of  bto  tlylo  of  aboM  laaj  bo  fcaad  la  bio 
IvttorlePniw  SlcobuiIL.p.  teiB.  Tbo  IsafVH*  of  tbio  loWor  Is  loo  gfOM 
t..  bo  eopiod.  -  Korrosa.  , 
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remediee  for  flagrant  abiuM  existing  before  their  eyes,  may  to 
lome  extent  be  excused.  But  to  revert  now  to  an  experiment 
which  has  been  fully  tried  for  centuries  together,  and  which 
has  not  only  failed  but  failed  so  deplorably,  embittering  and 
increasing  all  the  evils  it  sought  to  remedy,  besides  importing 
new  ones,  appears  to  me  the  extreme  of  folly.  But  I  suppose 
the  human  race  would  be  too  wise  and  too  happy  if  they  could 
only  learn  to  profit  by  the  disasters  of  their  forefathers,  with- 
out being  forced,  from  time  to  time,  to  experience  them  again 
and  again. 
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LECTURE    Mil. 

RETROSPECT  OF  THE  RISE  AND   GROWTH  OF  THE 
PAPACY. 

Gentlemen, — We  have  arrived  at  a  point  in  onr  historical 
deduction  at  which  it  will  be  convenient  to  pause  and  take  a 
brief  retroepect  of  the  ground  that  we  have  traversed. 

My  object  in  the  present  course  of  lectures  was  to  give 
yoa  a  just  conception  of  the  gpreat  development  of  the  PapaJ 
sapremacy  in  the  Western  Church.  I  endeavoured  from  tb» 
first  to  point  out  to  yon  that  that  supremacy  sprang  from  the 
oonoqitioD  of  Chriatendom  as  one  grand  theocratic  state 
fonning  one  perfectfy  otgaaiaed  visible  society.  Such  a  state 
for  its  permanent  govemmeot  seemed  to  require  a  permanent 
visible  head,  the  Vicar  and  representaUve  of  the  Son  of  God  ; 
and  practically  the  two  rival  claimants  of  this  hi^  office  were 
the  Emperor  and  [the  Pope. 

And  here]'  we  hail  with  pleasure  Dean  Milman's  reappear- 

'  lbs  loNfolaK  Intiiodaodoo  wm  foand  with  the  1188.  of  the  Leoturp*. 
bvtwithootaiijthiiifr  thai  wtooakltrHaM  the  MqacL  In  the /HM  Cftvrr* 
JtmumU  however,  at  the  dates oT  Aarw*»  Beptenber, and  Ooloher,  1864,  wa 
foHMl  a  ivriew  of  llUiaaB%  JC««to  OrUMeirfiy.  la  thiaa  parte.  Theseooad 
of  thew  colatoed  a  loag  psfi  wMch  wae  arfadf  to  Iha  Iht  Leetaw  of 
the  eeeiMd  evlea,  aad  Uentiied  bj  aoaM  rMHdali«  portioasof  tha  BUwp'a 
M8.  of  that  Leotoia.  TUs  we  have  tfanafened  to  its  proper  place.  11m 
thifd  part  was  a  disc— I  no  of  Maoaokj's  qoeetioo,  whj  no  people  who  did 
BflkaariMBfletheBefonMtioo  at  disceabeaqoentlyadopcad  itr  TUs  die* 
caarioB  waa  ideatkal  with  a.  portion  of  the  tot  Leetwe  of  the  BeConBatfcia 
MTiis.  written  aad  deU vend  b  1  SftS,  and  ai^aartof  then  to  Its  oiiflaal  plaoe. 
We  have  ao  doahl,  tharafora.  that  this  portios  of  the  review  was  raad  as  the 
aaqael  lo  the  tonfolag  latoodaoUoa,  wbstiiw  with  or  withoat  the  parts 
derived  fKM  other  Lsetaias.  We  theralore  print  hare  the  parts  aoi  fives 
In  them,  onij  ripanHng  one  aaall  paaaage  HMrkad  with  inverted  ooaMHa 
to  watotaln  the  ooaaeoHon.  Tha  proper  ptoes  for  lUs  Leotnia  saaaw  lo  ba 
wbsrowahnvanowplaesdit.  It  swvaya,  as  the  iMrsdasllea  iadkals^  Ike 

rt 
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ance  as  an  ecclesiastical  historian,*  and  the  more  so  becaoae 
the  region  over  which  he  now  gaidee  hia  readers  is  not  one 
presenting  the  same  occasions  of  offence  as  met  as  in  his 
former  historical  pieces.  However  Romanists  or  semi-Roma- 
nists may  shudder  at  his  treatment  of  the  legends  of  Pope 
Gregory  in  the  present  work,  few  Protestants  will  complain 
of  it  as  unreasonably  sceptical.  Still,  at  times,  even  here 
there  occur  passages  that  sound  oddly  when  coming  from  an 
Anglican  divine,  and  which  it  is  hard  to  vindicate  from  the 
charge  of  culpable  latitudinarianism ;  and  when  he  extends 
the  term  '  Christian '  so  far  as  to  designate  those  with  whom 
*  Christianity  melts  into  a  high  moral  theism,'  he  seems  to  us 
to  err  as  much  against  philosophical  precision  of  language  as 
against  theological  propriety.  To  embrace  under  the  common 
term  of '  Christians  '  all  who  may  choose  to  take  tliat  title  to 
themselves  is,  in  fact,  to  make  it  a  purely  arbitrary  desigpna* 
tion,  representing  no  ideas  of  any  moral  importance  whatever. 
A  history  of  Christianity,  under  this  view  of  it,  can  have 
no  place.  There  will  be  no  one  thing,  except  the  very 
name,  common  to  those  whom  such  extreme  liberality  ad- 
mits within  the  pale  of  the  Christian  community.  A  history 
of  Christians  might  indeed  still  be  written ;  but  it  would 
have  as  little  philosophic  unity  in  its  conception  as  a  his- 
tory of  the  men  who  have  been  called  John,  or  by  any  other 
capriciously  given  appellation.  Christians,  however,  of  this 
large  description  belong,  according  to  Dean  Milman's  view,  to 
the  type  of  Teutonic  Christianity,  with  which  we  have  no 
immediate  concern  just  now.  It  is  to  the  rise  and  progress 
of  that  peculiar  form  which  he  calls  Latin  Christianity  that 
the  volumes  now  before  us  are  dedicated.  The  work  opens 
with  a  striking  delineation  of  the  contrasted  features  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  types  of  Christianity, 

The  Greek  type,  in  Dean  Milman's  view,  is  characterised 
by  an  insatiable  inquisitiveness  and  a  tendency  to  abstruse 

derelopinent  of  the  Papal  supremacy.before  the  rise  of  monasUdiai  is 
discoBsed.— E  DiTOBS. 

*  Biatory  of  Latin  CkrUtiaiiity,  inehuKiig  thai  of  ike  Vope*  to  the  iV»- 
tifieate  of  Kieholaa  V. 
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luid  endlen  speculation,  but  feeble  iu  practical  resnlta  or 
cTMtive  power,  the  forces  of  which,  hv  thinlcM,  had  been  ex- 
hausted before  the  extinction  of  pagan  ism  m  the  East,  so  that 
it«  progress  in  the  way  of  difiiituon  was  soon  arrested.  Its 
development  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  decisions  of  diffi- 
cult questions  in  speculative  theology,  and  even  this  intellectual 
activity,  for  which  alone  it  was  fitted,  soon  ceased,  as  barbarism 
made  inroads  upon  an  outworn  civilisation,  which  the  Elastem 


' "  !\'h  had  not  sufficient  energies  to  renew.  Latin  Chris- 
ty, on  the  contrary,  was,  he  thinks,  essentially  creative, 
practical  in  its  whole  character,  and  assuming  from  the  first 
the  |x>Hition  rather  of  a  judge  and  arbiter  iu  religions  contro- 
vernies  than  a  di>putant. 

Ttt  Rgvre  imperio  populoe,  Roman*,  memento : 
Ha  Ubi  erunt  art««. 

*  It  was  the  Roman  Empire  again  extended  over  Europe  by 
an  universal  code  and  a  provincial  government,  by  an  hierarchy 
of  religions  pnetors  or  proconsuls,  and  a  host  of  inferior 
officers,  each  in  strict  subordination  to  those  unmediately 
above  them,  and  gradually  descending  to  the  very  lowest 
ranks  of  society,  the  whole  with  a  certain  degree  of  freedom 
of  action,  bat  a  constrained  and  limited  freedom,  and  with  an 
appeal  to  the  Spiritual  CsMar  in  the  last  resort.' 

This  peqK'tuation  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Ijatin  Church  seems  to  have  struck  almost  ever}'  clowe 
obtterver  of  that  wonderful  system.  It  struck  the  old  philo- 
iioph«*r  of  MaltncMbur)'  two  centuries  ago  as  forcibly  as  it  has 
struck  the  IVan  uf  St.  Paul's;  and  the  latter's  words,  jnst 
quoted,  will  prolmhly  n>mind  the  reader  of  the  remarkable 
passage  in  which  Hobbes  describes  the  I'apaoy  as  *  the  ghost 
of  the  old  lioman  Empire,  sitting  crowned  upon  the  grave 
tlnn-of.* 

'Hie  aljdolute  supremac}'  of  the  Pope  is  indeed  the  k&pttoub 
of  the  fabric  of  I^atin  Christianity  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising, 
then'fon',  that  the  histon.'  ol  that  development,  following  the 
luiture  of  the  development  it»i*lf,  finds  its  unity  in  the  rise  and 
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progresB  of  the  Pftpal  power.  From  a  ver)-  early  period  the 
Biahope  of  the  great  Seee  appear  to  have  started  in  a  race  for 
pre-eminence ;  and  the  result  of  their  efforts,  each  to  extend 
and  enlarge  his  own  privileges,  gave  existence  to  what  were 
afterwards  called  the  patriarchates.  Now  in  this  race  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  had  a  manifest  advantage  over  his  brethren. 
Down  to  the  time  of  Constantine,  Rome  was  the  imperial 
city,  the  one  acknowledged  centre  of  all  the  secular  affairs  of 
the  civilised  world,  and  therefore  the  most  convenient  of  its 
ecclesiastical  concerns  also.  But  besides  this  pre-eminence 
in  respect  of  the  whole  Empire,  it  had  a  special  position  in 
respect  of  the  Western  portion  of  it.  Here  it  stood  not  only 
as  the  chief  in  precedence,  but  absolutely  alone  and  unrivalled 
in  the  dignity  of  its  spiritual  traditions.  If  Antioch,  and 
Alexandria,  and  Ephesus,  and  Jerusalem  were  obliged  to  own 
the  superiority  of  the  city  of  Rome,  still  in  respect  of  Apos- 
tolic foundation,  those  ancient  Sees  stood  at  least  on  a  level 
with  the  Roman  Church. 

But  throughout  the  West,  Rome  was,  from  the  second 
century  at  least,  looked  up  to  as  not  only  the  natural  centre, 
from  its  civil  position,  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  confraternity, 
but  as  the  inheritor  and  representative  of  the  tradition  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  who  were  supposed  to  have  instructed  and 
onlained  its  first  Bishops,  and  entrusted  to  the  succession  of 
its  I^relates  the  custody  of  their  teaching.  The  appeal  to  the 
tradition  of  Apostolic  Churches,  as  the  historic  testimony  of 
the  Apostles'  immediate  followers,  was  a  most  natural  and 
allowable  topic  with  the  early  Christian  teachers  in  their  dis- 
putes with  heretics,  especially  with  those  who  sought  to  con- 
trol the  evidence  of  Scripture  by  pretending  a  secret  esoteric 
tradition  from  the  same  source.  But  soon  a  step  was  made 
in  advance.  The  appeal  began  to  assume  a  different  cha- 
racter. The  voice  of  the  Apostolic  Church  began  to  speak  in 
the  tone  rather  of  authority  than  of  testimony,  as  if  the 
Apostolic  founder  still,  in  some  mysterious  way,  subsisted  in 
the  line  of  his  successors  and  spoke  through  their  lips.  From 
this  point  of  view,  the  glowing  imagination  of  Cyprian  seems 
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first  to  have  invested  the  Romaa  EpiBoopate  with  a  t^^r%v^ 
which  ultimatc'ly  enabled  them  to  role  abeolately  the  whole 
Wi'st^rn  Church.  PeiMr,  aooording  to  Cyprian,  was  the 
symbcd  of  Apoetolic  unity ;  and  what  Peter  was  among  the 
Aportiee,  that  ia  the  snooeeaicm  of  Bishops  which  he  founded 
among  the  whole  Eptsoopate.  The  extent  of  the  privilege 
which  Cyprian  did  mean  by  this  obscure  dogma  to  concede 
to  Home  is  not  at  all  clear.  Tliat  he  did  not  mean  to  cm- 
cede  the  absolute  supremacy  which  was  afterwards  founded 
upon  it  is  abundantly  manifest  from  his  bold  assertion  of  his 
own  lence,  and  his  uncompromising  resistance  to  the 

Koti' >  [>  in  the  matter  of  the  baptizing  heretics.     Still 

tilt'  »  I  -  Hown ;  the  seed  of  Roman  supremacy  sown  by 
a  Cii'  ltd ;  and  thou^  it  did  not  immediately  ger- 

minate, It  wan  not  dead. 

Meanwhile,  however,  as  Rome  was  tKns  working  her  roots 
deepor  and  deeper  into  the  soil  of  ecclesiastical  associations,  a 
rival  See  sprang  up  under  the  influence  of  mere  secular 
arrangements — that  of  Constantinople.  But  while  the  trana- 
ferenoe  of  the  Imperial  Court,  and  that  court  for  the  first 
time  a  Christian  one,  to  the  new  capital,  raised  of  a  snddtti 
the  hitherto  obscore  Bishop  of  Byzantium  into  the  very  first 
rank  of  the  prebtes  of  the  Church,  it  did  less  than  a  hasty 
observer  might  suppose  to  impair  the  power  of  the  Bishop  of 
dd  Rome. 

The  ooovenioo  of  the  Emperors  to  Christianity  gave  them 
a  position  in  the  Church  which,  if  they  had  remained  in 
Rome,  might  have  eflfoctoally  eclipsed  the  lustre  of  the 
Papacy.  That  tendency  to  transfer  to  Christianity  the  ideas 
of  the  elder  dispensation  which  had  previously  made  the 
ChriKtian  ministry  aasome  the  gmse  of  a  Levitical  priesthood, 
led  men  at  once  to  recognise  in  tlie  Emperor  the  vicegerent  of 
the  .\lmighty  in  a  new  theocratio  state,  the  king^xns  of  this 
world  visibly  become  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  and  of  ilis 
Christ.  The  immediate  preeeooe  at  Constantinople  of  such  a 
power  as  this,  uniting  to  a  great  extent  a  spiritual  and  a 
temporal  supremacy  in  one  person,  and  invested  with  the 
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glorii'S  of  both  worlds,  the  earthly  and  tin-  licuvenly,  threw 
back  the  patriarch  of  that  city  into  a  Hituation  of  comparative 
obscurity.  Greek  Christianity  developed  iteelf  under  an 
inipt>rial  head,  and  derived  from  that  circumstance  much  of 
the  feebleness  and  corruption  which  rendered  it  the  less 
vigorous  development  of  sacerdotalism.  Its  natural  t«»n- 
dencies  are  now  again  showing  themselves  in  an  endeavour 
to  reunite  its  paralysed  Ijody  once  more  to  nuch  a  head  in 
the  person  of  the  Russian  Czar,  exalted  into  the  representative 
of  the  Elastem  Caosars.  But  when  Rome  became  Christian, 
the  Pope  reaped  all  the  benefits  of  the  change,  as  l*relat«  of 
the  first  capital  of  a  Christian  Empire,  without  having  his 
splendour  eclipsed  by  the  nearness  of  the  great  secular 
luminar}-  of  that  Empire.  Nay,  more,  the  absence  of  the 
Emjjeror  from  a  spot  to  which  men's  eyes  had  so  long  been 
accustomed  to  turn  as  the  seat  of  empire,  must  have  done 
something  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Bishoiw  of  that  ancient  seat  of  empire.  More  and  more 
ever}'  day,  it  seemed  as  if  circumstances  compelled  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  to  come  forward  as  the  magistrate  and  the  states- 
man ;  and  more  and  more  everj'  day,  it  was  becoming  clear 
that  he  was  destined  to  till  the  throne  which  had  been  left 
vacant  for  him  upon  the  seven  hills.  Thus,  as  Bishop  of  a 
capital  city,  the  Pope  had  at  least  a  co-Ordinat*  dignity  with 
his  brother  of  Constantinople  in  the  whole  Empire,  and  he 
had  that  dignity,  so  far  as  the  West  was  concerned,  without 

j     a  present  superior  and  without  a  rival.      The  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  on  the  contrary,  was  not  only  overshadowed 

^  by  the  Imperial  Court,  but  had  to  struggle  for  the  upstart 
privileges  of  his  See  with  spiritual  dignitaries  much  older 
than  himself.  He  was  the  youngest,  and  yet  claiming  to 
be  the  greatest,  of  a  number  of  spiritual  Paladins,  each  of 
whom  sought  for  the  pre-eminence,  which  Imperial  caprice 
had  given  to  him,  upon  more  venerable  grounds  than  he 
could  assign.  Constantinople  could  not  maintain  itself  on 
any  plea  which  Rome  had  not  in  common  with  it;  while 
Rome  also  took  spiritual  rank  with  the  Apostolic  Churches 
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ot  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Kpliesus,  aiid  Jerusalem,  the  Bishops 
of  wliiili  wen»  proudly  impatient  of  the  sway  which  the 
I 'at  nan.  Ii  of  the  new  capital  sought  to  establish  over  them. 
rii>>t*  struggles  for  pre-eminence  gave  peculiar  bitterness  and 
niiu-nur  to  the  theological  dinputes  by  which  the  Ka.st  was 
luurly  torn  asunder  during  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries, 
and  which  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  exalt  the  dignity 
of  the  great  Patriarch  of  the  West.  Throughout  these  dis- 
putes, as  Dean  Milman  justly  ob«er\'e8,  the  Popes  'held  the 
ijalanoe  of  power,'  and  each  party  sought  to  make  the  Bishop 
of  Home  his  ally  in  the  quarrel.  Standing  at  the  head  of 
the  compact  and  comparatively  undisturbed  body  of  the 
Western  Churches,  he  possessed  a  weight  which  could  at  any 
time  turn  that  balance,  and  thus  the  divisions  of  the  East 
enabled  him  oAen  apparently  to  govern  the  whole  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  development  of  Latin  Christianity,  however, 
easentially  involved  in  it  a  separation  between  the  Bast  and 
West.  It  was  essential  to  that  development  that  the 
C^hurches  comprising  its  body  should  fonn  as  it  were  a 
single  people,  of  one  ecclesiastical  language,  and  cast  in  one 
mould  of  theolog}'. 

S|ioh  a  language  was  supplied  to  the  West  by  the  N'ul^mte 
of  Jerome,  and  sach  a  theology  by  the  works  of  Augustine. 
But  long  ere  that,  the  mind  of  the  F^astem  Churches  had  been 
formed  by  other  masters,  and  leanied  to  speak  a  different 
t'ingne.  Between  Constantinople  and  Home  there  was  a  great 
^'iilf  fixed,  which  prevented  either  from  falling  under  the  do- 
iii\iiioo  of  the  other.  Their  longer  union  could  but  encumber 
and  embarrass  the  separate  developments  which  were  going  on 
in  each— one  round  the  Pope,  the  other  round  the  KnifU'ror. 
And  while  each  of  these  developments  claims  to  be  exclusively 
the  Catholic  system,  the  truth  is  that  both  are  radically  and 
essentially  oncatholic,  and  incapable  of  definite  existence 
otherwist*  than  as  the  n*ligions  of  parts  of  the  human  family. 
The  same  ett'nial  laws  as  make  an  universal  empire  im{K)sMil)le, 
antl  bn*ak  up  Uie  human  race  into  separate  kingdoms,  will 
always  pn'vrnt  the  universal  extensiim  of  any  such  p.*culiar 
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types  of  eoclesiastical  character  over  all  ChriKt4*ndom  as  either 
of  these  systems  requires  in  its  integrity.  Latin  Christianity 
is  so  &r  from  being  catholic  that  it  is,  from  being  essentially 
Latin,  essentially  uncatholic' 

'The  almost  synchronous  events  of  the  removal  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  disruption  of  the  Jewish  polity,  seem  to 
have  been  so  arranged  by  Providence  that  the  latter,  to  some 
ext^^nt,  compensated  for  the  former.  And  just  at  the  time 
when  the  Judaising  tendency  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  was 
likely  to  do  most  mischief,  the  Roman  arms  drove  it  from 
its  metropolis  and  violently  broke  up  the  associations  of  local 
dignity  to  which  it  owed  its  influence.'  Yet,  undeterred  by 
this  significant  providential  warning,  the  perversity  of  man, 
some  centuries  later,  erected  a  new  centre,  and  attempt^ed  to 
bind  the  whole  Christian  community  to  dependence  on  Rome. 

This  attempt,  as  Dean  Milman  has  very  well  pointed  out, 
has  never  been  successful,  except  within  assignable  limits  of 
time  and  space.  The  surprising  success  of  the  Roman  Church 
from  the  fourth  to  the  fifteenth  century  resulted,  as  he 
remarks,  from  this :  that  during  that  period  the  Popes  were, 
for  the  most  part,  borne  on  by  the  movement  which  was 
on  the  swell  in  Europe ;  they  were  carried  as  it  were  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  great  men  who  ruled  the  mind  of  Western 
Christendom — Athanasius,  Augustine,  Gregory  ;  the  founders 
of  the  Western  monasticism — Benedict,  Bernard,  Francis, 
Dominic.  But  such  a  movement  could  not  always  continue 
with  a  central  Church  claiming  absolute  infallibility.  The 
decisions  which  such  an  authority  is  led  to  make  under  the 
influence  of  one  age  become  a  dead  weight  around  her  neck  in 
another,  when  a  new  generation  has  sprung  up.  And  from 
this  weight  she  cannot  free  herself  without  abdicating  the 

*  Here  should  follow  the  passage  from  the  first  Lecture  of  the  aeooitd 
series  on  the  w«e  of  the  word  catholic.  As  it  belonged  to  a  different  series 
there  was  nothing  onusual  in  the  repetition,  for  no  doubt  the  Lectures 
themselves  were  repeated  to  different  cla-<scs.  As  the  leader  can  easily 
find  the  passage  it  is  nnneoesf^ry  to  reprint  it  ^cre.  We  only  give  the  last 
paragraph  foi  the  sake  of  the  connection  with  the  sequel. 
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di^^ity  tbe  has  claimed.  In  the  sixteenth  century  a  point 
was  reached  when  the  provinces  and  the  capital  of  the 
Western  Chorch  were  no  longer  in  harmony,  when  Rome  had 
&llen  behind  and  Germany  had  got  before  the  spirit  of  the 
age ;  and  the  issoe  waa  that  grand  disruption  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical system  of  Europe  which  took  place  at  the  Reformation. 
From  that  day  the  growth  of  the  Latin  Church  has  been 
checked.  Whatever  Rome  has  gained  since  then  she  has 
gained  by  reactions  from  some  wild  excesses  of  the  spirit  of 
liberty ;  and  these  reactions  are  manifestly  in  their  nature 
temporary'.  They  are  abortive  attempts  to  restore  states  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  belong  to  past  stages  of  civilisation. 
They  are  symptoms  which  betray  the  impossibility  of  the  co> 
existence,  the  permanent  .oo-existenoe,  of  Latin  Christianity 
with  the  progroaa  of  the  human  race,  and  disclose  the  fact 
ever>-  day  more  plainly,  that  Romanism  is  the  product  of  a 
medieval  soil,  and  cannot  flourish  vigorously  when  trans- 
planted from  it. 
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LECTURE    IX. 

ON  THE  USE  OF  FANATICISM  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ROME— CONFLICTS  BETWEEN  THE  SECULAR  AND 
THE  REGULAR  CLERGY. 

Gkntlkmls, — The  wonderfiil  facility  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  system  exhibits  of  turning  to  its  own  account  so  many 
varieties  of  temperament  and  character,  has  oflen  been  re- 
marked by  philosophical  observers.  It  may  be  compared  in 
this  respect  to  a  skilfully  contrived  engine,  which  consumes, 
and  turns  into  fresh  nutriment  of  its  force,  what  in  others 
either  disturbs  the  action  of  the  machine  or  is  unprofitably 
discharged  through  the  safety-valve  or  the  waste-pipe,  ^'ou 
will  probably  remember  the  striking  way  in  which  Mr. 
Macaulay,  elaborating,  as  his  manner  is,  the  hints  supplied 
by  others,  presents  this  observation  in  his  review  of  l^nke's 
'  History  of  the  Popes.' '  But  even  those  who  remember  that 
remarkable  passage  best  'wiW  not  be  displeased  to  hear  it  again, 
and  those  of  them  who  do  not  remember  it  will,  I  am  sure, 
thank  me  for  bringing  it  under  their  notice. 

'  The  Church  of  llome,'  be  says,  '  thoroughly  understands 
what  no  other  Church  has  ever  understood — how  to  deal  with 
enthusiasts.  In  some  sects,  particularly  in  infant  sects, 
enthusiasm  is  suffered  to  be  rampant.  In  other  sects,  par- 
ticularly in  sects  long  established  and  richly  endowed,  it  is 
regarded  with  aversion.  The  Iloman  Catholic  Church  neither 
submits  to  enthusiasm  nor  proscribes  it,  but  uses  it ;  she  con- 
siders it  as  a  great  moving  force,  which  in  itself,  like  the 
muscular  power  of  a  fine  horse,  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  but 
which  may  be  so  directed  as  to  produce  great  good  or  great 
'  See  his  Critical  and  Uiftorieal  Essays. 
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evil — and  ahe  anaineB  the  direction  to  Iiereelf.  It  won  Id  be 
absurd  to  ran  down  a  horse  like  a  wolf;  it  would  be  still  more 
abeurd  to  let  him  run  wild,  breaking  fences  and  trampling 
down  paaaengers  ;  the  rational  course  is  to  subjugate  his  will 
without  impairing  his  vigour,  to  teach  him  to  obey  the  rein,  and 
then  to  urge  him  to  full  speed;  when  once  he  knows  his 
nuMter  he  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  his  strength  and  spirit. 
Juit  such  has  been  the  system  of  the  Church  of  Rome  with 
r^ard  to  enthusiasts ;  she  knows  that  when  religious  feelings 
have  obtained  the  complete  empire  of  the  mind  they  impart 
a  strange  energy ;  that  they  raise  men  above  the  dominion  of 
pain  and  pleasure,  that  obloquy  becomes  glory,  that  death 
itaelf  is  contemplated  only  as  the  beginning  of  a  higher  and 
happier  life;  she  knows  that  a  person  in  this  state  is  no 
object  of  contempt.  He  may  be  vulgar,  ignorant,  visionary, 
extravagant,  but  he  will  do  and  suffer  thiiigH  which  it  is  for 
her  interest  that  somebody  should  do  and  suffer,  yet  from 
which  calm  and  sober-minded  men  would  shrink.  She  accord- 
ingly enlists  them  in  her  service,  assigns  to  them  some  forlorn 
hope  in  which  intrepidity  and  impetuosity  are  more  wanted 
than  judgment  and  self-command,  and  sendfl  him  forth  with 
her  benediction  and  her  applause. 

*  In  England  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  tinker  or 
a  coal-heaver  hears  a  sermon,  or  falls  in  with  a  tract  which 
alarms  him  about  the  state  of  his  soul ;  if  he  be  a  man  with 
excitable  nerves  and  strong  imagination,  he  thinks  himself 
given  over  to  the  evil  power ;  he  doubts  whether  he  has  not 
committed  the  unpardonable  sin ;  he  imputes  every  wild  fancy 
that  springs  up  in  his  mind  to  the  whisper  of  a  fiend ;  his 
deep  is  broken  by  dreams  of  the  Great  Judgment  seat,  the 
open  books,  and  the  unquenchable  fire.  If,  in  order  to  escape 
from  these  burning  thoughts,  he  flies  to  amusements  or  to  licen- 
tious indulgence,  the  delusive  release  only  makes  his  misery 
darker  and  more  hopeless.  At  length  a  turn  takes  place ;  he 
is  reconciled  to  hb  oflbnded  Maker.  To  borrow  the  fine 
imagery  of  one  who  had  himself  been  thus  tried,  he  emerges 
from  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  from  the  dark  land  of 
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gins  and  snares,  of  cpiagmires  and  precipices,  oi  evil  spirito 
and  ravenons  beasts.  The  sunshine  is  on  his  path;  he 
ascends  the  Delectable  Mountains,  and  catches  from  their 
summit  a  distant  view  of  the  shining  city  which  is  the  end  of 
his  pilgrimage.    Then  arises  in  his  mind,'  &c. 

There  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  an  occasional  exaggeration 
of  statement,  and  a  more  than  occasional,  a  pervading,  con- 
fusion of  some  quite  distinct  ideas,  throughout  the  very  lively 
passage  of  which  I  have  just  quoted  a  part ;  but  on  the  whole 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it. 
And  if  the  question  to  be  dealt  with  were  a  question  of  policy, 
there  might  appear  much  reason  for  admiring  the  wisdom  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  though  less,  I  apprehend,  upon  reflec- 
tion than  at  first  sight,  for  there  is  one  important  considera- 
tion which  the  reviewer  has  either  forgotten  or  deliberately 
kept  out  of  sight.  It  is  one  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected 
by  anyone  desirous  of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  this 
matter,  considered  even  merely  as  a  question  of  far-sighted 
policy. 

Those  Protestant  sects  which  refuse  the  assistance  of 
fanaticism  do  indeed,  as  Mr.  Macaulay  truly  states,  lose  much 
energetic  force  which  might  be  exerted  in  their  service ;  but 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  they  free  themselves — and  of  this  he 
takes  no  notice — from  all  responsibility  for  that  mass  of  extra- 
vagance and  absurdity  which  monasticism  has  bound  upon  the 
system  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  not  only,  as  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay seems  to  imply,  in  Protestant  sects  that  enthusiasm 
ferments  into  madness  not  untinctured  with  craft.  The  lives 
of  Antony  of  Padua,  of  Francis  of  Assisi,  of  Bridget  of 
Sweden,  of  Catharine  of  Sienna,  are  a  sufficient  proof  that  the 
same  disease  runs  the  same  course  under  medical  treatment 
in  the  Roman  hospital,  as  when  cast  out  and  neglected  in  the 
Protestant  ditch.  Enthusiasm  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  so  com- 
pletely mastered  and  directed  by  any  system,  as  the  reviewer 
represents  it  to  be  by  the  Romish.  If  the  Church  makes  up 
her  mind  to  send  the  daring  enthusiast  with  her  benediction 
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and  appiaate  npon  some  of  her  forlorn  hoiH*s,  siie  most  make 
ap  her  mind  alio  to  g^ve  her  benediction  and  applause  to 
many  things  which  rational  minds  will  r^ard  with  indigna- 
tion and  disgust.  If,  as  we  are  told,  the  hearts  of  thousands, 
eabranged  finom  the  Roman  Church  by  the  selfishness,  sloth, 
and  cowardice  of  her  beneficed  clergy,  have  been  brought  back 
by  the  seal  of  the  begging  friars ;  is  it  not  certain  also  that 
the  consecration  of  the  ravings  of  insanity  and  the  transports 
of  a  ferodons  fanaticism  which  such  a  policy  rendered  necee- 
■ary,  has  repelled  thousands  from  that  Church,  and  made 
them  feel  that  her  system,  however  otherwise  politic,  cannot 
be  true? 

If  indeed  there  were,  as  the  reviewer  seems  almost  to 
■  ,  no  medium  between  a  hairbrained  enthusiasm  on  one 
».... ,  and  an  indolent  scepticism,  or  half-scepticism  on  the  other, 
it  might  be  said  that  while  the  Church  gained  a  good  deal,  it 
lost  comparatively  little  by  making  a  compromise  with  the 
absnrdities  of  fanaticism.  But,  rightly  or  wrongly, '  the  Pro- 
teskant  sects,'  as  this  writer  is  pleased  to  call  our  Churches, 
are  fully  persnaded  that  there  is  ;  they  believe  that  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  as  propounded  in  the  Bible,  is  true ;  that  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  a  rational  conviction  of  its  truth,  and  that 
a  faith  working  by  love,  resulting  from  such  a  rational  con- 
viction, is  quite  sufficient  to  do  all  the  good  that  is  here 
ascribed  to  enthusiasm — *  to  raise  men  above  the  dominion  of 
pain  and  pleasore,  make  obloquy  become  glory,  and  death 
itself  be  contemplated  only  as  the  beginning  of  a  higher  and 
a  happier  life.'  Now,  if  the  Christian  religion  in  its  purity  be 
thos  tnae  and  capable  of  vindicating  its  truth  to  the  minds  of 
ressonsble  men,  it  seems  doubtful  policy,  looking  at  the 
matlsr  as  a  msra  qnesticM  of  expediency,  to  anflfer  that  truth 
to  be  oormpted  and  disfigored  for  the  sake  of  secnring  the 
services  of  those  in  whom  an  earthly  flame  supplies  the  pUoe 
of  that  which  should  have  been  kindled  at  God's  altar.  Sup- 
pose that  a  statoe  of  Johanna  Sonthcote  occupied  in  St. 
Paul's  the  place  which  that  of  St.  Therssa  does  in  St.  Peter^s— 
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let  as  reckon  the  loss  on  such  a  proceeding  m  well  as  the 
gain.  It  is  true  that  many  a  rude  follower  of  that  crazy 
woman  might  by  such  condescension  be  retained  in  the  ranks 
of  the  ?]8tablished  Church,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  a  one, 
perhaps  the  reviewer  himself,  when  he  sauntered  in  to  admire 
the  architecture  or  hear  the  music,  might  contemplate  the 
image  with  no  worse  feeling  than  that  of  half-contemptuons 
approbation,  might  think  no  worse  of  the  honesty,  and  a  great 
deal  better  of  the  wisdom  of  our  Protestant  sect  than  he  does 
at  present.  But  are  there  not  others,  and  those  minds  infi- 
nitely more  valuable  than  either  the  ignorant  fanatics  or  the 
Epicurean  dilettanti  we  have  mentioned,  on  whom  the  conse- 
cration of  a  Johanna  or  a  Theresa  would  produce  very  different 
effects  ?  Would  not  every  sincere  lover  of  truth  shrink  with 
horror  and  disgust  from  our  system  as  a  fraudulent  imposture 
of  man's  devising,  which  courted  the  favour  of  the  populace 
by  canonising  absurdity,  and  sanctioning  the  dreams  of  de- 
lirium ?  And  would  not  the  loss  of  such  minds  be,  in  the  long 
run,  an  incalculably  greater  loss  than  any  damage  we  incur 
by  sternly  refusing  to  take  our  saints  from  Bedlam,  or  our 
preachers  from  the  cobbler's  stall  ? 

Thus,  I  think,  we  might  fairly  argue  the  question,  merely 
on  the  ground  of  policy.  But  the  Protestant  sects  imagine 
that  they  have  much  higher  ground  to  stand  on.  Their  ob- 
ject is,  not  to  increase  and  strengthen  their  own  influence  in 
every  way  that  may  seem  adapted  to  such  a  purpose,  but  to 
maintain  the  truth,  and  bear  testimony  to  that  and  that 
alone.  They  therefore  reserve  their  *  benediction  and  ap- 
plause '  for  those  whom  they  can  trust  as  ministers  of  such  a 
service  ;  and,  indeed,  except  in  reference  to  some  such  aim, 
it  does  not  seem  clear  how  there  is  any  place  at  all  for  Pro- 
testantism as  distinguidied  from  Romanism.  It  is  by  such 
condescensions  to  corrupt  human  nature  as  the  reviewer 
admires,  that  the  Romish  communion  has  become  what  it  is. 
It  is  by  adopting  the  extravagances  of  the  superstitious  and 
fanatical,  in  order  to  retain  the  superstitious  and  fanatical, 
and  make  men  work  as  her  instruments,  that  the  Church  of 
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Rome  has  aRsumeti  iht>  ^hape  id   wiiu-ii   wr  at   |)ri'8cnt  tiod 

her: — 

So  foftit  Etff|uiAonfTH 
SeiBoit,  et  Nraa  flwU  ait  pddMnima  Room. 

And  for  the  Protestant  sects  to  copy  her  example  woold  be 
for  the  Protestant  sects  to  renounce  their  distinctive  cha- 
racter, which  is  the  maintenance  of  a  severely  true  religion 
which  will  bear  the  scrutiny  of  external  examination,  and 
become  self-condemned  in  their  separation  fipom  Rome.  We 
most,  in  short,  if  we  would  not  destroy  ourselves,  renounce 
the  use  of  those  powerful  instruments  by  means  of  which 
fidse  rdigions  can  work  upon  mankind.  We  cannot  combine 
the  advantages  of  truth  and  error,  of  reason  and  of  enthusiasm, 
of  pure  religion  and  of  superstition,  of  reasonable  faith  and 
of  blind  credulity.  We  cannot  serve  Jehovah  and  the  gods 
of  the  nations,  the  Lord  and  Baal,  God  and  Mammon.  We 
have  made  cor  election ;  we  are  satisfied  that  the  Lord  He  is 
God,  and  we  have  resolved  to  follow  Him,  and  we  trust  that 
His  power  will  supply  the  place  of  what  is  gained  for  others 
by  the  tricks  of  earthly  policy.  The  altar  of  Damascus  may 
seem  more  degant  and  more  convenient  than  the  rough 
niMomy  He  has  required  for  His  sacrifices ;  but  we  know 
what  the  consequence  must  be  of  bringing  such  furniture 
iTito  His  hoose.  The  temj^e  will  be  more  magnificent  in  all 
the  lihowy  pomp  that  sbikes  the  outward  eye ;  it  will  seem 
a  grander  and  even  a  h<dier  edifice  to  the  carnal  worshipper ; 
but  from  its  inmost  almnee  the  terrible  words, '  Let  us  depart 
hence,'  will  be  prononnced,  ftnd  the  presiding  Deity  will  quit 
Ibr  ever  the  polluted  sanctuary. 

Thtb  Papal  monarchy  is  established  on  an  elaborate  system 
of  dieda  and  balancee.  Itins  the  secular  deigy  were  em-' 
ployed  to  ooeroe  or  restrain  the  dvil  power — the  ummUcs  to 
humble  and  oontrd,  when  neeeisary,  the  secnlar  dei^—and, 
m  opportoaitj  oflbed,  new  orders  of  monks  were  raised  up 
to  supply  the  defeoto  or  balance  the  prepooden^ng  inflaenoe 
of  the  dd  ones.  At  emrj  period,  yoo  will  observe,  of  an  un- 
usual nciivity  on  the  pnK  of  Borne,  some  new  monastic  bodies, 
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snited  to  the  times,  are  thrown  forward  as  a  clond  of  skir- 
mishers  to  cover  the  advance  of  her  solid  columns.  It  is 
by  these  that  she  works  most  effectually  on  the  minds  of  the 
populace,  and  it  is  by  identifying  the  interests  of  these  with 
the  power  of  the  Pope,  that  that  power  has  been  eminently 
secured ;  for  it  is  one  qf  the  exaggerations  which  help  to  give 
breadth  and  liveliness  to  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Macaolay, 
to  represent  as  much  greater  than  it  is,  the  harmony  between 
the  secolar  and  the  regular  clergy.  The  truth  is,  both  co- 
operate effectually  in  working  out  the  Pope's  end ;  but  they 
are  for  the  most  part  far  from  working  lovingly  together. 
It  is  what  the  poet  would  call  a  '  well-according  strife ' 
between  the  two  parties,  which  produces  the  g^reat  result  of 
carrying  out  the  Papal  aims.  It  is  not  only  Protestant  Ordi- 
naries that  complain  of  the  intrusion,  or  Protestant  Bishops 
that  shake  their  heads  at  the  preachings  of  such  benevolent 
ladies  as  Lady  Huntingdon  and  Mrs.  Fry ;  Popish  Bishops 
and  Popish  Ordinaries  do,  or  would  do  if  they  dared,  the  same 
to  St.  Selina  and  to  Sister  Caroline.  If  the  prelates  and 
college  dignitaries  of  Spain  had  had  the  sole  management 
of  his  case,  Ignatius  Loyola  would  have  fared  far  worse  at 
Salamanca  than  John  Wesley  did  at  Oxford.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing from  conjecture  merely,  and  it  may  be  well  to  confirm  my 
statements  by  s  few  anecdotes  of  Loyola,  as  they  are  told 
very  amusingly  by  Bishop  Still  ingfleet : — *  At  Salamanca  he 
received  no  kinder  treatment  than  at  Barcelona,  being  put  into 
chains  in  the  dungeon  and  examined.  For  here  he  follows 
his  former  course ;  he  and  his  companions  in  an  enthusiastical 
manner  going  up  and  down  the  streets,  preaching  in  all 
places  and  to  all  sorts  of  persons ;  and  being  examined  by 
the  sub-prior  what  studies  they  followed,  Ignatius  very  &irly 
confessed  the  truth  that  they  were  unlearned.  He  then 
asked  them  why  they  took  on  them  to  preach  ?  Ignatius  veiy 
subtilly  told  him  they  did  not  preach,  they  did  only  hold 
forth  to  the  people  in  a  familiar  manner  concerning  virtue 
and  vice,  and  thereby  endeavour  to  bring  them  to  the  love 
of  one  and  hatred  of  the  other.     The  superior  told  him  this 
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WAS  preaching,  which  no  one  could  pretend  to  bat  either  by 
learning  or  bj  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghoet;  and 
ainee  yon  do  not  pretend.to  learning,  yon  must  pretend  to  be 
inspired.  Here  Ignatius,  finding  himself  caught,  resolutely 
denied  to  give  him  any  answer  onlees  he  were  l^;ally  em- 
powered to  examine  him.  Say  yon  so,  said  the  sub-prior ;  I 
will  take  oare  of  that  suddenly.  So  they  were  three  days 
kept  in  the  convent,  and  after  that,  by  order  of  the  Bishop  of 
^ftrp*"*^^,  were  0(Mnmitted  to  close  prison,  where  he  preached 
to  the  peo|de  with  great  seal,  who  now  flocked  in  great 
numbers  to  him,  and  gloried  as  much  in  his  suflferings  and 
talked  at  the  same  rate  that  the  ringleaders  of  the  Quakers 
are  wont  to  do  among  us.'  * 

This,  I  think,  is  more  than  a  parallel  for  the  misadven- 
tures of  John  Wesley  and  his  friends  at  Oxford ;  and  the  truth 
is,  that  almost  all  the  great  founders  of  the  monastic  orders 
had  to  endure  at  first  similar  opposition  from  the  constituted 
aothoritiet  tOI  they  found  a  shelter  in  the  protection  of  the 
Popes. 

Bat  even  onder  the  Pope  s  shelter,  the  enmity  between 
tbem  and  the  regular  clergy  and  the  other  orders  did  not 
cease.  The  interests  of  the  two  parties  were  constantly 
coming  into  collision  and  constantly  causing  fresh  broils. 
Mr.  Macanlay,  indeed,  tells  us  that  *  the  monk  takes  not  a 
ducat  from  the  revenue  of  the  beneficed  clergy ; '  but  the 
beneficed  clergy,  if  we  will  only  listen  to  them,  tell  us  a  very 
different  story.  Tliey  teD  ub—I  am  quoting  the  words  of 
Peter  de  Vineis — that  by  means  of  the  monks  the  parish 
priests  were  brought  under  the  greatest  contempt,  their  dues 
being  lessened  so  as  to  bring  their  incomes  almost  to  nothing, 
and  that  they  might  as  well  pull  down  their  chnrchi*s,  in 
which  th&n  was  scarcely  anything  left  bat  a  bell  and  an  old 
rns^  image,  while  those  holy  fKars,  professing  poverty,  con- 
trived to  practise  afBuence,  and,  in  another  sense  thaa  the 
Apostles,  having  nothing,  yet  possessed  all  things.* 

•  l^f^M  I  I.  Mp.  V,  IbU.  pi  U». 

•  t 
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It  is  obeenrable,  indeed,  how  strongly  this  great  stmggla 
between  the  tecnUr  and  the  regular  clergy  has  imprened 
traces  wpoa  the  canon  law ;  and  the  oontinned  vacillatioii 
of  the  Pbpes,  which  its  page«  betray,  does  bat  little  credit  to 
the  consistency  of  the  Holy  See.  Let  ns  take  an  initancw 
or  two. 

Innocent  IV.  had  conceded  gpreat  privilegeB  to  the  friars, 
but  wearied  out  by  the  reclamations  of  the  parochial  dergy, 
had  revoked  them  again,  forbidding  the  friars  to  draw  away 
the  people  from  the  parish  churches  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
or  to  admit  any  to  penance  who  had  not  first  confessed  to 
their  pariah  priest.  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  this  Bull 
he  died,  and  the  fnars  were  not  slow  in  turning  that  circum- 
■tance  to  their  aooonnt.  It  was  said,  of  course,  to  have  been 
a  judgment.  Some  went  even  further.  It  was  said  that  the 
friars  had  prayed  for  the  Pope's  death,  and  that  the  Virgin 
Mary,  whenever  they  invoked  her  name,  turned  to  her  Son, 
and  bade  Him  hear  them.  The  report  was  current  every- 
where, and  a  profane  speech,  long  passing  as  a  kind  o(  cant 
word  at  Rome — from  the  friars'  litanies.  Good  Lord,  deliver 
us — attested  its  general  reception.*  Alarmed,  perhaps,  by  the 
fate  <^  his  predecessor,  Alexander  IV.  called  in  that  Bull  and 
suspended  its  execution;  but  the  contests  still  raging, 
Martin  FV.  endeavoured  to  interfere,  and  in  two  contradictory 
edicts,  giving  a  triumph  to  neither  party,  played  the  part  of 
Milton's  old  Anarch,  who  '  by  deciding  worse  embroils  the 
fray.*  And  thea  came  Boniface  VTO.,  with  another  Bull  and 
another  retractation,  attended,  as  we  might  reasonably  expect, 
with  similar  results.  The  state  of  things  as  it  existed  after 
all  the  efforts  of  these  wonderful  peacemakers  is  thus  described 
in  a  Bull  of  Benedict  XI.,  part  of  which  I  will  translate,  as 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  his  H(dinees*  style,  and  also  of  hit 
singolar  propriety  in  the  application  of  Scripture  : — 

*  We  are  bound,'  he  observes,  *  so  far  as  we  are  permitted 
from  on  high,  to  introduce  peace,  to  remove  scandals,  to  cut 
off  the  matter  of  strifes,  and  to  consider  the  poor  and  needy, 

«  BMfvfaM,  AnmmL  ▲.&  1S54.  pp.  6SS-S. 
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Um  poor  wffl  not  alwBv  be  fctyitiiwi,  ami  Om 
•faidiBgortkeMakthd  Doiperiikferetcr.  Imlecd,  lo^ 
WMi^  mr  ppwieeeawff  of  Uened  flMmocy,  BeBe&t  Vm^ 
■aide  aeeitaui  lif^iiiiw  Imlamtt  tlie  twilatti,  rectocs,  aad 
chfgfof  Ike  piwiiial  eknckes  on  fim  one  part,  and  tfe 


qnet  wkkk  be  bIflMdad,  diitarlnea  kaftk  been  bred,  inilead 

■p  a  tke  plaee  of  teiM|nIlity.  liai,  wiiile  ke  tko^kft  to 
art  off  a  httndle,  be  bomd  a  knot,  and  Vf-  annmlating  wm 
kead  01  a  hjdra,  broo^kt  up  sewn.*  * 

After  tkia  |ai«ialiki  ke  goaa  mort  aoxioaatf  inlo  a  dia- 
CMMOB  €1  mm  wBoie  rtaner,  awi  ■ana  a  ubw  aettiflBeBB  oc 
all  tke  «|MalioMi  in  dwpote,  eoBdafiag  aa  oanal  witk  tke 

Ike  UaMd  Apoitfai,  Frter  and  Fkal,  ^aiMl  an  nfiiBgen  oT 
hL  Trt  tkia,  Uxs  ra  art  ande  by  Ckmea^  Y^  wko  aaw  no 
enuaaopeatokiBi  tkaatorafvrtto  tk*  vety  oonrti- 
oT  Bombee  Vm.  wkiek  Bewdirt  fed  dMcribed  aa 
of  aDajing  tke  diapatea  m^kk  it 
to  decide. 

I  8Hpec&,  gortlaaMB,  tk«t  jom  will  tkink  tkat  tkb 
doea  Bot  nfleot  itk  ciedit  apuB  tke 
of  <  tke  old  BMB  rt  Bobw.*  Indeed  tke  hafla^n  oT 
witk  laipaak  totkeBaU  oTBtaedirt  ii  i^Mrt  ideali- 
eal  wilk  tkat  of  BtaMdMk  witk  raipart  to  tke  Ban  of  Bomfceeu 
•  WkerMi,'mj«  ka, '  fcnaerly  oar  predecgeaor,  BonifiKie  \'UI., 
pafaikkad  a  eartaia  OMntal  BpMtle,  and  t^t  waa  iwtaked  by 
Baaidirt  XL  in  aMtker  wUek  ke  aabrtitaled  far  it»  bat 
wkiek,  aa  tke  etaat  kaa  provad,  waa  ao  br  fioei  prodaciBg  tke 

escBecteo  IroBi  it,  tkat  it  latker 

IkadiHotdit  ww  Mned  to 

rttke 

witk  tke  approbatioa  of  tkia  aacred  Ooaadl, 
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The  Coancil  of  which  Clement  speaks  in  tiiin  Bull  was 
the  famous  Council  of  Vienne,  the  ever-memorable  Synod  in 
which  the  order  of  the  Templars  was  dissolved,  and  at  which 
the  privileges  of  the  whole  body  of  the  monastic  orders  ti 
bled  fearfully  in  the  balance.     There  is  still  extant  a  mci 
drawn  up,  at  the  desire  it  would  seem  of  Clement  himself,  by 
Durandus  Mimatensis — i.e.  Dnrand  of  Mendes  in  Aquitaine — 
in  which  he  orges  the  Pope  to  revoke  all  exemptions  granted 
to  the  friars  as  contrary  to  the  ancient  canons  of  the  Church, 
by  which  all  places  and  persons  whatsoever  were  immediately 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops ;  and  he  boldly  maintains 
that  the  Pope  neither  ought  nor  could  change  this  order  of 
the  Church.     '  Because,  the  order  of  Bishops  being  appointed 
to  prevent  schisms  in  the  Church,  it  could  not  attain  its  end 
if  any  persons  were  exempted  from  their  jurisdiction.     Even, 
however,'  he  goes  on  to  argue,  *  if  it  were  in  the  Pope's  power 
to  grant  such  exemptions,  it  would  be  inexpedient  for  him  to 
use  that  power,  because  the  order  of  the  Church  would  be 
destroyed  by  it,  the  Bishops  despised,  and  the  Church  divided ; 
since  if  the  monastics  paid  no  obedience  to  the  Bishops,  the 
people,  from  such  an  example,  would  soon  learn  to  disobey 
them  too.     And  supposing  it  had  been  expedient  formerly,  it 
would  not  be  so  then ;  because,  though  the  monastic  orders 
were  founded  in  poverty,  yet  now  their  members  had  attained 
to  such  a  height  of  intolerable  pride  and  arrogance,  that  not 
only  their  abbots  and  priors,  but  the  friars  thought  them- 
selves equal  to  Bishops,  and  fit  to  be  preferred   before  all 
ecclesiastical   persons.''     These   arguments  are  in  fact  the 
same  as  had  been  urged  against  the  privileges  of  the  friars 
from  the  very  first  by  their  opponents.     One  of  the  earliest, 
and  perhaps  the  liveliest,  but  certainly  not  the  discreetest  of 
these,  was  the  celebrated  William  de  St.  Amour,  whose  book 
on  the  '  Perils  of  the  Last  Days '  was  written  and  published 
in  the  name  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  which  contains 
amongst  other  things  a  most  curious  application  of  St.  Paul's 
well-known  prophecy  to  the  preaching  friars  of  St.  Dominic : — 
'  Stillingflect.  p.  406. 
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'  They  8h«U  be  loven  of  themaelvee,  not  enduring  reproof, 
ooretoos  both  of  riches  and  applause ;  high-minded,  because 
they  would  not  be  in  subjection  to  their  Biiihope,  but  set  \»- 
fore  them,  and  therefore  disobedient  to  their  spiritual  fathers. 
And  sach  as  these  are  said  to  creep  into  houses,  which  the 
ordinaiy  gloss  expoonds  of  persons  who  enter  into  the  houses 
of  those  under  another's  charge.'  These,  he  shrewdly  ob- 
Bsrres,  *  enter  not  by  the  door  as  the  rectors  of  churches  do, 
but  ate«l  into  them  like  thieves  and  robbers,  and  their  leading 
capkiTe  silly  women  is  their  setting  them  against  the  Bishops 
and  persnading  them  to  enter  into  the  cloister.  Such  persons,' 
he  adds, '  though  never  so  learned  and  holy,  are  false  teachers, 
sinoe  they  preach  without  being  sent,  and  none  are  duly  sent 
but  such  as  are  chosen  and  authorised  by  the  Church,  such  as 
Bishops  and  Kresbyters — the  one  of  whom  snooeeds  the  Apos- 
tles, and  the  other  the  seventy  disciples.' ' 

At  the  bottom,  indeed,  of  the  whole  dispute  between  the% 
secnlar  and  regular  clergy  lay  the  grand  question  of  the  f 
nalore  of  the  Papal  power ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  friars,  I 
by  accepting  the  Pope's  patronage  and  resting  their  privileges  I 
opon  his  edicts,  boond   themselves  to  defend   the   highest  \ 
theory  of  the  Papal  supremacy — that  theory  which  regards  all  / 
other  ecclesiastical  power  as  a  mere  scintilla,  or  emanation  from  I 
the  plenitude  of  authority  vested  in  the  Vicar  of  Christ.    Noc/ 
can  it  be  doubted,  I  think,  that  the  Papacy  did  gain  great 
aoossaons  of  strmigth  from  the  support  thus  secured  of  the 
Mendicant  orders.     But  it  did  not  gain  quite  so  much  as  we 
iniLrht  at  first  sappose.    There  were  elements  of  weakness 
iiMiH. H<i1  niio  fTw<  system  of  the  Church  by  those  orders,  which 
ted  if  we  would  study  history  to  any  real 
(1  trace  the  eflects  which  it  records  to  their  true 

the  two  great  families  into  which  the 

M>  luiicants  were  divided  soon  rushed  into  angry  collision  with 

' '   r ;  and,  anhamitfy,  the  sakrjects  of  their  dispute  were 

I  t  ions  matt  tnmblesooie  to  the  pceoe  of  the  Church,  and 

•  Jh  i^iHtnlU  Khrim.  Ttmfj,.  Apnd  BUlU^ilMt,  ^  40t. 
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in  which  it  was  most  dangerons  for  the  Pope  to  take  a  side— 
Predestination,  and  the  Inunacnkte  Conception  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.     Upon  both  these  subjects  the  Dominicans  held  views 
which  I  cannot  but  regard  as  inconsistent  with  the  full  develop- 
ment of  Romanism  ;  and  by  the  resistance  which  they  offered 
successfully  and  so  long  to  any  definition  upon  them,  they  gave 
scope  to  an  amount  of  free  thought  and  free  discussion  that 
was  most  inconvenient,  and  a  palpable  violation  of  the  image 
of  absolute  uniformity  in  all  points  of  doctrine  that  reach 
the  popular  mind,  which  it  is  the  policy  of  Rome  to  present. 
The  mere  speculative  discussions  of  theologians  upon  matters 
of  which  the  mass  of  the  people  know  nothing,  are  things 
which  the  sovereign  Pontiff  feels  to  be  safe  and  even  desir- 
able.    But  it  is  necessary  that  such  discussions  should  not 
come  abroad  and  agitato  popular  feeling.     Upon  everything 
that  can  disturb  the  thoughts  of  the  great  body  of  the  faith- 
ful, it  is  needful  that  there  should  be  some  clear  and  definite 
decision,  since  repose  from  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  of  pri- 
vate judgment  is  the  grand  compensation  ofiered  by  Ilomanism 
for  the  implicit   submission   it   demands.     That   two  great 
schools  of  divines,  therefore,  within  the  very  bosom  of  the 
Church,  should  brand  each  other  with  heresy  upon  the  doc- 
trines of  grace — that  the  Franciscans  should  be  charged  with 
Pelagianism  and  the  Dominicans  with  Manicheism — and  that 
the  observance  of  a  festival  like  that  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, adopted  with  such  zeal  by  so  many  Churches  and 
sanctioned  by  so  many  Popes,  should  be  denounced  as  a  mortal 
sin  from  the  pulpits  of  the  Church  itself — these  were  terrible 
phenomena,  which  had  a  disastrous  aspect  for  a  society  that 
relies  upon  the  semblance  of  unity  for  its  claim  to  truth.    In- 
nocent little  thought,  when  he  sowed   the  dragon's  teeth  of 
Dominic  and  Francis,  that  the  army  which  sprang  from  that 
seed  would  so  soon  turn  their  weapons  upon  each  other. 

But  a  second  element  requires  also  to  be  noticed.  Not 
only  were  the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans  at  war  with 
each  other,  but  the  Franciscans  were  at  war  among  them- 
selves.    The  original  idea  of  Francis  was  that  his  family 
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should  have  absolutely  no  property  in  anything.  But  the 
inoonvenienoe  of  thia  strict  original  Franciscanism  was  soon 
peroeived  by  the  wiser  part  to  be  intolerable ;  the  principle 
was  sometames  violated  in  practice  without  any  attempt  to 
reoonoile  the  two,  and  sometimes  a  distinction  was  drawn 
between  the  property  of  the  order  and  the  property  of  the 
roembem  of  the  order,  sometimes  between  the  use  of  a  thing 
and  the  posseanon  of  it.  To  deliver  his  faithful  children 
ftom  this  embarrassment,  Pope  Nicolas  IV.,  who  had  himself 
been  General  of  the  Franciscans,  and  came  to  the  Papal  chair 
with  all  the  prejudices  of  his  order,  struck  out  what  seemed, 
no  doabt,  to  himself  a  most  fortunate  idea.  He  declared 
that  the  property  of  all  the  goods  of  the  order  was  in  himself, 
the  use  of  them  in  the  brethren ;  thus  kindly  taking  upon 
himself  the  guilt  of  the  poeBoerion,  and  leaving  the  benefits 
of  it  to  the  innocent  Franciscans.  But  in  the  Bull  in  which 
he  promulgated  this  notable  expedient,  he  went  the  length  of 
«I  '  that  '  the  total  abdication  of  all  property,  whether 

ii d  or  corporate,  for  the  sake  of  God,  is  meritorious 

and  holy,  which  way  of  perfection  Christ  himself  showed  both 
in  his  t(>aching  and  his  example,  and  which  the  first  founders 
of  the  Church  militant  derived  from  the  very  fountain,  and 
transniitt4xl  by  their  teaching  and  example  also  to  the  later 
monks.'* 

Bnt  the  quick  eye  of  John  XXII.  did  not  fail  to  perceive 
the  inoonvenienoes  and  dangers  that  resulted  from  this  famous 
Bull,  and  his  resolute  spirit  at  once  encountered  the  difficulty 
in  the  boldest  way.  One  inconvenience  was  this — that,  in 
every  the  ili^^test  interference  with  the  goods  ei^oyed 
by  the  (Kan,  the  name  and  dignity  of  the  Roman  See  was 
involved.  If  a  breviary  or  a  gown  were  stolen  from  a  Francis- 
can, it  must  be  reclaimed  in  the  name  of  our  Holy  Father 
the  Pope.  IIow  ludicrous  such  forms  of  process  muHt  linvo 
appeared  you  will  at  once  understand  from  the  similar  case 
of  oar  own  army.  In  the  case  of  a  soldier  the  propt^rty  of 
his  regimentab  is  in  the  Queen,  and  in  the  case  of  their  being 
*  CW/.  J»,  Cm.  89Mti  DetrtU  lik,  v.  Ui.  slL  cft,  S. 
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stolen,  the  indictment  has  to  set  forth  that,  e.g.^  a  piiir  of  trou- 
sers, valae  ten  shillings,  belonging  to  our  Sovereign  Lady  tho 
Qaeen,  has  been  feloniously  abstracted.  It  is  to  similar  ca8e8, 
no  doubt,  that  Pope  John  alludes  when  he  asks  indignantly  : 
*  Is  it  not  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  Church 
that  it  should  be  involved  in  perpetual  litigation — sometimes 
in  the  ecclesiastical,  sometimes  in  the  secular  courts,  often 
before  judges  of  the  lowest  rank,  and  generally  about  the 
most  trivial  matters  ? ' 

Another  inconvenience  was  this,  that  by  the  arrangement 
of  Nicolas  a  way  was  opened  for  entirely  destroying  the 
character  of  the  Franciscans  as  a  mendicant  order,  and  en- 
abling them  to  become  practically  as  rich  as  the  Benedictines. 
This  point  also  is  very  forcibly  put  by  John.  *  The  perfection 
of  the  Christian  life,'  says  he,  '  consists  chiefly  and  essentially 
in  charity,  which  the  Apostle  calls  the  bond  of  perfectness, 
and  to  this  the  way  is  prepared  by  the  abdication  of  worldly 
goods,  in  so  far  as  thereby  we  can  cut  off  that  solicitude  about 
the  acquisition,  preservation,  and  management  of  them  which 
temporal  goods  demand,  and  which  generally  is  a  distraction 
from  perfect  charity.  But  if  such  solicitude  remain  after 
the  professed  renunciation  of  property,  then  it  is  manifest 
that  such  a  renunciation  can  contribute  nothing  to  perfection. 
Now  it  is  certain  that  since  the  promulgation  of  that  Bull, 
the  Friars  Minorite  have  been  no  less  solicitous  about  the  ac- 
quisition and  conservation  of  worldly  goods  than  they  were 
before  it.' ' 

These  inconveniences,  however,  would  have  Ix'en  compara- 
tively trifling,  if  it  were  not  that  by  the  rash  zeal  of  Nicolas  IV. 
he  had  placed  his  order  on  an  eminence  above  all  the  rest, 
and  made  the  very  peculiarity  of  the  rule  of  Francis — the  pecu- 
liarity in  which  it  differed  from  all  other  rules — the  exact 
model  of  Christian  perfection.  But  there  was  more  involved 
in  the  matter  than  this.  So  far,  only  the  laser  Franciscans 
were  concerned,  who,  under  the  cover  of  a  disgraceful  subtlety, 
were  content  to  enjoy  all  the  same  advantages  as  the  other 
'  Corjr,  fyr.  Can.  Extrur.  Ad  Condit.  Joan,  xziL  tit.  ziv.  cap.  3. 
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monastic  orders,  and  yet  oUim  a  soperiority  over  thorn  in 
tliis  fictitimui  pover^.  But  there  was  another,  and  far  more 
dangerous  dass  onbraoed  by  the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  and  I 
cannot  bat  think  the  genuine  disciples  of  that  crazy  saint,  the 
qpiritoal  Franciscans.  With  them  the  doctrine  of  absolnte 
porerty  was  no  fictioo,  bat  ccmstrued  with  such  a  strictness 
as  not  merely  to  offend  their  more  carnal  brethren  and  the 
other  monks,  but  to  subvert  the  very  foundations  of  the 
Roman  Churdu 

NoTB.— In  the  Trisk  Cimrtk  JcmnuU  far  Maj,  1856,  there  waa  an  article 
eotitlod  *  On  the  Uee  of  Fanaticism  in  the  Cboich  of  Rome,'  which  imme> 
diately  ooauaewled  itself  as  the  Bishop's  writing.  ItoooaMnoed  with  the 
MMr—  'QeBtlemen,'  which,  thoo^  it  might  bare  meant  the  Bditosaof  the 
Joomal,  yet  suggested  that,  as  in  another  inslanoe,  it  was  one  of  the  Leo- 
tofes,  or  at  least  part  of  one,  on  Bcolesiastkal  History.  It  was  signed '  M.  D.* 
It  win  ba  cbserred  that  these  are  the  terminal  letters  of  the  Bishop's  nanw, 
andweknow  that  be  was  familiar  with  this  mode  of  signature.  The  article 
ooadaded  with  the  words  'seven  bydia  beads  for  the  one  it  bad  oat  off.' 
We  baoied  on  the  reading  the  latter  part,  that  we  bad  seen  some  ezpressiaos 
wbieh  it  osed  In  a  loose  leaf  in  the  Bishop's  Iwndwriting.  This  leaf  was 
foond  with  some  othen  of  a  like  natore,  and  it  was  discorered  that  enough 
of  the  printed  matter  was  on  this  leaf  to  UaotUjr  the  Dormer  as  certainly 
pari  of  one  of  the  Leotoea.  After  mooh  seawh  aad  pains  the  seqnd  waa 
iWwotetad  in  dlijoiBted  portions,  the  ocBBection  between  the  several  pagea 
befaig  dear  and  anfarokan.  The  Leotare  was  thos  restored,  and  has  iU 
flttiiy  plaoe  in  the  position  we  have  asrigned  it.— RoiTOSa 
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LECTURE  X. 

COMPARISON  OF  TIJ£  DOMINICANS  AND  FHANClSCANit. 

GENTLEMEir, — ^There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  striking  resem- 
blance in  some  particulars  between  the  characters  of  the  two 
great  fonnders  of  the  two  grand  families  of  friars  whose  for- 
tunes we  have  been  tracing,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the 
two  great  founders  of  the  two  grand  families  of  English  Metho- 
dists on  the  other.  In  Dominic  we  may  trace  the  features  of 
that  same  severe,  governing,  systematic  genius  which  we 
recognise  afterwards  in  John  Wesley.  In  Francis  that  same 
impultdve,  emotional,  and  sometimes  wildly  eccentric  ardour 
which  characterised  Whitefield.  Neither  Francis  nor  White- 
field  had  the  least  capacity  for  framing  a  constitution  or 
moulding  a  permanent  scheme  of  social  government.  Their 
thoughts  were  entirely  occupied  with  the  work  to  be  done,  not 
with  the  details  of  the  machinery  for  effecting  it.  They  both 
assumed  that  their  followers  would  be  animated  with  the  same 
flaming  zeal  and  entire  self-devotion  that  animated  themselves, 
and  that  these  strong  emotions  would  suffice  without  the 
politic  contrivances  which  cooler  calculation  would  have  dis- 
covered to  be  necessary.  Hence,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
irr^ularity — the  almost  anarchical  disorder — which  soon 
began  to  prevail  in  the  families  which  they  respectively 
founded. 

Dominic  and  Wesley,  on  the  other  hand,  united  to  a  zeal 
no  less  ardent  than  that  of  their  rivals,  the  commanding 
practical  intellects  of  legislators  and  rulers,  and  they  stamped 
upon  their  respective   societies   the   characters  which   such 
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minds  were  fitted  to  impress — they  gave  them  that  regu- 
Uaity  and  compactnees  of  oonsolidation  which  most  strike 
erery  attentive  observer  as  some  of  their  chief  character- 


Bat  while  these  were  their  genersl  resemblances,  it  is 
carious  to  observe  tJiat  in  other  respects  there  was  a  contrast 
eqaally  strongly  marked.  In  some  of  their  theological 
opinions — sntfing  apart,  of  coarse,  those  portions  of  theology 
in  which  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  coald  never  pos- 
sibly have  any  common  groand — Whitefield  is  to  be  classed 
with  Dominic,  and  Wesley  with  Francis. 

In  the  great  questions  of  grace  and  predestination,  White- 
field  and  Dominic  were  what  we  should  now  call  Calvinistical, 
and  Wesley  and  Francis  Arminian.  The  truth  is,  that  con- 
sidered as  developments  of  Romanism,  both  the  Franciscan 
and  the  Dominicaa  theologies  were  imperfect  and  inconsistent 
in  tbemsslves.  It  will  be  nsefhl  to  mark  this  a  little  more  in 
detail,  and  then  to  see  whether  we  can  discover  the  caoset 
of  the  phsnomena. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  theology  of  the  Dominicans 
was,  ss  we  have  said,  Angnstinian.  They  not  only  held,  but 
strennoosly  defended  thoee  views  of  predestination  and  grace 
which  Rome  nltimately  felt  so  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  her 
system  that,  with  a  mighty  effort,  convulsing  the  Church  to  its 
oentn»,  the  cast  them  off,  with  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  her 
most  iUnstrioiis  sons,  in  the  Jansenists  of  the  seventeenth 
oentoiy ;  and  she  proscribed  them  in  decrees  so  stringent  and 
tMns  so  pndss,  thai  modem  Dominicans  can  only  shelter 
thanselves  fttmi  the  anathema  which  blasted  the  mora  hmiest 
Jansenists,  by  evasions  as  contemptible  ss  those  miserable 
sobtleties  which  made  Tract  90  infiunons  in  its  short  day  of 
mischief. 

Again,  as  I  have  alreacty  said,  the  Dominicans  not  only 
held,  bot  stranooosly  maintained,  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
conceived  in  original  sin,  though  they  allowed  (and  that 
admiision  threw  a  whimsical  air  of  triviality  over  the  whole 
dispute)  that  in  the  moment  after  oonoeption  she  was  wholly 
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delivered  from  its  taint.     And  hen >  n/  Ik-M  an  «'U»- 

ment  uncongenial,  as  experience  haa  fulls  .  with  Ilornnii- 

ism.  For  I  do  think  that,  in  following  oat  the  prevailing 
tendency  in  that  Church  by  an  authoritative  definition  of  tlie 
Iromaonlate  Conception,  Rome  has  acted  in  conformity  with 
the  imperative  requirements  of  her  position.  Mary — I  do  not 
mean  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself,  but  the  goddess  Mary,  the 
mythical  image  of  legend  and  fancy — is  far  too  important  a 
person  in  her  system  to  have  any  portion  of  her  supposed 
privileges  left  in  doubt,  or  made  the  subject  of  free  discussion. 
It  is  necessary  that  her  attributes  and  powers  should  become 
mattere  of  fiuth,  as  well  as  the  attributes  and  powers  of  the 
Deity  Himself ;  and  matters  of  faith  they  cannot  become  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  but  by  a  definition  emanating  from  the 
infallible  tribunal  of  faith.  And  the  necessity  of  a  definition 
once  admitted,  it  is  easy  to  see  on  which  side  of  the  question 
the  definition  must  be  made.  The  fundamental  thought  that 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  mythical  edifice  on  which  that 
image  is  enthroned  is,  that  no  possible  privilege  or  honour — 
short  of  pure  Deity  itself— can  be  denied  to  the  Mother  of 
God ;  that  she  who  was  counted  worthy  of  so  great  an  honour, 
as  that  of  giving  birth  to  the  Incarnate  Word,  must  justly 
claim  every  possible  honour  that  any  creature  can  conceivably 
obtain.  And  as  exemption  from  conception  in  original  sin  is 
clearly  to  our  minds  separable  from  the  idea  of  a  human 
creature,  hence  to  deny  this  to  one,  to  whom  everything  else  is 
granted,  seems  an  unreasonable  and  inconsistent  checking  of 
a  development,  which  proceeds,  and  can  proceed,  from  nothing 
but  the  ardent  impulse  of  adoration  to  heap  every  possible 
perfection  upon  the  object  of  its  worship. 

Upon  these  two  points,  then,  as  I  said,  the  Dominican 
theology — considered  as  that  of  a  Romish  school — appears  to 
me  imperfect  and  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  the  religious 
system  with  which  it  should  have  intimately  cohered;  and  in 
these  portions  of  the  Dominican  theology  lay,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  the  certain  seeds  of  that  weakness  which  afler  a  long  time 
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betntyed  itseii'  in  the  paralysis  of  that  onoe  active  and  domi- 
neering order. 

Compared  with  the  Dominican  in  these  respects  alone,  the 
Franciacan  theology  woold  wear  an  aspect  far  more  decidedly 
Roman.     But  upon  other  points  that  advantage  was  not  main- 
tained.    When  we  tnm  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacramente, 
for  instance,  we  find  the  Dominicans  supporting,  perhaps 
originating,  the  view  which  afterwards  became  the  settled  one 
of  the  Roman  Church.     And  this  is  the  more  remarkable  be- 
cause the  high  doctrine  of  the  opus  operatmn  seems  specially 
repugnant  to  the  Angnstinian  theoiy,  and  cannot  be  engrafted 
upon   it  withoot  some  violence — a  violence   which   all   the 
wonderful  skill   of  Thomas   Aquinas  cannot   conceal.     The 
■  drift  of  the  Angnstinian  theory  is  surely  to  bring  God 
.......  unmediate  contact  with  the  soul  of  man,  excluding  inter- 
mediate agencies ;  and  with  this  the  Frandscan  doctrine  of 
the  Sacraments  would  have  completely  agreed.   The  outward 
rite— the   Sacrament   properly   so  called — the    Franciscans 
regarded  as  only  the  prescribed  condition  or  occasion  upon 
which  God  directly  and  immediately  Himself  conferred  grace 
apoQ  the  fitting  receiver.    They  allowed  no  force  or  efficiency 
to  the  Sacrament  itselfl     It  was,  in  their  view,  only  God's 
arbitrary  positive  institution  which  made  the  performance  of 
the  outward  Sacrament  a  mark  and  condition  of  his  own 
inward  working.    The  Sacraments,  therefore,  they  compared 
to  the  established  ceremonies  by  which  powers  and  dignities 
were  conferred  by  human  authority.     It  was,  they  said,  as 
when  a  doctor  was  made  by  the  delivery  of  a  book,  an  abbot 
by  a  ring  and  staff.    There  was  no  supernatural  quality 
attached  to  the  element;   bat  the  rite  derived   its   whole 
elficacy  firom  the  timaltaneoas  operation  of  the  Divine  Insti- 
tutor.   It  is  with  an  inward  conacionsneM  of  the  inconaistenoy 
of  his  position,  and  nnder  an  apparent  pressors  from  some 
other  sooroe,  that  Thomas  endeavonre  to  make  his  way  good 
to  a  higher  estimate  of  the  Sacraments,  and  the  establishment 
ot  a  claim  to  some  proper  effidenoy  in  the  outward  element. 
He  shrinks  indeed  back  with  horror  from  the  idea  that  aftei^ 
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wards  prevailed  throngh  the  influence  of  the  Jesait  divinee, 
that  water  or  oil  can  directly  prodaoe  .gnce  apon  the  sool, 
yet  he  seems  coerced  into  maintaining  that  they  do  produce 
something.  And  hence  results  the  strange  and  incompre- 
hensible doctrine— strange  in  an  Angnstinian,  strange  in  a 
writer  who  is  generally  one  of  the  most  intelligible  of  all  the 
Schoolmen — that  the  Sacraments,  by  a  supernatural  quality 
imparted  to  the  outward  element,  produce  in  the  substance 
of  the  soul  a  certain  impressed  character  or  ornament  which 
though  not  grace  itself  prepares  the  soul  and  makes  it  a  fit 
recipient  of  grace. 

In  this  odd — nay  ludicrous  expedient — which  neverthe- 
less seems  the  best  that  one  of  the  strongest  of  human 
intellects  could  devise  for  his  purpose,  I  see  another  evidence 
of  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  Dominican  theology,  another 
instance  of  its  arbitrarily  stopping  short  in  the  process  of  a 
development  at  a  point  where  rest  could  no  longer  be  tenably 
maintained. 

The  Franciscans  surely  were  far  more  consistent.  In  the 
development  of  excessive  honour  to  the  Virgin,  moving  with 
it  at  all,  they  went  the  whole  length.  In  the  development  of 
excessive  honour  to  the  Sacraments,  not  choosing  to  go  the 
whole  length,  they  would  not  move  at  all.  But  here,  though 
in  refusing  to  move  at  all,  they  made  their  own  system  in  it- 
self more  philosophically  consistent  and  logically  tenable,  they, 
as  signally  as  the  Dominicans,  betrayed  an  inconsistency 
with  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  Romanism.  Both  these  great 
families  were  left  behind  by  the  body  of  the  Church,  who,  leav- 
ing them  to  dispute  in  their  empty  schools,  pressed  eagerly  after 
new  and  more  popular  teachers  in  the  persons  of  the  Jesuits, 
whose  theology  retained  and  combined  whatever  elements  of 
strength  were  to  be  found  in  the  theologies  of  their  predecefr- 
sors ;  rejecting,  after  a  short  trial — for  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  earlier  Jesuits  were  Augustinian — rejecting  aft»r  a  short 
trial,  the  predestinarian  theories  of  the  Dominicans,  accepting 
the  hearty  Mariolatry  of  the  Franciscans,  and  carrying  out 
the  doctrine  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Sacraments  to  its  utmost 
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point  of  extravagance.  ThiB  would  seem  to  be  the  only  pos- 
sible combination  that  remained : 

Hie  foroe  of  Nature  could  no  farther  go, 
To  make  a  third  she  joined  the  fbnner  two. 

Many  other  orders  of  friars  have  indeed  sprung  up  in 
the  Church  of  Rome;  but,  As  far  as  I  can  see,  there  have 
been  no  other  schools  of  theology  founded  by  any  orders  but 
these  three. 


YOL.  U. 
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LECTimE  XI. 

COMPARISON  BETWEEN  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN 
HON ASTICISM— ELEMENTS  OF  DANGER  TO  TUE 
PAPACY  IN  THE  LATTER. 

Gentlemen, — In  my  last  lecture  I  gave  a  hasty  glance 
at  those  continually  recurring  struggles  between  the  monastic 
orders  and  the  parochial  clergy  by  which  the  Church  in  the 
middle  ages  was  agitated;  and  I  pointed  out  to  you  how 
dearly  in  some  respects  the  Popes  purchased  the  support  of 
the  monks  in  controlling  the  secular  priests,  and  reducing 
them  to  a  dependence  on  the  Roman  See. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  was  a- peculiar  element  mixing 
with  the  monasticism  of  those  ages  which  was  formidable  alike 
to  the  Pope  himself  and  to  the  inferior  Bishops,  and  which 
threatened  with  destruction  the  whole  system  of  worldly 
dominion  which  monasticism  was  employed  to  help  in  carry- 
ing out. 

The  circumstance  I  allude  to  lb  the  claim  of  some  of  the 
Western  monastic  orders  to  restore  the  model  of  true  spiritual 
Christianity,  as  founded  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles. 

The  Western  monasticism  of  the  middle  ages  was  a  re- 
action carried  to  an  excess  from  the  worldlinees  of  the  Church 
in  those  ages.  There  was  in  it  not  merely  the  complexity 
of  causes  which  produced  the  monasticism  of  the  East,  but 
something  more  besides,  of  which  I  can  discern  few  if  any 
traces  in  the  Oriental  monks. 

The  monasticism  of  the  East  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
originated  in  Christian  ideas  at  all.  It  sprang  from  a  modi- 
fication of  Christianity  by  the  pre-existing  ideas  familiar  to 
the  Eastern  mind,  which  had  already  produced  similar  effects 
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OD  the  Jadaism  and  Paganism  of  those  regions.  There  was 
notliin^  in  the  exterior  aspect  of  Oriental  moiuisticism  which 
could  strike  anyone  as  at  all  resembling  the  manner  of  the 
lift*  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles;  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  plainly  continued  on  the  type  of  the  Essene  communities 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  Brachmans  and  Shamans  of  Hindustan. 
It  was  of  these,  and  not  of  the  Apostles,  that  the  anchorets 
who  peopled  the  deserts  of  Nitria,  and  the  wild  fanatics  who 
monnted  their  solitary  pillars  in  the  Syrian  plains,  were  the 
legitimate  descendants.  And  the  principles  working  in  these 
modifications  of  Christianity  were  those  pervading  ones  which 
have  been  conveniently  described  as  Soofeeism  and  Buddhism. 
Soofeeism  is  the  conception  of  matter  and  all  the  relations  con- 
nected with  it  as  inherently  evil,  and  of  perfection  as  attain- 
able only  by  abstract  contemplation  of  the  Deity.  Buddhism 
is  the  principle  of  self-tortnre  as  a  method  of  expiating  some 
inherent  guilt,  and  of  the  merits  of  pain  and  suffering  as 
something  intrinsically  valuable,  and  capable  of  purchasing 
eternal  rewards.  These  working  more  or  less  covertly  their 
way  into  Christianity  were,  I  think,  the  direct  sources  ot 
Eastern  monachism,  though  their  operation  was  no  doubt 
aswsted  fay  other  caoses  also.  Such  were  the  natural  tendency 
of  aensittTe  or  indolent  minds  to  fly  from  the  temptations 
and  annoyances  of  domestic  and  civil  life,  the  disgust  of 
disappointed  ambition,  the  inextinguishable  remorse  for 
atrocious  crimes,  the  love  of  singularity,  the  love  of  fiune ; 
and,  as  time  wtsA  on,  and  the  inflnenoe  of  the  monks  upon 
Uie  popalaoe  became  overwhelming,  the  love  of  power.  The 
monks  in  the  East  constituted  thus  a  kind  of  spiritual 
aristocracy,  and  even  at  particular  periods  seem  practically 
to  have  ruled  the  Chnrch,  partly  by  their  moral  and  partly  by 
their  phyaioal  force.  And  the  extraordinary  weight  which 
the  Platriardis  of  Alexandria  (as  in  the  cases  of  Athanaaius 
and  Cyril)  derived  from  their  monkish  militia,  may  have 
soggested  the  thooc^  to  the  Roman  Patriarch  of  organising 
a  nmihMr  army  nnder  his  own  command  Bat  while  the 
monki  wwe  thna  in  many  inrtanoM  all-powerful, 

■  a 
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th<^y  do  not,  I  think,  ever  come  before  U8  aa  direct  rivals  of 
the  parochial  dergj*.  ITioy  seem  never  to  have  formed  the 
ides  of  substituting  their  own  ministrations  fur  those  of  the 
parish  priesta  or  Bishops,  but  rather  to  have  looked  down  on 
such  ministrations  as  infinitely  beneath  them.  Their  ambi- 
tion was  to  govern  Patriarchs  and  Bishops,  not  to  take  their 
place. 

Monasticism  in  the  West  was  at  first  a  direct  importation 
from  the  East,  and  as  such  it  retained  in  its  beginnings  much 
of  the  same  character.  But  soon  a  new,  a  more  practical,  and 
a  more  Christian  element,  began  to  display  itself.  Mixing  with 
the  Gnostical  or  semi-Gnostical  principles  of  the  East,  came 
a  reforming  tendency,  a  revulsion  from  the  worldlinees  of  the 
Church,  a  wish  to  fall  back  upon  a  simpler  model  of  primi- 
tive and  evangelic  purity.  It  cannot  be  denied,  I  think,  that 
what  gave  such  an  amazing  impulse  to  the  Franciscan  and 
Dominican  movements  was  a  feeling  of  strong  contrast 
between  the  image  of  the  Apostolic  Church  and  that  of  the 
Church  as  it  existed  in  their  own  day  and  under  their  own 
eyes.  When  a  stem  ascetic  man  like  Hildebrand  sat  in  the 
Papal  chair,  the  reforming  movement  of  the  Church  went 
strongly  with  him,  because  his  power  was  contemplated  as  a 
necessary  instrument  for  eradicating  the  deep-seated  abases 
which  defied  any  weaker  means.  But  after  a  while  the  aspect 
of  things  began  to  change.  The  hierarchy  had  to  a  great 
extent,  indeed,  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  temporal  lords,  but 
it  was  only  to  become  a  great  temporal  aristocracy  themselves. 
Worldliness  shut  out  at  one  door  had  made  its  entrance 
through  another,  and,  though  in  a  different  guise,  seemed  as 
general  and  as  rampant  as  before.  It  is  natural  for  ignorant 
and  narrow  minds  to  confound  together  what  is  accidental 
with  that  which  is  essential.  Like  our  own  sectaries,  men  in 
the  middle  ages  were  often  unable  to  distinguish,  in  the 
example  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  the  spirit  of  their 
behaviour  from  the  external  form  of  it.  They  did  not  per- 
ceive that  the  poverty,  the  dependence  on  their  own  labour  or 
the  contributions  of  the   faithful,  which  distinguished  the 
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Apostolic  tettchera  firom  those  of  their  own  times,  wm  the 
result  not  of  choice  but  of  necessity,  and  that  '  the  world ' 
sgaanst  the  inflnence  of  which  they  warned  their  followers 
was  not  mere  rank,  or  riches,  or  business,  or  comfort,  in  them- 
selves,  but  the  corruptions  and  abuses  of  the  godless  society 
bj  iHiich  they  were  surrounded.  The  idea  then  which  was 
beim  the  leaders  <^  the  monastic  reforming  movements  in 
the  age  I  speak  of,  was  veiy  much  the  same  idea  as  was  before 
the  leaders  of  some  of  our  sterner  Protestant  sects — the  idea 
of  rsTiving  not  so  much  the  spirit  of  Apostolic  Christianity, 
as  the  voy  oatward  form  which  Christian  life  exhibited  in 
the  beginning,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  being  in  a  state  of  persecution  and  being  surrounded  by  a 
pagan  world.  Thus  the  monasticism  of  that  age  contained* 
in  it,  as  I  said,  an  element  hostile  not  only  to  the  inferior 
secular  clergy,  bat  to  the  Papacy  itself.  It  was  impossiUe' 
that  men  poaMsaed  with  such  ideas  should  not  perceive  and 
feel  that  a  Prelate  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  dwelling 
in  a  golden  palace,  and  exercising  the  authority  of  a  Prince, 
nay  of  an  Emperor,  was  utterly  unlike  the  poor  fisherman  in 
whoae  chair  he  claimed  to  sit.  The  antagonism  of  the  re- 
fimning  monastic  spirit  to  the  proper  hierarchical  genius  of 
Popery  displays  itself  already  in  one  whom  Roman  Catholics 
are  apt  to  r^pard  as  one  of  the  main  columns  of  the  Papacy. 
I  mean  Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  In  him  Western  monachism 
becomes  almost  as  completely  dominant  as  Eastern  monachism 
had  been  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  Popes,  Councils, 
Bishops,  all  the  Amotions  of  the  established  hierarchy,  sink 
into  insignifiranoe  befiire  him,  and  the  Ablx)t  of  Clairvaux 
stands  cot  maniftatly  as  the  ruling  spirit  of  Europe.  But 
this  sway  of  dominant  monaatkiim  is  not  exereiaed  as  it 
had  been  in  the  Eaat,  merely  to  pat  down  or  to  raise  up  some 
theological  party,  to  exalt  a  favourite  or  dethrone  an  enemy. 
It  is,  indeed,  to  aome  extent  thus  exereiaed,  aa  in  the  oasea 
of  Abflard  and  Arnold  of  Brescia.  But  in  general  it  is 
for  hif;h«*r  objects,  and  eminently  for  restoring  parity  to  the 
Church  both  in  tta  head  and  menben.    Bernard  waa  in  bot 
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a  Pope-maker  and  a  Pope-teachor.  He  had  really  created 
Pope  Engenias,  and  having  done  so  he  solemnly  gives  him  a 
kind  of  charge  in  which  he  shows  what,  in  his  conception,  a 
Pope  ought  to  be.'  That  conception  did  indeed  involve  much 
of  the  same  powers  Hilclebrand  had  asserted.  The  Pontiff 
was  to  be  one  who  should  bind  kings  in  chains  and  princes 
in  links  of  iron,  but  worldly  wealth  and  splendour  formed  no 
part  of  that  conception.  So  far  from  allowing  pomp  and 
luxury  to  the  Courts  of  Prelates,  Bernard  will  not  allow  them 
even  to  the  temples  of  Grod ;  and  certainly  some  modem  ad- 
mirers of  mediaeval  Christianity  would  be  somewhat  startled, 
if  they  were  as  much  inclined  to  read  the  great  Doctors  of 
those  times  as  to  talk  about  them.  *  Men  have  found,'  he 
says,  *  the  art  of  multiplying  money  by  squandering  it.  It  is 
spent  to  be  increased,  its  profusion  makes  it  plenty.  By  the 
mere  sight  of  these  sumptuous  and  wondrous  vanities,  the 
spectators  are  stimulated  rather  to  offer  gifts  than  prayers : 
for,  I  know  not  why,  the  more  wealth  is  seen  in  any  church, 
there  oblations  are  made  so  much  the  more  freely.  By 
reliques  set  in  gold  the  eyes  are  feasted  and  the  purse  is 
opened.  A  beautiful  form  of  some  male  or  female  saint  is 
exhibited,  and  it  is  thought  all  the  more  holy  in  proportion  as 
it  is  more  richly  coloured.  Men  run  to  kiss  it,  and  are  invited 
to  make  a  donation,  but  it  is  rather  admiration  of  beauty, 
than  veneration  of  holiness,  that  influences  them.  Wheels 
rather  than  crowns  are  displayed  in  the  churches,  surrounded 
with  lights,  yet  glittering  even  more  bright  with  the  precious 
stones  wherewith  they  are  bestudded.  Instead  of  candle- 
sticks, things  like  trees  shoot  up,  heavy  with  a  ponderous 
weight  of  brass  and  exquisitely  wrought  in  curious  workman- 
ship, nor  shining  more  gloriously  with  the  candles  they  sup- 
port than  with  the  gems  that  cover  them.  What  do  you 
think  is  the  object  of  all  this  ?  Is  it  the  compunction  of  the 
penitents  or  the  admiration  of  the  beholders  ?  O  vanity  of 
vanities,  but  not  more  vain  than  it  is  mad.     The  Church 

*  Um  letter  to  Pope  EagenioB  on  this  occasion  will  be  found  in  Baron. 
Annal.  ad  an.  1146.  vol.  xiL  p.  307C-309A. 
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shines  in  ito  wbUb,  Imt  is  in  misery  in  its  poor  nrambers.  It 
covers  its  stoiies  with  gold  and  leaves  its  children  naked.  The 
^08  of  the  rich  are  ministered  to  by  what  should  be  spent 
upon  the  needy.  The  cnrious  find  enough  to  amuse  them, 
but  the  wretched  cannot  find  enough  to  support  them.  But 
at  least  we  should  show  some  respect  to  the  images  of  the 
saints  with  which  even  the  pavement  is  covered.  Often  the 
worshipper  spits  in  the  face  of  an  angel,  or  beats  the 
countenance  of  a  saint  with  his  heel.' ' 

But  the  most  remarkable  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  an 
element  as  I  speak  of  in  mediaeval  monachism  is  to  be  found 
in  the  strange  development  of  fanaticism  in  the  Franciscan 
i»rvler  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  indeed  related  that 
FVancis  and  Dominic  were  seen  in  vision  by  Innocent  the 
Third,  supporting  the  tottering  fiibric  of  the  Lateran  Church,' 
and  the  imagination  of  some  Roman  Catholic  writers  absolutely 
runs  riot  in  seeking  out  types  of  those  great  supporters.  '  They 
are  the  two  great  lights  of  heaven,  the  two  trumpets  of  Moses, 
the  two  cherubims,  the  two  breasts  of  the  spouse,  the  two  olive 
branches,  the  two  candlesticks,  the  two  witnesses,  almost  all 
the  noted  twos  in  the  Bible,*  says  Sdllingfleet,  '  except  the  two 
thieves  and  two  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel.'  But  I  cannot  but 
agree  with  Mosheim  in  thinking  that  whoever  considers  with 
attention  the  series  of  events  that  happened  in  the  Latin 
Church  frcm  the  foundation  of  those  orders,  will  be  fully  con- 
vinced that  the  mendicant  orders  gave  several  mortal  blows 
to  the  authority  of  the  Church  of  lioroe,  and  excited  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  those  ardent  desires  of  a  reformation  of 
the  Church  which  prodooed  afterwards  such  substantial  eflfocts. 
Take,  for  example,  the  views  of  Pierre  d'Oliva,  who  saw  in 

•  Apolofia  md  tJMlMmmm,  c  IS. 

*  Btoriua,  Ammml.  EeeLjroti  BmrtiUmm.  '  -'-r-n 
tb*  ■toUmaat  ta  thki  (drm :— '  H«oaadaai  ^ 

mmma  NwJHw  Isp—ttoi.  a  DHo  Dom 
raioQMi  taMam  isppo— bwt  4t  mi^^  v 
thU  noat  rafvr  to  Pnuieli,  Um  only  pamx 
Hvaiml  lloM.  For  whlto  la  th«  ladas  ukK 
Dominie,  oadar  Fnuici*  Im  fcfen  lo  tbs  MuiM  i 
AfiftMuaneo  •!«>.— IMTOSS.  ' 
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Francis  the  restorer  of  the  very  goepel  of  Christ.  'As  Vaaliti,' 
says  he, '  being  cast  off  from  the  kingdom  and  marriage  of 
Ahasaems,  the  humble  Elsther  was  chosisn  to  sacceed  in  her 
place,  and  the  long  made  a  great  feast  to  princes  and  servants, 
so  in  this  last  state  of  the  Church,  the  adulterous  Babylon, 
the  carnal  Church,  being  rejected,  the  spiritual  Church  must 
be  exalted,  and  the  great  spiritual  feast  be  kept  to  celebrate 
these  nuptials.  Under  the  mystical  Antichrist  there  shidl 
be  uptumings  and  commotions  by  which  the  carnal  Church 
shall  be  terribly  stirred  up  and  moved  against  the  evangelical 
spirit  of  Christ.  But  the  Babylonian  harlot,  the  carnal  Church, 
shall  fall.  That  harlot,'  he  goes  on  to  say,  '  is  the  Roman 
Church,  which  hath  committed  fornication  with  the  world, 
having  departed  from  the  worship  and  sincere  love  of  Christ 
her  spouse,  and  embraced  the  world,  the  riches  and  the 
pleasures  of  it,  and  the  devil,  kings,  and  princes  and  prelates, 
and  all  the  lovers  of  this  world.' 

The  distinctive  principles  of  these  spiritual  Franciscans 
were: — 1.  The  assertion  of  two  Churches,  the  carnal  wealthy 
Church,  under  the  Popes,  the  spiritual  and  poor  one  of  St. 
Francis.  2.  The  denial  of  the  validity  of  the  acts  and  sacra- 
ments of  the  carnal  Church.  3.  The  unlawfulness  of  oaths. 
4.  The  assertion  that  the  unworthiness  of  a  priest  invalidated 
the  sacrament.  5.  That  they  alone  fulfilled  the  gospel  of 
Christ.* 

In  some  respects  the  system  of  the  spiritual  Franciscans 

■  The  fall  aoooaot  of  his  heresies  ooDdemned  by  John  XXIL  will  be 
foQDd  drawn  ap  by  Eymericos,  Direetorimm  Inqumtorum,  p.  11,  qa.  9. 
He  i^peara  to  have  belonged  to  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  centniy 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth.  He  was  known  as  Petnis  Joannis, 
Johannes  Petms  Olivi,  and  with  other  variations  of  his  name.  In  the 
continuation  of  the  AnnaU  of  Banmins  by  BsoTios,  he  is  assigned  to  the 
year  1199,  with  an  abbreviated  statement  of  his  opinions  as  adopted  from 
the  Abbot  Joadtim.  In  this  account  mention  is  made  of  his  book  on  the 
Apocalypee,  afterwards  solemnly  condemned.  From  the  notices  of  his 
errors  given  by  Baovius,  it  is  evidently  the  same  Peter  John  that  is  intended. 
But  the  confusion  is  due  to  the  long  interval  between  his  becoming  a 
follower  of  Joachim  and  the  condemnation  of  his  writings.  The  book 
must  evidently  have  been  written  after  the  establishment  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans, and  after  the  death  of  8t.  Francib  in  1226.—  Editobs. 
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bore  a  marked  reaemblance  to  the  early  heresy  of  the  Mon- 
tanists.  The  fondamental  principle  on  which  they  proceeded 
was  that  of  a  second  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghoet  in  the 
latter  times,  to  renovate  the  Church  and  bring  it  back  to  its 
first  J-  ■-■-'.<  of  unworldliness.  The  Apocalypse,  of  course, 
was  ;  <  ourite  book,  and  the  Commentary  upon  it  of 

Peter  Oliva  was  one  of  the  most  popular  works  that  served  to 
maintain  and  recommend  their  cause.  That  work  itself  is,  I 
fear,  not  now  in  existence,  but  the  exposition  of  the  seven 
seals  which  it  contained  is  preserved  in  a  report  of  an  inqui- 
sitorial commission  by  which  it  was  examined.  Oliva  r^farded 
the  seven  seals  as  emblematic  of  seven  successive  ages  of  the 
Church.  1.  That  of  its  foundation  by  the  Apostles.  2.  The 
ago  of  martyrs.  3.  The  age  of  exposition  of  the  faith. 
4.  That  of  the  Anchorets.  5.  That  of  the  monastic  orders. 
6.  That  of  the  renovation  of  the  evangelic  life  by  St.  Francis, 
and  the  overthrow  of  Antichrist.     7.  The  Millennium.* 

It  certainly  is  not  easy  to  guess  upon  what  grounds  sik  ]i 
an  exposition  could  have  been  supported.  But  the  propix  i  lo 
expositors  of  those  days  did  not  stand  on  trifles,  and  at  leiist 
it  must  be  confessed  that  in  the  important  point  of  the  num- 
ber seven  there  was  an  exact  agreement  between  the  ages 
and  the  seals.* 

*  8m  Um  estnusta  from  hia  PtmHUa  mptr  Apoeaiifffti^  drawn  op  by 
ooninaad  of  John  XXIL.  and  publiabed  by  Balaie  In  hia  Mlaeell.  Sacra, 
tOOLli.— Bditobs. 

•  Tbs  abore  ia  foikmvd  in  the  MS.  by  the  worda:  'Thia  anti-Roman 
derelopoient  of  the  Franclaean  .  .  .  .'  It  la  plain,  therefore,  that  aome- 
tbinf  elae  waa  intended  to  follow,  the  leaf  being  only  about  one- fourth 
filled.  The  probability  aeema  to  be  that  the  writer  waa  called  away  and 
flabhad  the  Laotore  estenpore.  So  far,  however,  aa  the  Leotara  eztenda  in 
M8^  It  ia  aaflUeotly  eom|dete  in  Itaelf .  It  ia  probable,  however,  that  he 
irave  in  the  onwritten  pari  an  aoooont  of  thoae  *  atrtking  featorea  of  the 
Sohotaaiio  theology.' to  which  he  ref era  In  the  fliai  aanteooe  of  the  Leetore 
wbioh  we  have  plaoed  next  In  wdar.— Borross. 
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LECTURE   XU. 

THE  SCHOOLMEN— THEOLOGY  AS  A   SCIENCE. 

GENTLEJdEN, — At  the  close  of  my  last  lecture  1  wtis  endea- 
vouring to  point  out  some  of  the  most  striking  features  that 
characterise  the  Scholastic  theology.  I  said  that  the  ftinda- 
mental  conception  of  it  was  of  a  science  eminently  speculative. 
To  many  of  us  in  the  present  day,  brought  up  under  different 
influences  and  with  far  other  views,  it  may  be  at  first  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  to  understand  how  theology  should 
be  conceived  of  as  in  strictness  of  speech  a  science.  For 
human  science  is,  in  logical  strictness,  the  certain  and  evident 
knowledge  of  a  thing  by  its  necessary  cause,  or  the  knowledge 
acquired  by  demonstrative  reasoning  from  self-evident  prin- 
ciples. Now,  except  within  the  narrow  confines  of  natural 
theology,  there  might  seem  to  be  no  room  for  science  in  this 
sense  about  religious  matters ;  since  so  far  as  our  acquaint- 
ance with  supernatural  truths  is  derived  from  revelation,  it 
seems  ultimately  resolvable  in  its  final  analysis  into  the  evi- 
dence of  matters  of  fact,  i.e.  some  degree,  however  high,  of  pro- 
bability, not  intuitive  principles  and  demonstrative  deductions 
from  them.  The  proof  that  we  have  of  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Christian  revelation  itself,  is  manifestly  only  probable 
proof,  establishing  a  moral,  not  a  scientific  certainty ;  and 
therefore,  wherever  in  theology  the  authority  of  that  revela- 
tion is  assumed,  there  is  manifestly,  it  would  seem,  imported 
into  our  syllogisms  a  merely  probable  premiss,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  well-known  rule  of  logic,  that  the  conclusion  fol- 
lows the  weaker  part,  must  render  everything  immediately  or 
remotely  deduced  from  it  merely  probable  also. 
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In  order  to  nve  their  &voarite  stndy  from  the  effects  of 
such  obvious  reasoning  as  this,  the  Schoolmen  had  recourse  to 
the  idea  ot  what  they  called  '  the  divine  faith/  an  idea  which 
has  since  beomne  the  ccmer  stone  of  the  Romish  ^rstem, 
which  was  adopted  from  the  Romanists  by  most  of  the  earlier 
Protestants,  bat  which,  from  the  time  of  Hooker  at  least,  has 
been  generally  abandoned  in  oar  schools. 

Tliey  observed  that  the  only  importance  of  self-evident 
clearness  in  the  principles  of  haman  science  was  to  give  those 
principles  a  manifest  certainty  to  onr  minds,  so  as  to  produce 
an  infallible  assurance  of  them.  Now  this  infallible  assurance 
was,  they  contended,  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  members 
of  the  true  Church  by  the  supernatural  gift  of  faith,  which, 
without  infusing  any  self-evidence  into  the  propositions  them- 
8flvej4,  pavo  thrm  in  the  minds  of  believers  an  infallible  cer- 
tainty not  unly  t«qual  to,  but  greater  than  that  of  the  principles 
of  any  human  science  whatever.  Thus  theolc^  was  estab- 
lished not  only  as  a  science,  but  as  the  first  and  the  mistress 
of  aU  sciences.  All  other  sciences  took  their  principles  as 
certain,  because  self-evident  to  the  human  mind.  But  theo- 
logy took  its  principles,  embracing  them  by  a  divine  faith, 
as  self-evident  to  the  mind  of  God  and  the  glorified  saints. 
Hence  theology  had  a  right  to  judge  all  other  sdenoee. 
'Whatever,'  says  St.  Thomas,  *  is  found  in  other  sciences  repug- 
nant to  the  truth  of  this  one,  is  wholly  condemned  by  it  as 
false.*  Thedogy  was  the  test,  the  Lydian  stone,  by  whose 
touch  all  other  knowledge  was  to  be  tried. 

You  must  endeavour,  gentlemen,  to  fix  in  your  minds  this 
principle  of  the  Scholastic  theology,  or  you  will  never  have  a 
clear  and  systematic  conception  of  its  history,  and  of  the  con- 
t  rr  vcrsies  which  have  grown  out  of  it ;  especially  of  i\n*  great 
coitiroversy  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholioi  u|x}n 
the  rule  of  fiuth.  And  in  orda*  to  make  it  more  plain,  I 
would  nnnark  that  here  the  two  great  scho(ds  of  the  Mystics 
and  till-  mtiorial  Schodmen  branched  off.  The  principle  of 
the  (liviiM*  ftiith,  you  see,  admits  an  assurance  infused  into 
the  mind  over  and  above  that  produced  by  the  nalnral  fbro* 
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of  rational  argument.  Hie  ai^goments  by  which  the  authority 
of  revelation  is  proved  are,  after  all,  as  we  said,  but  probable 
argomentfl,  and  ever  of  thenuelvee  produce  but  moral  cer- 
tainty. Whatever  is  produced  over  and  above  that  must  be 
produced  by  some  supernatural  cause  operating  upon  the  mind, 
not  in  the  way  of  rational  argument.  The  Mystics  laid  hold 
of  this  admission.  Here  was  an  agency  producing  something 
above  knowledge  immediately  in  the  soul,  a  self-revelation  of 
God  directly  to  the  creature ;  and  hence  the  tendency  of  their 
system  was  to  discard  as  superfluous  the  logical  process 
altogether,  and  seek  for  communion  with  the  Deity  by  with- 
drawing the  attention  at  once  from  the  disturbance  of  the 
senses  and  the  busy  activity  of  the  understanding,  lying 
patient  as  it  were  under  the  sole  illuminating  influence  of 
the  Divine  Spirit. 

This  course,  however,  was  rejected  by  the  rational  School- 
men. Divine  faith,  according  to  them,  was  not  substituted  for 
moral  certainty.  It  was  moral  certainty  elevated,  and  as  it 
were  transfigured  and  glorified,  by  supernatural  grace.  They 
perceived  no  doubt  the  danger  which  might  be  expected,  and 
which  actually  did  result,  from  the  too  free  application  of  the 
mystic  principle  which  resolved  everything  into  the  inward 
feeling  of  the  mind,  a  knowledge  which  could  not  be  checked 
or  measured  by  any  standard  but  its  own  persuasions.  They 
felt,  as  all  men  of  sense  really  feel  at  bottom,  however  they 
may  talk  of  divine  infallible  faith,  that  there  was  actually 
no  preservative  against  mistaking  the  wildest  dreams  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  revelations  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  but  the 
comparison  of  those  dreams  with  some  rational  standard  ;  and 
that,  after  all,  the  moral  certainty  of  reason  must  be  called  in 
to  pass  its  word  for  the  validity  of  the  convictions  of  infallible 
faith.  Besides,  their  taste  was  for  reasoning.  They  did  not 
want  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  only  to  gain  a  higher  value  for  its 
processes  and  their  results.  They  disdained  to  free  them- 
selves by  the  principle  of  a  supernatural  agency  from  any 
labour  of  logical  proof.  So  far  from  wishing  in  any  instance 
to  escape  that  labour,  it  was  to  them  a  labour  of  love.     Their 
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ingenaity  was  tasked  to  the  utmost  to  discover  new  regions 
of  inquiry,  new  questions  to  be  stated,  new  difficulties  to  be 
solved.  And  if  in  their  day  some  Locke  or  Kant  had  arisen 
and  pointed  out  to  them  the  narrow  limits  of  the  hnman 
facoltiea,  they  would  have  wept  at  the  scantiness  of  the  intel- 
lectual orb,  and  mourned  that  there  was  no  fiuther  world  to 
be  subdued  by  syllogism.  Men  who  could  write  volumes 
Y  upon  snch  questions  as  whether  the  species  by  which  angels 
onderstand  are  taken  from  the  things  themselves,  or  iniused 
by  God ; — whether  angels  can  be  properly  said  to  reason ; — 
whether  inferior  angels  can  be  strictly  said  to  comprehend 
superior  ones ; — whether  angels  were  created  in  sanctifying 
grace ; — whether  an  angel  could  sin  in  the  very  instant  of  his 
creation ; — whether  all  the  angels  created  by  God  are  neces- 
sarily specifically  different  each  from  each  ? — men,  I  say,  who 
could  gravely  d««y"««  such  questions  at  interminaUe  length, 
and  make  them  subjects  of  keen  controversy  with  each  other, 
were  plainly  under  no  temptation  to  get  rid  of  the  burthen  of 
proof  in  any  department  of  science.  What  they  sought  rather 
was  scope  for  the  incessant  exercise  of  a  restless  activity  of 
ratiocination.  Reasoning  had  become  with  them  a  passion, 
an  enthonasm,  and  might  almost  seem  to  have  swallowed  up 
aU  other  paasioDS. 

For  nothing  perhaps  is  more  marvellous  than  the  almost 
total  disappearance  of  the  colouring  of  ordinary  human  pas- 
dcMis  in  the  writing*  of  the  Schoobnen.  Except  an  occasional 
malediction  upon  some  noted  heretic,  bestowed  in  a  word  and 
quite  in  a  passing  way,  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  human 
feeling  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  their  arid  diHqniHitions, 
At  fimt  si^t  we  might  be  apt  to  pronoonoe  them  models  of 
severe,  nnhisssed,  searehen  after  truth.  But  upon  doser 
oliseifation  we  soon  discover  our  mistake ;  and  their  example 
may  serve  to  show  us  how  little  mere  dialectical  skill  can  avail 
as  a  security  for  the  aftteinment  of  truth,  if  the  pure  love  of 
it  be  wanting. 

The  ntmosi  thai  the  art  of  logic  can  contribute  u  but  the 
armour  and  the  discipline  neoeaary  for  accomplishing  the 
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knight,  in  what  cause  and  for  what  objecta  the  weapons 
shall  be  wielded,  to  what  ends  the  practised  skill  of  the  in- 
tellectual warrior  shall  be  subordinated,  these  are  not  a  ques- 
tion of  thought,  to  be  resolved  merely  by  the  understand- 
ing, but  a  practical  one  to  be  determined  by  the  will.  Whether 
the  trained  logician  shall  prove  a  mere  mercenary  man-at- 
arms,  selling  his  skill  and  reputation  to  the  highest  bidder,  at 
the  best  price  they  may  bring  in  the  market  of  corruption — 
or  whether  he  shall  roam  the  world,  as  a  sort  of  intellectual 
knight-errant  in  quest  of  hardy  adventures  as  an  amusement 
for  his  restless  activity,  and  a  gratification  of  his  vanity  of 
reason — or  whether  he  shall  be  a  just  and  loyal  champion 
valiant  for  the  truth,  these  are  points  which  depend  not  so 
much  on  the  accuracy  of  our  reasonings  as  on  the  integrity 
of  our  characters. 

But  there  are  many  upon  whom  the  grosser  temptations  to 
swerve  from  their  loyalty  to  truth  which  spring  from  such 
principles  as  avarice,  ambition,  or  vanity,  have  little  influence, 
but  who  nevertheless  are  drawn  from  her  service,  in  a  way 
more  honourable  indeed,  but  not  less  fatal.  In  the  old  legends 
of  chivalry  to  which  I  have  been  alluding,  there  are  not  only 
caitiff  knights  who  sell  their  skill  and  strength  for  gold  and 
rank,  or  wild  adventurers  led  on  by  a  mere  mad  love  of 
danger,  or  thirst  for  vulgar  renown  ;  but  sometimes  the 
courteous  and  honourable  cavalier  is  represented  as  falling 
under  the  power  of  a  strange  and  magical  fascination,  which 
makes  him  the  slave  of  its  evil  influence,  and  blinds  not  so 
much  his  conscience  as  his  judgment  to  the  real  character  of 
those  whom  he  encounters.  A  similar  spell  binds  many  a 
powerful  intellect  in  the  shape  of  prejudices  deeply  rooted  in 
the  mind,  which  appear  certain  truths  and  infallible  principles 
only  because  we  have  never  dared  seriously  to  question  them. 
It  is  even  possible  that  the  very  habit  of  logical  exercise  may, 
by  a  sad  perversion,  be  made  a  means  of  strengthening  and 
consolidating  such  prejudices.  Reasoning,  in  the  sense  in 
which  logic  deals  with  it,  is  the  reduction  of  questioned  or 
doubted  truths  to  the  terms  of  unquestioned  ones.     It  pre- 
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sappowe  for  iu  application  something  fixed  as  a  standard,  and 
it  ^plies  that  standard  as  a  test.  Now  the  more  we  have 
been  aocostooied  to  apply  any  proposition  in  this  way  as  a 
standard  or  test  of  the  truth  of  others,  the  more  is  the  habit 
strengthened  of  considering  it  as  a  thing  itself  beyond  ques- 
tion. It  is  made  the  corner  stone  in  the  structure  of  our 
knowledge,  and  we  feel  that,  if  it  were  withdrawn,  a  great, 
periiaps  the  most  valned  portion  of  the  fabric,  would  fall  to 
min,  and  we  should  have  to  begin  the  erection  of  the  edifice 
again  upon  a  new  and  untried  foundation  and  a  different  plan. 
It  is  thus  that  the  prejudices  of  the  learned  are  often  more 
obstinate  and  more  mischievous  than  those  of  the  vulgar. 
The  prejudices  of  the  vnlgar  extend  their  influence  little  fur- 
ther than  some  particular  error.  They  are  not  systematic ; 
tiwj  do  not  draw  after  them  any  long  train  of  remote  oonse- 
qnenoea.  They  are  not  reasoned  upon ;  they  are  often  in- 
capaUe  of  being  reasoned  upon,  and  the  very  attempt  to  do 
it  would  be  enough  to  dissipatfl  them.  But  the  prejudices  of 
philoaophen  owe  much  of  their  peculiar  tenacity  to  the  very 
ohneomsfcaDce  of  their  being  so  much  reasoned  upon  ;  and  the 
self-ooosistency  of  the  systems  into  which  they  are  brought 
gives  an  imposing  air  of  truth,  while  it  extends  on  all  sides 
the  pemicions  influence  <^  tiie  error.  'The  prejudices  of  the 
learned,'  says  Fontenelle,  '  are  more  pernicious  than  those  of 
the  vulgar,  because  the  learned  besot  themselves  not  only  with 
the  prejudice  but  with  the  pranises  on  which  it  is  built,  and 
the  consequences  that  follow  from  it.' 

Now  that  dogma  of  a  divine,  infiJlible,  certainty  of  faith, 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  which  formed  the 
comer  stone  of  the  Scholastic  edifice,  was,  I  think,  a  prejudice 
ofthiskind.  What  all  the  School  doctors  set  out  with  was  the 
same  complete,  unhesitating  acquiescence  in  the  established 
doctrines  of  the  Ohudi,  as  characterised  the  merest  vulgar  of 
their  day.  Thtj  set  out  with  the  complete  conviction  that 
they  were  alrsacty  in  posseswnn  of  truth — not  to  find  it,  but 
to  find  argomenta  bk  deisaoe  of  it,  and  oooseqnaooes  fttMu  it. 
lliey  were  loo  keen-eighted  not  to  be  eoosckms  that  saeh 
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r  those  doctrines  conld  not,  by 
I  ce,  prodaoe  snch  a  conviction 
as  thej  felt  within  themselves ;  and  instead  of  resolving  the 
overplus  of  assurance  into  the  natural  causes  which,  in  a 
thousand  other  cases,  make  belief  exceed  the  proper  results  cX 
proof,  they  chose  to  account  for  it  by  supernatural  grace,  and 
that  the  more  readily,  because  such  a  supposition  enabled  them 
to  convert  their  favourite  study  into  a  master-science  control- 
ling all  the  rest. 

And,  as  I  said,  they  regarded  theology  not  only  as  a  science, 
but  a  science  eminently  speculative.  This  view  of  it  also  is 
repugnant  to  the  notions  latterly  most  prevalent  among 
Protestant  divines.  We  are  accustomed  to  regard  revelation 
as  made  solely  with  a  practical  N-iew,  not  primarily  to  enlighten 
the  understanding,  bat  to  enlighten  the  understanding  as  far 
as  is  necessary  to  excite  our  practical  feelings  and  guide  our 
conduct.  But  the  Schoolmen  had  inherited,  as  I  observed, 
from  the  pagan  philosophers,  through  the  philosophic  Fathers 
of  the  Church,  another  principle  which  led  them  to  frame  a 
different  system.  That  principle  was  the  preference  of  con- 
templation to  action  which  had  long  become  an  established 
prejudice  in  Christendom,  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  monastic  system,  and  which  therefore  would  specially 
commend  itself  to  the  minds  of  monks. 
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8.€CULVM  STNODALE-CONDEMNATION  OF  HU88, 

Gentlemen, — We  now  arrive  at  a  great  era  in  the  history 
of  the  Chutrh — the  age  that  has  been  emphatically  called 
SflBCulum  S^modale,  the  Age  of  the  Councils.  It  was  so  called 
not  because  Councils  were  more  frequently  held  in  that  age 
than  in  any  other,  but  because  such  assemblies  then  assumed 
an  onosual  importance,  and  appeared  in  a  character  which 
for  many  croturies  they  had  not  borne  in  the  Church.  We 
have  been  tracing  in  the  last  lecture  some  of  the  chief  causes 
that  led  to  this  phenomenon.  I  do  not  intend  now  to  go 
over  thi'in  again.  I  will  only  remind  you  that  we  observed 
that  the  force  which  really  elevated  the  Popes  to  that  pre- 
eminent position  which  they  held  at  the  height  of  their  power, 
and  made  them  practically  autocrats  in  the  Churches,  and 
hardly  le«w  in  the  Statofi  of  Europe,  was  in  its  essence  a  re- 
ffirraing  spirit,  a  spirit  of  reform  in  many  respects  mistaken 
and  misdirected,  but  still  an  earnest  and  sincere  desire  for 
what  it  regarded  as  pnrity  of  discipline  in  the  Church. 

But,  as  I  also  then  observed,  experience  after  a  little  time 
<<onrinoed  all  the  most  earnest  reformers  that  such  hopt>fl,  an 
hful  been  cononved  at  firnt  of  a  purification  to  hi*  (>fr<>ctod 
by  the  dictatorial  power  of  tho  Iloman  See,  were  hopes  that 
'  made  ashamed.*  The  viiiion  which  had  been  before  Uie  r^ 
fnrmeni  was  that  of  the  visible  Church  rendered  conformable 
to  itM  idea  aa  a  pun*  (liurcb,  'glorious,  without  spot  or 
Mriiikir  or  any  such  thing;'  nnd  thix  happy  consummation 
they  hopml  to  efleot  by  the  trai  t  power  of  the  Roman 
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Hisliop,  hy  frtM'iii^  the  hands  of  the  Vicar  of  (Mirist  fruin  all 
the  ties  which  could  prevent  him  from  executing  judgment 
in  any  part  of  Christendom,  and  making  all,  princes  and 
prelates,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  alike  the  absdate 
servants  of  his  snpreme  and  unlimited  authority.  When  the 
reality  came  it  was  a  sad,  a  shocking  contrast  to  this  vision. 
There  is  no  gainsa}nng  the  force  of  evidence — no  renstiiig 
the  weight  of  testimony,  not  from  the  mouths  of  heretics  or 
schismatics  or  rebellions  agitators,  but  confessions  wrong 
from  the  lips  of  the  best  and  most  devoted  members  and 
friends  of  the  hierarchy  itself.  These  show  that  tlie  moral 
condition  of  the  (^^hurch  in  Europe,  under  this  plenitude  of 
the  Papal  power,  in  the  full  noontide  of  Roman  supremacy, 
when  every  lesser  star  of  authority  had  vanished  from  the 
firmament,  lost  and  dissolved  in  the  scorching  ^lendour  of  the 
Papal  luminary,  was  worse  if  possible,  and  more  hopeless,  than 
it  had  been  at  the  very  time  when  the  desperate  remedy  of  a 
Papal  despotism  had  been  devised  and  consented  to.  If  we 
look  at  the  speeches  and  documents  upon  which  the  great 
Council  of  Constance  proceeded,  we  shall  see  disclosed  a  state 
of  things  that,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  makes  one  shud- 
der to  contemplate  it.  I  could  not  adduce  one  hundredth 
part  of  it,  and  much  of  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  one  would 
be  willingly  spared  the  pain  of  even  reading  it  in  private.  It 
is  a  shame  even  to  speak  of  those  things  which  were  done  of 
them,  not  merely  in  secret,  but  almost  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  in  the  face  of  day.  There  we  have  the  great  prelates 
of  the  Church  described  as  emulating  in  ferocity,  in  rapacity, 
in  luxury,  the  worst  of  the  temporal  barons ;  the  secular  clergy 
living  some,  the  more  decent  of  them,  in  almost  open  and 
avowed  concubinage — the  worst,  seducing  and  defiling  every 
woman  whom  their  art«  could  entangle ;  the  convents,  some 
little  better  than  marts  or  inns,  others  as  bad  if  not  worse 
than  common  brothels — and  most  horrible  of  all,  the  ver}' 
head  and  chief  quarters  of  corruption  was  in  the  Court  of 

Home  itself — 

Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades, — 
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so  that  the  only  chance  for  Christendom  was  in  a  general 
nefomintion  of  the  Chnrch  both  in  the  head  and  members. 

'It  will  soon  be  said/  says  Cardinal  Julian,  'that  the 
cler^  are  incorrigible,  and  will  apply  no  remedy  to  their  own 
disonlent.  When  they  no  longer  have  any  hopee  of  amend- 
ment, they  will  fall  upon  us.  The  minds  of  men  are  pregnant 
with  expectation  of  what  measures  will  be  adopted,  and  ready 
for  the  Inrth  of  something  tragic.  The  rancour  they  have 
imbibed  agminst  os  becomes  manifest.  They  will  soon  think 
it  an  agreeable  sacrifice  to  God  to  abuse  and  rob  ecclesiastics 
as  abandcmed  to  extreme  disorders,  and  hateful  to  God  and 
man.  The  little  respect  now  remaining  for  the  ecclesiastical 
orders  will  be  socm  extinguished.  Men  will  cast  the  blame 
nf  these  abases  on  the  Court  of  Rome,  which  will  be  con- 
Kidt^red  the  cause  of  them,  because  it  had  neglected  to  apply 
the  neeessaiy  remedy.  I  see  the  axe  is  at  the  root.  Tlie 
tree  begins  to  bend,  and  instead  of  propping  it  whilst  in  our 
power,  we  accelerate  its  fall.  Bodies  and  souls  will  perish 
together.  God  hides  from  us  the  prospect  of  our  dangers, 
as  He  is  accustomed  to  do  with  those  whom  He  destines 
for  punishment.  We  run  into  the  fire  which  we  see  lighted 
before  us.  ' 

How  little,  indeed,  the  Roman  Court  could  be  expected 
to  check  the  disordere  which  had  become  general  throughout 
!  >m,  will  appear  roost  evidently  by  looking  at  a 
jMiiiiiiii^ir  instance. 

Of  the  three  rivals  who  claimed  possession  of  the  Papal 
rhair,  the  one  who  actually  held  Rome,  the  only  one  whose 
pretensions  were  very  considerable,  was  John  XXII 1.  I^et  us 
hear  the  latest  Church  historian's  account  of  him,  and  then 
ask  ooraelves  what  was  the  state  of  the  hierarchy  when  sneh 
a  maa  ooold  mai'  r,,r  a  day,  I  do  not  say  Uie 

f^npedom,  but  any  i..^..  ,     .       i  in  the  Church  ? 


Ihaa*  »9BtmPcm  have  b««n  ir»th«rMl  fron  the  fanner  of  the  two 
gptllM  of  QMdiaal  Jallaa,  tbo  Pftd  Ufalo  In  OonDwiy.  in  whiob  Im 
«tl— iilw  Pbpo  liNHai—  lY.  tram  iUMolTii«  tho  Goonoil  nf  Badil.  8m 
•  KjitL  JolUnI  C^krdiMlb  ad  Bi««Uam  IV  Pool.  Boib.*  apod  Ortiiaiiii  OmUl 
f\ueie  Her  rrftUnd.  t  fHftfmd.,  fol  Ixxlx.  Mqq.  Colon.  iSSS.-KDrrOBB. 
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*  Balthaaar  Coeaa  waa  a  Neapolitan  of  noble  birth ; '  as  a 
simple  clerk  he  served  in  the  piratical  warfare  carried  on  by 
the  hostile  fleets  of  the  rival  Provencal  and  Hangarian  kings 
of  Naples.  He  retained  through  life  the  pirates'  habit  of 
sleeping  by  day  and  waking  by  night.  At  a  later  period  two 
of  his  brothers,  who  had  not  like  himself  abandoned  in  time 
that  periloos  vocation,  were  taken  by  King  Ladislaos,  and 
notwithstanding  the  influence  of  Balthasar  with  the  Pope, 
and  the  Pope's  strenuous  exertions  in  their  favour,  hanged 
without  mercy.  Balthasar  cherished  from  that  time  an  im- 
placable hatred  to  Ladislans.  He  retired  to  Bologna  and 
studied  the  canon  law,  it  was  said  without  much  success.  He 
was  raised  by  Boniface  IX.  to  the  dignity  of  Archdeacon  of 
Bologna.  But  his  ambition  had  higher  views.  He  returned 
to  Rome,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  Pope's  chamberlains. 
He  became  one  of  the  dexterous  and  unscrupulous  agents  of 
the  Pope's  insatiable  avarice  and  of  his  own.  He  was  the 
most  daring  and  skilful  vendor  of  preferments,  the  most 
artful  of  usurers.  By  secret  ....  messengers  he  warned  rich 
prelates  that  the  Pope,  illnlisposed  towards  them,  designed 
to  remove  them  from  their  wealthy  and  peaceful  benefices  to 
preferments  in  barbarous  countries,  in  remote  islands,  or  lands 
held  by  the  Saracens.  He  received  vast  bribes  to  propitiate 
the  unfriendly  Pontifll  To  him  was  attributed  the  enormous 
abuse  of  Indulgences.  Already  priests  and  friars,  loaded 
w^ith  these  lucrative  commodities,  travelled  through  Germany, 
by  Thuringia,  Swabia,  Saxony,  into  the  Northern  king- 
doms, Denmark  and  Sweden.  On  their  arrival  in  a  city  they 
exhibited  a  banner  with  the  Papal  arms,  the  keys  of  St. 
Peter,  from  the  windows  of  their  inn.  They  entered  the 
principal  church,  took  their  seat  before  the  altar,  the  floor 
strewed  with  rich  carpets,  and  under  awnings  of  silk,  .... 
exhibited  to  the  wondering  people,  notwithstanding  the  re-^ 
monstrances  of  Bishops  or  Priests,  their  precious  wares.  "  I 
have  heard  them,"  writes  the  biographer  of  John  XXIII., 

'  '  De  YitA  Joannu  XXIII.,  k  Theodoric  il  Niem,  apod  Meibomiam,  i.' 
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*'  deoUre  that  St.  Peter  himself  had  not  greater  power  to 
remit  sins  than  themselves."  One  of  the  wealthiest  of  these 
Papnl  merchants,  on  his  return  from  his  joomey,  was  seized 
at  Bologna.  Balthasar  Cossa,  perhaps  his  former  patron,  bat 
now  Legate,  plundered  him  of  100,000  florins.  The  poor 
victim  hanged  himself  in  prison.  Pope  BonifiiKie  had  formed 
so  high  an  opinion  of  the  abilities  of  Balthasar  Cossa,  that  he 
was  raised  to  the  Cardinalate,  and  appointed  L^ate  to  wrest 
the  city  of  Bologna  from  the  domination  of  the  Visconti.  The 
Legate  fulfilled  his  mission ;  the  poor  student  of  law,  the 
Archdeacon  c^  Bdogna,  became  the  lord  of  that  city  with  as 
absolute  and  unlimited  dominion  as  the  tyrant  of  any  other 
of  the  Lombard  or  Romagnese  commonwealths.  Balthasar 
Cossa,  if  hardly  surpassed  in  cruelty  and  extortion  by  the 
fiunons  Eooelino,  by  his  debaucheries  might  have  put  to 
shame  the  most  shameless  <^  the  Visoontis.  Under  his  iron 
role  day  after  day  such  multitudes  of  both  sexes,  strangers  as 
well  as  Bolognese,  were  put  to  death  on  charges  of  treason, 
sedition,  or  other  crimes,  that  the  population  of  Bologna 
•eemed  dwindling  down  to  that  of  a  small  city.  He  used  to 
send  to  the  exeoiitioiien  to  despatch  their  victims  with  greater 
celerity.  Neither  person  nor  possession  was  exempt  from  his 
renonelesi  taxation.  Grain  could  not  be  ground,  nor  bread 
made,  nor  wine  sold  without  his  licence.  From  all  ranks, 
from  the  noble  to  the  peasant,  he  exacted  the  most  laborious 
■erricea.  lie  laid  taxes  on  prostitates,  gaming-houses,  usurers. 
His  licentiousness  was  even  more  wide  and  promiscuous. 
Two  hundred  maids,  wives,  and  widows,  with  many  nuns,  are 
set  down  as  the  victims  of  his  lust.  Many  were  put  to  death 
fay  their  jealous  husbands  and  indignant  kindred.  The  his- 
torian '  (he  is  the  Pi^'s  own  secretary)  '  wonders  that  in  so 
rioh  and  pi^mloas  a  aty  no  husband's,  or  father^s,  or  brother's 
dagger  fimnd  its  way  to  the  heart  of  the  tyrant.'  * 

Soch  was  the  man  whom  the  horror-strickaa  popolaoe 
called  cnmmonly  the  Devil  Incarnate,  that  was  chosen  Pope 
in  the  fifteenth  oentory  to  fill  the  chair  of  Gregory  VII. ; 
•  Mllaui**  iMtm  CkHtUmMf,  v«L  vL  pp^  80.«1.-Konoaa 
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whom  it  was  neceemiy  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Emperor 
and  a  General  Council  to  dethrone,  and  who  finally  escaped 
any  greater  pnniiihment  than  the  loss  of  the  tiara  and  a 
temporary  imprisonment,  and  who  died  a  Cardinal  and  Prince 
of  the  Church. 

It  is  not  strange  that,  appalled  by  such  revolting  spectacles 
as  these,  the  reforming  party  in  the  Church  should  look  to 
other  quarters  besides  the  Papal  chair  for  the  necessary  means 
of  restoring  discipline  in  the  Church.  And  it  may  be  said 
that  at  the  Council  of  Constance  the  two  reforming  theories 
to  which  these  excesses  gave  birth  met  each  other  face  to 
face  in  the  persons  of  Grerson  and  John  Huss,  the  one  upon 
the  seat  of  judgment,  the  other  at  the  prisoner's  bar. 

The  theory  of  Gerson,  the  prevailing  one  at  that  great 
Synod,  professed  to  fall  back  upon  the  aristocratic  element 
in  the  Church.  It  retained  all  the  characteristic  parts  of 
the  established  hierarchical  system  of  Europe.  The  visible 
Church,  with  all  its  ranks  and  orders  and  wealth  and 
dignity,  was,  according  to  this  view,  however  fallen,  still 
the  spouse  of  Christ,  the  rich  depositary  of  all  spiritual 
grace,  which  was  administered  by  its  officers,  and  by  them 
alone,  however  unworthy.  It  was  still  indefeasibly  the 
temple  of  God,  only  requiring  to  be  purified.  And  it  was  to 
be  purified  by  the  r^ular  and  constitutional  agency  of  its 
proper  and  legal  functionaries.  The  mistake  had  been  in 
conceding  a  sole  autocratical  power  to  the  Pope.  A  Pope  was 
indeed  necessary.  He  was  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Church — its  first  elective,  single,  magistrate.  But  he  was  sub- 
ject and  responsible  to  that  which  represented  the  whole  powers 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  a  General  Council.  Councils  must 
meet  and  know  their  privileges.  They  must  not  be,  as  they 
have  been  too  long,  the  mere  humble  advisers  of  the  sove- 
reign Pontiff;  but  themselves  the  free  supreme  Legislature, 
entitled  to  control  and,  if  need  be,  punish  and  dethrone  Popes 
themselves.  Gerson's  twelve  famous  maxims  go  to  the  root  of 
the  matter.  In  these  he  maintans  that  Jesus  Christ  Himself 
is  the  one  primal  and  perfect  Head  of  the  Church,  the  Pope 
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being  Head  only  in  a  secondary  sense;  thai  the  onion  of 
f'lirist  with  Uie  Choroh  was  alone  indiflM>lnble— that  of  the 
1  'upo  capable  of  being  dissolved ;  that  the  office  of  a  Pope 
is  necessary  to  complete  the  Church,  but  any  particular 
Pope  may  be  removed;  that  the  Church,  or  an  CEcumenic 
rv>nneil  representing  the  Church,  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
ii  Iv  Ghost;  Uiat  it  may  enact  canons  which  the  Pope  is 
bomid  to  obey  and  cannot  annul ;  that  a  Council  may  be 
aasembled  in  some  cases  without  the  authority  of  even  a 
legitimate  Pope ;  and  can  command  the  cession  of  a  Pope 
for  the  welfiure  of  the  Church  or  the  termination  of  a  schism ; 
that  with  it  rests  ultimately  the  reformation  of  the  Church 
both  in  faith  and  discipline;  and  that  Councils  should  be 
held  from  time  to  time,  as  the  one  supreme  irrefragaUe  repre- 
sentative of  the  Church/ 

Far  different  and  more  bold  was  the  view  which  what  may 
be  called  the  popnlar  reformers  advocated.  The  spiritual 
FVanoiicans,  the  Wickliffitea,  and  Haas,  shocked  at  the 
spectede  of  worldliness  that  evexywhere  met  their  eyes,  and 
unable  to  noonncSle  it  with  their  ideas  of  the  Chnrch  of  God, 
fell  back  apon  the  conception  of  the  Church  of  the  Elect. 
The  visible  Choreh  and  its  worldly  hierarchy  they  declartnl  no 
longer  formed  even  a  portion  of  the  tme  Church.  Those  only 
wero  Christ's  members  who  in  respect  of  genuine  holiness 
tfflttated  Christ,  and  were  actnated  by  his  spirit.  He  only 
was  the  Vicar  of  Christ  who  acted  according  to  that  cha- 
racter ;  he  only  a  tme  Pastor  who  fed  the  flock ;  those  only 
who  really  obeyed  Christ  were  Christians.  No  one  who  was 
r  '  "  <'^— '"^isn  could  be  a  Christian  priest,  or  administer 
ramenta,  or  exercise  any  privilege  of  a  Christian 
Church.  FTom  the  mass  of  the  woridly  clergy,  Pbpes,  Pre- 
late, IVitwts  or  Dookors,  they  ooald  look  for  no  reformation. 
Th(<  Holy  Spirit  had  been  despised.  He  had  left  them.  His 
abodf^  WM  only  in  his  elect. 

•  miBUi'a  Utim  CkHtUmUf,  voL  vl.  pp^  ltO-1.  Hm  variow  MaxbM. 
AitklM,aiMl  IhmmynpomA  hy  Owkni  wUl  bs  toaad  aft  foU  Is^th  la 
BwvIm,  Amm.  ad  sa.  IIU.— lonOMi 
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And  sucii  being  plainly  their  view,  1  cunnot  but  be  sar- 
prised  at  the  embarraBBment  which  some  of  the  most  respect- 
able Prot«etant  historiaaB  seem  to  feel  in  discovering  even  a 
specioos  reason  for  the  condemnation  of  Hubs  as  a  heretic. 
*  It  may  be  aflKrmed  with  truth,'  says  Mosheim,  '  that  Uuss's 
religious  opinions,  at  least  in  matters  of  moment  and  import- 
ance, were  conformable  to  the  established  doctrines  of  his  age. 
He  declaimed,  indeed,  with  extraordinary  vehemence  against 
the  Roman  Pontiffs,  the  Bishops  and  Monks ;  but  this  firee- 
dom  was  looked  upon  as  lawful  in  those  times,  and  it  was  used 
every  day  in  the  Council  of  Comstance,  where  the  tyranny  of 
the  Court  of  liome,  and  the  corruption  of  the  sacerdotal  and 
monastic  orders,  were  censured  with  the  utmost  severity.  .  .  . 
Many  learned  men  have  endeavoured  to  investigate  the  reasons 
that  occasioned  the  pronouncing  of  the  sentence  against  Hnss 
and  his  associate,  and,  as  no  adequate  grounds  for  such  severe 
proceedings  can  be  found  either  in  the  life  or  opinions  of  that 
good  man,  they  conclude  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  rage  and 
injustice  of  his  unrelenting  enemies.  And  indeed  this  con- 
clusion is  both  natural  and  well-grounded,'  &c.'  To  much  the 
same  effect  Dean  Milman,  after  observing  that  no  case  was 
made  in  the  charge  against  Hubs  of  denying  Transubetantia- 
tion,  and  that  his  denunciations  of  the  vices  of  the  clergy 
could  hardly  have  surpassed  those  uttered  by  his  judges,  6er- 
son  and  Peter  D'Ailly,  goes  on  to  say — *  It  is  difficult  to  define 
or  apprehend  the  precise  remaining  delinquencies  or  errors  of 
which  he  was  found  guilty.'  I  really  cannot  see  the  difficulty. 
I  readily  admit  that  upon  most  points  of  doctrine  John  Hubs 
was  orthodox  enough  in  the  sense  of  that  age.  He  believed 
in  Transubstantiation.  He  never  asserted  the  necessity  of 
Communion  in  both  kinds.  He  held  the  invocation  of  Saints, 
the  worship  of  Images  (at  least  in  the  same  sense  as  Gerson 
himself),  the  necessity  of  Confession,  the  merit  of  Good 
Works,  and  the  Seven  Sacraments.  His  denunciations  of  the 
vices  of  the  clergy  were  not  more  passionate  than  those  of  his 
judges ;  though  there  was  this,  and  it  is  no  small  difference 

•  Moiheim,  £oel.  But.,  Cent.  XV.,  pi.  iL,  ch.  U.,  aect.  T.-Bditokb. 
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between  them,  that  the  remonstnuices  of  Geraon  and  D'Ailly 
w«re  •ddraned  to  the  clergy  themselves,  to  the  regular  con- 
stStutknud  aathorities ;  those  of  Boss  to  the  ignorant  vulgar 
and  the  temporal  prince.  *  Certainly,'  said  the  Cardinal  of 
'"  --xnce,*  'yoa  have  kept  no  measoree  in  your  sermons  and 
.  .lings.  Was  it  not  your  duty  to  adapt  your  discourses  to 
the  dxcnmstances  <^  your  hearers?  Was  it  necessary  to 
preach  against  the  Cardinals  before  the  people  ?  It  had  been 
much  better  to  say  all  these  things  to  the  Cardinals  themselves 
than  before  the  laity,  to  the  great  scandal  of  everybody.' 

But  the  grand  point,  the  fundamental  point,  was  this — 
that  he  held  a  theory  of  the  Church  which  subverted  the  very 
foundations  of  the  hierarchy.  Let  us  only  attend  to  the 
extracts  from  Huss's  writings  that  were  read  at  that  Council, 
and  we  shall  perceive,  I  think,  that  there  is  no  such  great 
diflloal^  in  apprehending  or  defining  the  errors  for  which  he 
was  condemned.  Let  us  take  Article  X.  *  If  he  who  calls 
himself  the  Vicar  of  Christ  walks  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  we 
believe  that  he  is  tmly  the  Vicar  of  Christ  and  the  chief 
Pootiir  cf  the  Church  he  governs.  Hut  if  he  takes  another 
ooorse  he  is  the  messenger  of  Antichrist,  and  contrary  to 
8t.  Peterand  Christ  himself.  ....  If  the  Pope  does  not  live 
as  St.  Peter  did,  if  he  is  covetous,  he  is  the  Vicar  of  Judas 
Iscariot,  who  loved  the  reward  of  iniquity  by  selling  his 
Master  ....  The  power  of  the  Pope  as  Vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  void,  nnleas  he  be  like  Christ  and  St.  Peter  in 

his  life  and  conversation The  Cardinals  are  not  the 

irmnifiMt  and  trae  sncoesiors  of  the  College  of  Apostles 
if  they  do  not  live  like  the  Apostles.  ....  The  Church 
ought  to  consist  of  three  bodies — priests  who  observe  the 
law  of  Christ,  nobles  who  most  cause  that  law  to  be  ob- 
awved,  and  people  who  must  serve  the  two  former.  There 
are  three  sorts  of  obedience—a  spiritual  obedience  due  to 
the  Uw  of  God,  a  secular  obedieiioe  due  to  the  civil  laws, 
and  an  erdetiMtical  obedjence  whidi  is  an  invention  of 
the  priesta  without  any  express  authority  from  the  Scrip- 
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tures.'  '  If  a  l\»pe,  a  Biahop,  or  a  l^reiate  la  in  mortal  sin, 
he  is  neither  a  Pope,  a  Bishop,  nor  a  Prelate.  The  grace  of 
predestination  is  the  bond  by  which  the  body  of  the  Church, 
and  every  member,  are  inseparably  joined  to  its  Head.  And 
if  the  Pope  be  a  wicked  man,  he  is  so  far  from  being  Head 
of  the  Church,  that  he  is  not  even  a  member  of  it.  There  is 
no  place  of  dignity,  nor  any  human  election,  nor  any  sensible 
mark  that  makes  a  man  a  member  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.' 

One  would  think  that  in  such  Articles  as  these  one  might 
see  matter  enough  for  burning  a  dozen  heretics.  In  effect, 
however,  there  is,  I  think,  reason  to  believe  that  the  Council 
had  not  the  least  doubt  that  Hnss's  real  heresies  went  further 
than  their  legal  evidence  would  enable  them  to  prove.  Nor 
were  they  altogether  mistaken.  There  was  a  writing  of  his 
then  in  existence,  though  not  in  their  hands,  which  would 
have  materially  strengthened  the  case  against  him — I  mean 
his  *  Anatomy  of  Antichrist,'  and  his  private  letters  written 
during  the  progress  of  his  trial. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  account 
for  his  sentence,  to  have  recourse  with  Mosheim  to  the  old 
quarrel  between  the  Realists  and  the  Nominalists.  It  is 
quite  true,  as  he  alleges,  that  Hnss  had  incurred  the  hatred  of 
the  Nominalists  by  his  persecution  of  them  in  the  University 
of  Prague.  It  is  true  that  they  afterwards  gloried  in  his 
defeat  by  their  great  doctors,  Gerson  and  Peter  D'Ailly ;  and  it 
is  true  also  that,  at  one  stage  of  the  proceedings,  some  traces 
of  this  old  Scholastic  feud  make  their  appearance  in  an  attempt 
by  the  Cardinal  of  Cambray  to  prove  that  a  denial  of  Tran- 
substantiation  was  a  logical  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Realists.  But  I  think  it  b  to  overlook  what  lb  manifest 
and  before  our  eyes  for  the  sake  of  what  is  remote  and  obscure, 
to  trace  the  condemnation  of  Hnss  to  these  logical  subtleties ; 
and  we  see  a  sufficient  reason  for  it  in  the  very  propositions 
which  the  Council  itself  selected  as  the  ground  of  its  sentence. 
It  is  true  that  Huss  gave  oral  explanations  of  many  of  them, 
which  if.  admitted  would  have  considerably  mitigated  their 
meaning;   but  in  some  cases  these  oral  glosses  were  quite 
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iirecondUble  with  the  text,  and  he  steadilj  refnaed  to  retract 
his  moat  obnoxioiis  rtatementa.  He  deckred  himself  indeed 
open  to  oonviotion  and  ready  and  anxioas  to  receive  further 
inakniotkm ;  bat  it  is  manifest  that,  if  the  principle  of  punish- 
ing hentioa  be  admitted  at  aU,  there  most  be  some  limit  to 
inatmefekMi — otherwise  a  heretic,  by  continoaUy  renewing  the 
dispute  and  demanding  more  and  more,  [might  indefinitely 
portpone  the  final  decision]. 


FOURTH    COURSE 

^^c   gnglio^   'glcformafion 


LECTURE    I. 

THE  ESGLISn  REFORMATION  —  ITS  ORIGIN,  AND 
CAUSES  OP  THE  SUBSEQUENT  CHECK  TO  ITS 
PROGRESS. 

nE!fTLEXE!f, — I  Cannot  but  feel  that,  in  the  present  course 
(if  lectures,  I  shall  labour  under  peculiar  difficulties,  and  have, 
therefore,  special  grounds  for  bespeaking  yonr  charitable 
forbearance.  I  have  undertaken,  during  the  present  term,  to 
cany  out  and  complete  a  plan  of  which  I  know  nothing  but 
the  mere  outline,  and  to  finish,  with  small  time  for  prepara- 
tion, the  maturely  considered  and  leisurely  executed  work  of 
a  dUtingoished  master  in  his  urt.' 

Whta  a  modem  scnlptor  undertakes  to  complete  some 
mutilated  piece  of  ancient  statuary,  the  attempt  is  generally 
thought  to  show  more  boldness  than  discretion.  But  my 
attempt  may  seem  still  more  rash.  It  is  as  if  a  Birmingham 
omtractor  were  to  engage  to  finish  an  antique  bronze  upon 
receipt  of  the  measurements,  without  ever  having  seen  the 
work  which  his  laboars  are  intended  to  complete). 

In  my  case,  however,  I  can  only  trust  that  the  necessity 
of  the  work  I  have  undertaken  will  plead  my  excuse  for  any 
faults  in  the  execution  of  it ;  and  as  it  is  a  task  which  hardly 
anyone  o«mM  perfonn  quite  successfully  except  by  singular 
gocKl  fortune,  I  shall  have  the  less  cause  to  be  ashamed  if  I  do 
I  tut  iMMiriy,  what  noliody  could  Ije  expected  to  do  altogether  well. 

Dispensing  then  with  any  further  apologies,  let  me  brietly 
••xplaintoyou  the  plan  which  I  intend  to  follow.  My  subject 
will  he  th«  Knglish  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 

•  Dr.  temael  BotdMr,  aftcrwardu  flUbop  of  MciUh.  havisff  b«n  ap* 
l«latod  BiftM  rmfawoff  la  ISOS,  wk«d  Dr.  FttaOwBld  to  awlertalM  Uito 
tomtm  tor  him  ThU  h«  dkl,  tlwagh  not  jrot  hioMelf  aiipuiiilcd  lYofoMor  oC 
■oetealaatkal  lli-l^iry. 
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it«  progress  and  impedimenta  traced,  it  «<•  havt-  imif  i 
them  so  far,  to  the  pcriud  of  onr  happy  Revolution  in  1 

In  dealing  with  this  extensive  subject,  I  shall  not  attempt 
anything  like  a  regular  narrative  of  the  events  which  filled 
the  long  interval  I  have  marked  out.  The  quantity  of  time 
that  can  be  allotted  to  these  lectores  woald  afford  no  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  this,  except  in  a  merely  superficial  manner. 
And  even  such  a  brief  and  superficial  outline,  as  our  time 
would  allow,  would  be  necessarily  presented  to  you  from  this 
place  under  most  disadvantageous  circumstances.  You  would, 
with  such  a  method,  be  dragged  here  twice  a  week  to  listen, 
for  an  hour  each  day,  to  a  meagre  detail  of  facts  which  most 
of  you  were  previously  familiar  with,  and  which  all  might 
make  themselves  familiar  with  in  one  quarter  of  the  time,  by 
reading  for  themselves  any  ordinary  manual  of  English  his- 
tory. Prelections  constructed  upon  such  a  plan  as  I  have 
referred  to  were  suitable  to  ages  and  countries  wherein  books 
were  scarce  and  dear.  Under  such  circumstances  oral  instruc- 
tion was  indispensable,  the  school  became  the  study,  and  the 
lecture  was  slowly  enunciated  so  as  to  give  the  hearer  time 
to  commit  each  sentence  to  paper  as  it  fell  from  the  lips  of 
the  professor.  But  such  a  method  under  our  circumstances 
would  be  a  grievous  waste  both  of  my  time  and  of  yours. 
Your  attending  here  at  all  is  a  proof  that  you  take  some 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  the  press  affords  to  all,  who  really 
wish  for  information,  facilities  of  obtaining  it  far  greater  than 
can  be  offered  from  the  professors  chair.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  attempting  anything  like  a  regular  detail  of  the  facts  of 
the  history  of  the  English  Reformation,  I  shall  rather  make 
it  my  business  to  remark  on  and  criticise  those  facts,  to  place 
such  of  them  as  have  been  commonly  mistaken  in  what  seems 
to  me  their  true  point  of  view,  and  bring  out,  in  the  shape  of 
general  results,  whatever  they  appear  to  contribute  most 
observable  to  a  knowledge  of  the  character  and  spirit  of  the 
times  in  which  they  took  place.  It  is  the  criticism  and  phi- 
losophy of  history  which,  in  my  opinion,  form  the  proper 
province  of  a  professor  in  his  public  lectures,  which  are  then 
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most  really  nieful  when  they  are  made  to  stimulate,  to  guide, 
and  to  aniat  the  hearer  in  the  prosecution  of  his  private 
studies. 

The  English  Reformation  is  to  be  considered  as  a  part  <^ 
the  great  religious  movement  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and, 
in  BO  oonudering  it,  we  must  be  careful  to  distingaish  in  our 
minds  those  characteristics  which  belonged  to  it  in  common 
with  that  movement  in  general,  from  those  which  were  pecu- 
liarly its  own.  In  common  with  the  Reformation  in  other 
countries  at  the  same  time,  it  was  a  great  movement  to  restore 
the  primitive  purity  of  faith  and  practice,  proceeding  out  of 
the  bosom  of  the  unreformed  Church  itself.  It  was,  like  the 
Reformations  of  Gennany  and  Switzerland,  the  result  of  one 
of  those  grand  oonjuncturee  of  circumstances,  recurring  at 
very  long  intervals,  which  predispose  the  minds  of  whole 
nations  together  in  a  particular  direction,  but  of  which  the 
intaiiM  and  almost  magical  force  seldom  outlasts  a  brief 
period  in  the  world's  history.  This  is  a  view  of  the  Re- 
formation generally  to  which  I  desire  especially  to  direct 
year  attention,  as  it  will,  I  think,  enable  yon  easily  to  cor- 
rect many  erroneoos,  and  some  dangerous  views,  at  present 
popular  np(m  the  sabject. 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  as  I  conceive,  to  think  of  the  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  the  human  race  as  something  which 
kept  advancing  with  a  continually  accelerated,  or  even  an 
equable  pace.  There  are,  perhaps,  8(Hne  appearances  to  jus- 
tify sach  an  idea  in  the  case  ci  the  strictly  demonstrative  or 
experimental  sciences  and  the  mechanic  arts.  These  have 
this  singular  advantage,  that  so  much  as  is  once  gained  in 
tham  is  gained  for  ever.  No  one  even  ever  hoped  to  make  a 
figure  in  these  happy  departments  of  hnman  knowledge,  with- 
out thoroughly  mastering  what  the  laboum  of  his  {vedeoeiaon 
have  added  to  the  general  sum,  and  what  has  been  onoe  proved 
cannot  be  undentood  without  being  assented  to.  But  even 
in  these,  while  nothing  is  ever  lost,  there  are  long  periods 
wherein  little  is  gained.  Circumstances  draw  off  men's  atten- 
tion from  them  entirely,  or  divert  it  to  some  baffling  difiiculty 
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which  long  ex*  i'  i-<  in  fruitless  eflTorts  the  wit  of  m 
Deeding  genenit  I'M-.  While,  on  the  contrary,  at  otIi<  <  , 
the  sudden  discoveiy  of  some  fruitful  or  luciferous  principle 
enaUes  a  single  generation  to  pass  as  it  were  with  a  bound 
over  a  greater  space  than  their  forefathers  had  traversed  in 
many  ages,  or  than  their  descendants  will  traverse  in  as  many 
more.  But  we  may  waive  any  anxious  discussion  of  this  part 
of  the  subject  for  the  present.  It  is  not  with  the  demonstra- 
tive or  experimental  sciences  I  am  at  present  concerned,  but 
with  the  progress  of  mankind  in  respect  of  religion,  morals, 
and  politics.  Now,  in  respect  of  these  also,  I  do  earnestly 
believe  that  the  human  race  as  a  whole  is  making  progress. 
But  that  progress,  so  far  as  it  can  be  counted  upon  as  a 
steady  one,  is  surely  very  slow,  and  its  ordinary  current,  when 
sought  at  any  one  time,  hardly  perceptible.  It  is  at  special 
epochs  that  its  slowly  accumulated  forces  seem  to  swell  as  it 
were  into  a  flood  tide  which  sweeps  at  once  over  the  barriers 
that  had  so  long  retarded  it,  and  covers  whole  acres  in  one 
deluge  with  its  advancing  wave.  But  not  all,  not  nearly  all 
that  it  thus  covers,  is  permanently  won.  The  forces  which 
propelled  it  soon  begin  to  fail.  The  wave  recedes  again,  and 
recedes  rapidly,  not  for  the  roost  part  indeed  to  its  ancient 
limits,  but  often  very  near  them,  and  for  ages  together  nothing 
more  may  be  gained  till  another  happy  spring-tide  again 
occurs. 

For  you  will  observe  that  when  we  speak  of  human  pro- 
gress in  morals  and  religion,  we  speak  not  of  knowledge 
advancing  to  new  discoveries  in  moral  or  religious  matters. 
Indeed  no  such  discoveries  remain  to  be  made.  But  we 
speak  of  the  recognition  and  difiusion  of  old  truth ;  and  truth, 
in  moral  and  religious  matters,  requires  for  its  recognition  and 
difiusion,  not  merely  that  it  should  be  attended  to,  but  that  it 
should  be  favourably  attended  to. 

Now  this  favoiirable  attention  is  of  two  kinds.  One  is  a 
predisposition  in  favour  of  truth  simply  as  truth,  or  in  other 
words,  candour  and  ingenuousness  of  mind.  The  love  of 
truth  as  such  is  the  natural  predisposition  which  acts  upon 
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the  haman  r»oe  steadUj  in  ita  favoar.  Bot  in  respect  of 
all  mankind,  this  most  be  allowed  to  be  a  comparatively  small 
and  dowly  acting  force.  It  is  by  this,  indeed,  that  the  cause 
of  truth  is  permanently  maintained,  and  by  this,  I  am  con- 
'{,  in  the  end  her  triamph  will  be  finally  establiKhed. 
.  .^;  those  who  are  thos  '  of  the  tmth '  have  long  been,  and  I 
fear  will  long  continue,  a  '  little  flock '  and  a  poor  minority. 

But  apart  from  pure  r^ard  to  truth  as  such,  and  for  its 
own  sake,  the  circumstances  of  a  particular  age  may  suddenly 
dispose  large  numbers  of  men  in  &vour  of  particular  truths, 
may  strip  off  prejudices  and  predilections  which  long  ob- 
stracted  the  receptioQ  of  those  truths;  and  thus,  by  the 
introdnctiati  of  some  new  force  quite  different  from  the  mere 
weight  of  reason  and  evidence,  remove  some  ancient  barrier 
which  had  for  ages  broken  and  repressed  the  advancing 
current  o(  improvement  in  some  particular  direction. 

Now,  suppose  that  a  person,  struck  with  the  great  progress 
made  in  such  a  sing^olar  era  as  we  have  been  describing,  were 
to  assume  that  aU  the  mighty  eflfects  produced  should  be  set 
down  to  the  aoooont  of  the  machinery  directly  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  them  by  the  friends  of  truth  at 
that  particular  jonctare,  he  would  plainly  fall  into  an  error, 
and  an  error  that  mi^t  be  attended  with  very  mischievous 
practical  oonseqoenoes.  He  would  naturally  conclude  that  it 
r>'|iiired  nothing  bat  a  restoration  of  the  same  machinery  to 
pniluoe  the  same  efSscts ;  and  if  he  were  a  man  of  an  ardent 
and  enthnaMkio  temperament,  he  might  easily  be  led  on  to 
come  forth  himself  as  a  second  Luther,  imitating  the  tone  and 
manner,  repeating  the  arguments  and  the  declamation  c^  the 
bold  rafonner,  as  Don  Quixote  imitated  Belianis  of  Greece  or 
Amadis  of  Oaul,  and  expecting,  like  the  Monk  of  Wittenbeig, 
to  thakib  iriwle  natioat  with  the  thunder  of  his  eloquence.  I 
hav»  eomparsd  soeh  oondoot  to  that  of  Don  Quixote,  and  in 
doing  so  I  did  not  mean  merely  to  amnse  yon  by  a  Indicrouit 
comparison,  but  I  chose  the  Don's  esse  ■■  one  of  the  best 
illustrations  I  could  think  of.  For  wherein  oomdsted  the  folly 
of  the  craij  knight  of  the  ruvful  oountmianoe?    Not  at  aU 
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80  much  in  admiring  the  chivalry  of  the  ancient  Paladins ; 
upon  this  point  you  will  observe  that  in  reasoning  with  his 
friends  he  has  always  a  great  deal  to  say,  and  generally  much 
the  better  of  the  argument.  But  it  lay  in  the  assumption 
that  the  state  of  things  was  the  same  in  his  time  as  it  had 
been  in  the  days  of  the  knight-errants,  and  that  because  their 
expeditions  were  honourable  and  useful  in  their  own  age, 
similar  expeditions  must  needs  be  honourable  and  useful  in  an 
age  80  different  from  theirs.  Cast  him  in  what  age  you  will, 
and  Luther  would  always  have  been  a  great  mind,  and  within 
a  larger  or  a  narrower  circle,  according  to  circumstances,  a 
remarkable  man.  But  except  for  the  predisposing  causes 
which  in  the  sixteenth  century  acted  upon  his  auditory,  he 
could  not  have  produced  the  effects  he  did,  which  are  due  not 
merely  to  his  arguments  or  his  eloquence — to  the  weight  of 
his  matter  or  the  energy  of  his  manner — but  to  these  operating 
upon  an  already  prepared  subject, of  their  operation.  He 
was  a  firebrand  falling  upon  a  mass  of  timber,  which  soon 
kindles  a  conflagration  a  thousand  times  greater  than  its  own 
blaze.  Had  he  fallen  upon  a  marble  floor,  he  would  have 
exhibited  nothing  but  his  own  solitary  flame.  The  propitious 
hour,  in  short,  may  oflen  pass  ofi"  without  effect ;  and  the  man 
is  comparatively  powerless  when  he  comes  not  in  the  propitious 
hour.  It  is  the  conjuncture  of  the  hour  and  the  man  which 
produces  such  wonderful  effects  as  we  trace  in  the  history  of 
the  Reformation ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  miscalculation  to  sup- 
pose that  at  a  different  hour  the  same  means  would  retain 
their  magical  efficacy.  Hasty  reasoners  are  sometimes  apt  to 
imagine  that  the  decay  of  the  Reformation  movement  arose 
from  the  disuse  of  the  aggressive  machinery  by  which  it  was 
at  first  carried  on,  whereas  I  believe  that  a  more  attentive 
examination  would  show  that  in  many  cases  that  machinery 
was  abandoned  from  finding  that  it  had  lost  its  power. 

It  is  important,  then,  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  all  such  great 
movements  as  we  have  been  speaking  of,  a  great  part,  a  very 
great  part  of  their  apparent  success  is  not  due  to  the  mere 
force  of  truth  taken  by  itself,  or  to  the  manner  in  which  that 
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foroe  ifl  applied,  bat  to  predisposing  csiues  acting  at  that 
particular  jonctore,  sach  as,  for  example,  some  special  disgost 
at  an  overgrown  superstition,  some  special  dislike  to  a  domi* 
neering  priesthood,  and  so  forth,  and  which  may  not  act  again 
with  the  same  efficacy  for  as  many  ages  after,  as  they  have 
bun  donnant  tor  ages  before.  In  all  such  movements  the 
namber  <^  adherents  is  at  first  swelled  by  the  mere  mob  of 
reatlosB  spirits,  the  *  novamm  rerum  avidi,'  who  would  have 
gone  with  equal  readiness  into  any  plausible  novelty  which 
might  have  happened  to  have  struck,  at  such  a  season,  th« 
prevailing  temper  of  the  times.  It  was,  you  may  rely  upon 
it,  to  a  very  great  extent,  just  the  same  sort  of  persons  who 
were  carried  off  by  the  Reformation  under  Luther  and  Calvin, 
and  by  the  oounter^Reformation  under  Loyola  and  Philip  Neri, 
by  what  was  called  the  Evangelical  movement  in  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  and  by  the  Tract  movement  a  few  years  ago ; 
and  just  the  same  persons,  who  are  wandering  about  the  king- 
dom with  cold  feet  and  hot  heads  as  Phssionists  and  Redemp- 
torists  at  present,  would  have  been  preaching  on  Kennington 
Coounon  amid  a  shower  of  mud  and  turnip-tops  in  the  days 
of  Whiti'field's  popularity. 

But  besides  this  volatile  swarm  who  are  drawn  like  insecto 
to  the  greatest  glare  and  loudest  noise,  there  will  be  in  such 
movements  many  more  of  much  greater  solidity  of  character 
and  soundness  of  judgment,  who  really  do  assent  to  the  new 
doc^nas  upon  rational  conviction,  but  whose  minds  would 
never  have  been  opened  to  that  conviction, — to  the  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  grounds  of  it,  but  for  some  accidental  cir- 
oanistanoe,«distinct  fixHn  the  lore  of  truth,  which  made  them 
willing  to  inquire,  and  disposed  to  receive  the  conclusion  to 
which  inquiry  would  naturally  lead.  Since,  therefore,  the 
incoess  of  such  a  movement  depends  so  largely  upon  causes 
diflersDt  from  the  intrinsic  worth  and  value  of  its  principles, 
neither  on  the  one  hand  can  the  truth  of  those  principles 
be  taken  as  a  measare  of  its  snccess,  nor  on  the  other  caa 
that  truth  be  resacwMibly  qnsstianed  on  aoooont  of  any  Ihlliag 
off  or  aAer-decay  of  its  success. 
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These  reflectioaB,  if  I  am  not  much  mistakeu,  will  help  us 
to  at  least  the  partial  solation  of  a  problem  which  Mr.  Mao- 
aalay  has  proposed  in  a  very  brilliant  essay  with  which  yon 
are  doubtless  familiar,  and  which  appeared  originally  in  the 
shape  of  a  review  of  Ranke's  '  Histoiy  of  the  Popes.'  The 
problem  I  speak  of  is,  to  find  the  reason  why  no  Christian 
nation,  which  did  not  adopt  the  principles  of  the  Reformation 
before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centnry,  should  ever  have 
adopted  them  ? — why,  while  Roman  Catholic  communities 
have  since  that  time  become  infidel,  and  become  Roman 
Catholic  again,  none  has  become  Protestant  ? 

What  his  own  solation  of  this  problem  may  be,  or  whether , 
be  has  any,  it  would  be  impertinent  to  inquire ;  but  I  think 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  impression  most  likely  to 
be  produced  upon  the  reader  of  his  essay,  from  the  topics 
principally  dwelt  on,  and  the  mode  of  presenting  them,  would 
be  that  the  conclusion  strongly  suggested  by  it  is  that  IVo- 
testantism  has  in  itself  scarcely  any  peculiar  element  of  posi- 
tive strength,  and  that  all  its  power  is  that  negative  power 
which  it  has  in  common  with  infidelity ;  that,  in  short,  to  a 
thinking  mind,  apart  from  the  influences  of  custom  and  edu- 
cation, there  is  no  medium  between  an  unreasoning  faith 
and  a  reasoning  infidelity,  and  that  from  one  to  the  other 
of  these  the  mind  of  man  must  be  expected  to  oscillate 
continually.  This,  at  any  rate,  whether  designedly  suggested 
by  Mr.  Macaulay  or  not,  is  a  notion  very  popular  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  one  which  is  carefully  fostered  with  equal  soli- 
citude by  the  patrons  of  scepticism  and  of  credulity ;  and  for 
this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  it  seems  desirable  to  direct  your 
thoughts  to  the  subject,  and  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  great  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
compared  with  its  after-history,  afford  no  solid  ground  for  any 
such  conclusion  from  them. '  The  semblance  of  such  a  ground 
can  only  be  laid  by  an  over-estimate  of  what  the  mere  force 
of  truth  and  reason  is  likely  to  efiect ;  and  I  think  experience 
sufficiently  shows  that  such  a  force  is  not  at  all  likely  to  effect 
more  than  has  been  effected  in  the  case  of  the  Reformation, 
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but  that,  oo  the  oontrmiy,  rapponng  its  prindplM  ever  m> 
wnind  and  true,  it  was  to  have  been  expected  that  a  great 
ptirt  of  their  soooen  ahoald  be  oarried  to  the  account  of  other 
canaea  which  we  know  to  be  in  their  nature  variable.  All 
this  will  probably  appear  more  distinctly  if  we  descend  from 
geoerala  to  particolare. 

One  qjieeial  circumstance,  then,  in  which  the  progress  of 
the  BeiBRDStion  at  first  differed  trom  that  (^  its  afl«r-history, 
waa  that  the  Reformation  at  first  was  a  movement  within  the 
bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  itself,  but  that  after- 
wards it  assumed  the  shape  of  a  warfare  waged  against  it  from 
without  by  separate  organised  societies. 

Now  if  we  reflect  upon  the  origin  and  character  of  that 
movement  from  within,  we  shall  see  no  reason  for  being  sur- 
prised that  it  should  have  spent  its  force  so  soon,  or  that  a 
similar  movement  on  a  large  scale  has  never  since  occurred 
again 

Romanism  is  a  system  which  in  its  specific  form  holds  in 
a  woncierftil  state  of  fusion  and  commixture  the  elements  of 
Christian-  truth,  and  of  what  is  substantially  paganism,  or  the 
religion  of  corrupt  human  nature.  It  is  in  the  blending  of 
these  two  that  its  peculiar  character  and  peculiar  strength 
lies,  and  it  is  this  whidi  gives  Romanism  that  incalculable 
advantage  which  it  possesses  over  all  the  purely  pagan  reli- 
gions. It  has,  as  it  were,  borrowed  a  spark  from  heaven 
itself  to  animate  the  caroaae  of  exhausted  heathenism.  By 
means  of  this  it  has  secured  for  itself  the  possibility  of  an 
eamestHBM  of  fiuth  in  thinking  minds,  the  want  oi  which  wm 
th»  great  and  inearable  defect  of  paganism.  Romanism  baa 
always  hitherto  succeeded  in  so  shaping  aU  the  positive  dog^ 
natio  statenwU  of  the  doctrines  to  which  it  is  |dedged,  as  to 
save  itself  ftcm  any  open  and  flagrant  contradiction  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  has  been  hitherto 
always  possible  fcr  a  mind,  already  prejudiced  in  fevonr  of  the 
Roman  OathoUo  Church,  pUuaibly  to  represent  that  Church 
to  itself  as  oontinqing  on  the  tradition  of  the  Apostles,  and, 
thoagh  possibly  dereloping  horn  age  to  age  more  than 
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distinctly  stated  at  the  first,  yet  still  retaining  as  a  ground- 
work the  original  ideas  of  revelation,  and  never  breaking  its 
connection  witli  the  Apostolic  Church  by  any  rejection  of  the 
foundation  then  laid.  And,  as  long  as  this  state  of  things 
continues,  the  Romish  system  has  certainly  wonderfal  advan- 
tages, working  its  roots  into  every  soil  by  the  forces  at  once 
of  truth  and  falsehood.  But  meanwhile  it  has  great  dangers 
also.  For  the  cultivation  of  a  really  Christian  spirit  in  its 
members  must  needs  tend  to  make  them  dissatisfied  with  the 
pagan  element  of  their  religion ;  and  the  pagan  element  on 
the  other  hand  is  constantly  tending  to  obliterate  all  vestiges 
not  only  of  Christianity,  but  of  everything  rational  in  the 
system.  Neither  can  be  quite  satisfied  without  expelling  the 
other.  *  These  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other,  so  that  ye 
cannot  do  the  things  that  ye  would.' 

The  Romish  system,  therefore,  notwithstanding  all  its 
advantages,  carries  in  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  decay ;  it 
tends  to  destruction  in  two  possible  ways  : — either  (1)  by  the 
Christian  element  being  so  confounded  with  the  pagan  that 
thinking  minds  reject  both  together  in  the  lump ;  or  (2)  by  the 
Christian  element  throwing  off  its  pagan  incumbrance.  The 
second  of  these  was  the  case  at  the  Reformation,  and  the 
question  is  why  it  has  never  occurred  again  on  a  large  scale. 
To  this  it  might  be  sufficient  to  reply  that  anyone  who  reflects 
how  many  ages  elapsed  before  such  a  movement  on  a  great 
scale  took  place  at  all,  will  be  led  to  form  such  an  estimate  of 
the  time  to  be  allowed  for  the  production  of  such  great  moral 
revolutions,  as  not  to  be  surprised  that  a  movement  of  that 
kind  does  not  happen  every  couple  of  centuries  in  the  world's 
history.     But  we  may,  as  I  said,  ^ve  a  more  special  answer. 

It  may  seem  a  paradox,  but  it  is,  I  am  convinced,  a  truth, 
that  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  saved  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  from  almost  total  destruction.  The  great 
peril  of  the  Romish  system  is,  I  conceive,  that  of  being  wholly 
swallowed  up  by  its  pagan  element,  the  consequence,  and  the 
not  remote  consequence,  of  which  again  must  be  general  in- 
fidelity among  its  members.     And  the  hour  of  strength  to 
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the  pAgan  element  is  the  hour  of  that  Chnrch's  triumph  and 
8«*curity.  Now  such  an  hour  was  the  age  just  preceding  the 
liffonnation ;  and  all  historical  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the 
consequence  of  the  almost  avowed  lieathenism,  which  was  then 
spreading  over  Europe,  was  a  rapidly  increasing  infidelity  in 
the  higher  and  better  instructed  order  of  minds.  A  well- 
conducted  attack  upon  Christianity  through  the  sides  of  the 
popular  religion  might  have  antedated  by  two  centuries  the 
phenomena  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  and  indeed  some- 
thing far  worse.  But  the  Divine  Providence  ordered  it  other- 
wise ;  God  in  his  mercy  delayed  to  send  the  deluge  upon  Europe 
till  He  had  prepared  an  ark  of  refuge.  A  movement  of  some 
kind  was  inevitable,  but  it  took  a  more  favourable  direction 
than  could  have  been  expected.  The  Reformers  did  not  appeal 
to  mere  reason  against  the  absurdities  of  Romanism,  but  to  the 
law  and  to  the  testimony.  They  called  the  attention  of  the 
popular  mind  to  the  CThristian  element  which  still  lingered  in 
the  popular  religion.  They  presented  to  men  not  the  option 
of  Romanism  or  Infidelity,  but  of  Romanism  or  the  Gospel ; 
and  they  thns  forced  upon  the  Church  of  Rome  itself  the 
necessity  of  a  religions  revival  within  its  own  precincts.  Rome 
leuned  from  the  Reformation  that  it  could  not  without  im- 
minent danger  lose  the  semblance  of  a  Christian  Church,  or 
miii9r  its  doctrines  and  practices  to  degenerate  into  a  mere 
form  of  pegan  superstition. 

The  Reformation,  too,  came  at  first  in  such  a  form  as  not 
too  rudely  to  shake  the  very  foondation-stones  of  popular 
belief — attachment  to  the  gpneafc  continuous  body  which  filled 
in  the  eyes  of  Europeans  the  place  of  the  Catholic  Church,  i.e. 
the  great  organised  corporation  of  the  Western  Church.  At 
first  no  man  looked  to  the  breaking  up  of  this  body.  It  was 
fulty  ezpeoted  that  that  great  body  itself  needed  only  a  call  to 
reformation,  and  wonld  spontaneously  in  a  few  years  throw 
off  the  errors  which  had  defiled  its  creed,  and  the  yoke  of 
tyranny  which  had  crashed  its  liberties.  But  when  the  miti- 
oiloolation  of  these  hopes  was  disooyered,  when  the  Council 
of  Trent  made  it  evident  that  thoogh  the  Church  was  pre- 
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pared  to  go  a  certain  length  in  remedying  abnsee,  and  in 
giving  a  rational  form  to  doctrine,  it  was  as  sternly  as  ever 
resolved  not  to  go  the  same  length  as  the  Reformers;  and 
when  the  active  spirits  of  the  counter-Reformation  still  more 
changed  the  scene,  when  the  Roman  Chnrch  was  no  longer 
found  relying  merely  upon  her  worldly  splendour  and  worldly 
power,  but  diligent  in  all  the  same  earnest  efforts  as  had 
characterised  the  Reformers ;  resolute  and  conrageons,  subtle 
and  learned  in  controversy ;  her  pulpits  filled  with  eloquent 
and  unwearied  preachers,  her  schools  with  catechists;  her 
monasteries,  not  with  lazy  drones,  but  pious  and  active  monks 
of  the  new  and  more  practical  orders — then  things  began  to 
wear  a  different  aspect.  The  predisposing  causes  which  had 
made  men  disgusted  with  Romanism  were  thus  in  a  great 
measure  removed ;  and  the  Reformation  had,  on  the  other  side, 
acquired  a  semblance  of  schism  which  it  did  not  wear  at  first, 
and  which  doubtless  repelled  multitudes  who,  but  for  this, 
would  have  readily  embraced  it. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  success  of  the  counter-Reforma- 
tion prepared  the  way  for  another  change  in  Romanism. 
Her  hour  of  triumph  is  always,  as  I  said  before,  her  hour  of 
weakness.  Her  spiritual  energies  relaxed  with  prosperity. 
The  earnest,  self-devoting  Jesuit  of  the  first  days  of  Loyola 
and  Lainez  changed  into  the  sleek  and  wily  politician  who 
*  made  things  easy,'  both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  to  those 
who  would  compound  for  sin  by  lending  their  wealth  or  power 
to  the  worldly  interests  of  the  Church — the  Pdre  Toutr4-Tout, 
so  pleasantly  pictured  by  Voltaire.  The  clergy  lost  once  the 
respect  of  all  classes,  and  with  the  clergy  the  religion  also 
sank.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  in  the  next  grand  conjunc- 
ture of  circumstances,  an  infidel  movement  should  have  taken 
its  turn.  But  there  were  two  special  reasons  besides  for  such 
an  occurrence.  The  first  was  that  the  infidel  movement  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  preceded  by  an  abortive  Christian 
movement  from  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  I  mean 
Jansenism,  which  might,  like  the  German  Reformation,  have 
been   the   salvation  of  Europe,  but  for  two  circumstances. 
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One  was  Uiat,  Fnmoe  being  then  one  great  united  monarchy, 
and  not,  like  Germany,  a  congeries  of  little  independent  states, 
the  fiicUiViM  for  cmshing  Janseniim  with  a  strong  hand  were 
far  greater  than  those  for  cmshing  the  Lutheran  Reformation. 
The  chance  in  favour  of  Jansenism,  in  its  yery  cradle,  was  the 
■ingle  one  of  its  obtaining  the  favour  of  a  single  prince. 
The  ghftnoi**  for  Lutheranism  were  the  chances  of  its  gaining 
patitmage  from  any  one  of  many  princes,  whose  characters 
were  various  and  whose  interests  were  divided. 

Another  circumstance  adverse  to  the  success  of  the  Jan- 
■entst  movement  was  that,  even  in  order  to  maintain  itr  own 
r,  it  was  thrown  into  a  fierce  antagonism  to  the  IVo- 
Chnrch.  Its  dogmatic  resemblance  to  Calvinism  in 
its  distinctive  peculiarities  could  not  be  glossed  over ;  and  to 
compensate  for  this,  its  adherents  were  strongly  tempted  to  even 
an  exaggerated  display  ci  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  other  points 
in  which  they  agreed  with  the  great  body  of  Roman  Catholics. 
A  body  appealing  freely  for  its  own  purposes  to  reason  and 
Scripture,  andyek  aeakHis  for  the  doctrine  of  Transnbstantiation 
and  the  miracaloas  wutctity  of  the  Holy  Thorn ;  a  body  which 
maintained  with  unflinching  pertinacity  the  necessary  outward 
ATWHryw  of  ffffflinitatifm  in  the  Catholic  Church,  under  the 
diatr  of  Pefeer,  and  yet  was  tipenly  at  variance  with  the  chair 
of  Pet«r  and  separated  visibly  from  the  communion  of  the 
Western  Church,  wore  an  aspect  of  inconsistency  which  did 
not  much  recommend  it  to  thinking  minds ;  and  thus,  weak 
within  and  powerfully  assailed  from  without,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  it  should  have  fiftiled  to  present  any  strong  barrier  to  the 
tpringtiiVft  of  infideli^  that  was  then  recovering  from  its 
itnponrj  check.  The  Protestant  Churches,  too,  were  them- 
selves at  that  time  mflbring  Oram  the  inroads  of  the  same 
eviL  It  is  indeed,  in  my  opinion,  a  gross  calumny  to 
say  that  inBdelitj  is  the  legitimate  development  of  Pwtoa 
tantism ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  thai  it  is  one  natural  exoeta 
of  IVoCestantim,  and  that  therefore  Protestantism  has^inona 
seoie,  a  tendency  to  mn  into  infidelity ;  just  as  everything, 
bofwever  good,  has,  in  this  Imperfect  world  of  ours,  a  tendenej 
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to  run  into  extremes.  It  is  no  more  surprising,  surely,  that 
free  inquiry,  once  set  on  work  in  religion,  should  have 
pushed  itself  too  far,  than  that  free  inquiry  in  philosophy 
should  have  passed  into  like  excesses.  And  as  no  sensible 
man  would  agree  that  wholesale  and  contemptuous  rejection 
of  what  are  called  *  popular  superstitions '  in  physical  science 
is  a  legitimate  development  of  the  inductive  philosophy  of 
Lord  Bacon,  so  no  sensible  man  should  argue  that  infidelity 
is  the  Intimate  development  of  the  religion  of  Protestants. 
We  have  discovered  lately  that  many  of  the  popular  notions, 
which  our  immediate  predecessors  set  down  summarily  as 
vulgar  errors,  were  substantially  true ;  but  it  was  quite  natural 
that  they  should  have  been  hastily  rejected  in  the  mass  when 
mixed  with  so  much  of  what  was  certainly  false,  and  that 
philosophers  should  have  been  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  round 
their  systems  by  expunging  all  the  phenomena  they  were 
unable  to  account  for.  Let  us  allow  for  a  tendency  to  similar 
excesses  in  religious  matters,  and  Protestantism  will  be  in  no 
danger  of  being  convicted  of  radical  infidelity  because  her 
spirit  of  free-  inquiry  is  liable  to  similar  abuses.  Excesses 
like  these  must  be  expected,  by  anyone  acquainted  with 
human  nature,  to  disfigure  from  time  to  time  any  creed  how- 
ever just  and  true;  and  therefore  the  actual  recurrence  of 
them  cannot  be  fairly  treated  as  a  proof  of  its  unsoundness. 
It  is  nothing  short  of  ignorant  impatience  which  leads  men 
to  expect  that  the  permanent  establishment  of  faith  in  the 
exact  truth  can  be  reached  except  through  such  disturbances 
as  these,  and  consequently  to  apprehend  that  all  is  lost  when 
such  disturbances  arise. 

Fond  impious  man  1  think 'st  thon  yon  sangnine  cloud. 
Raised  by  thy  breath,  hath  quenched  the  orb  of  day  ? 
To-morrow  he  repairs  his  golden  flood. 
And  warms  the  nations  with  a  brighter  ray. 

Now,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  a  cloud  of  this 
kind  had  obscured  the  light  of  Protestantism  in  the  Churches 
of  the  Reformation,  though  it  had  not  extinguished  that 
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light.  And  this  circumstAnoe  had  been  artfully  laid  hold  of 
bjr  the  Homan  Catholic  Chnrch  to  produce  the  impression 
that  Protestants  were  really  infidels.  What  wonder  then 
that  the  people  took  them  at  their  word,  and  seeing  no 
alt4>mative  but  Romanism  or  Infidelity,  choee  the  latter? 

But  infidelity  is  a  creed,  or  rather  the  absence  of  a  creed, 
in  which  the  human  mind  cannot  long  acquiesce.  And  a 
Roman  Catholic  revival  was  the  ultimate  consequence,  for 
which  again  a  fortunate  conjuncture  of  circumstances  pre- 
pared the  way.  For  infidelity  is  always  more  or  less  attended 
by  s  reaction  towards  implicit  faith ;  so  that,  as  the  infidel 
movement  was  synchronous  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  PVo- 
testant  bodies,  the  reactionary  movement  was  synchronous 
also. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  in  the  phenomena  which  ^Ir. 
Hacaolay  has  exhibited  which  need  surprise  any  sound  Pro- 
testant who  has  learnt  from  history  the  ordinary  laws  which 
regulate  human  affairs — nothing  which  need  shake  his  faith 
in  the  truth  of  Prc^estantism  or  in  the  certainty  of  its  ulti- 
mate  triumph.  The  pendulum  will  swing  long  to  and  fro, 
bflbre  it  settles  in  the  middle. 

We  are  just  now,  I  am  persuaded,  entering  upon  a 
state  <^  things  which  will — if  some  unexpected  accident 
does  not  suddenly  alter  the  course  of  events — ^try  more  than 
any  previous  one  the  strength  of  the  Romish  system.  The 
Roman  Church  is  just  now  exhibiting  a  strong  disposition  to 
win  a  transitory  triumph  by  casting  away  all  her  best  ele- 
ments of  permanence.  She  is  centralising  herself  to  a  degret^ 
unheard  of  since  the  days  of  Hildebrand.  She  is  drawing 
all  her  powers  into  the  single  person  of  a  not  over-wise 
Pontiff,  who  sits  upon  an  uneasy  throne,  and  grasps  a  sceptre 
which  an  adverse  chance  may  in  a  moment  wrest  from  his 
bands.  She  seems  resolved  to  set  her  life  upon  a  die,  and  to 
stand  the  haxard  of  the  cast.  And  she  is  at  the  same  time  even 
ostentatiously  reviving  whatever  in  her  wpiem  most  disgusted 
sober  minds  in  former  ages.  She  seems  almost  to  gbry  in  the 
making  her  religion  oonspieaouslj  unlike  the  religion  of  the 
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New  Testament  and  the  Primitive  Church ;  and  she  is  every 
day  more  and  more  throwing  herself  upon  the  forces  which 
she  draws  from  her  pagan  element.  I  cannot  but  think  that 
in  thus  acting  she  is  squandering  her  life-blood ;  and  that 
any  temporary  saccess  acquired  by  such  a  prodigal  expendi- 
ture of  strength  will  be  in  the  end  very  dearly  purchased. 
For  whenever  real  Christianity  has  been  quite  expelled  from 
that  Church,  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  her  days  are  numbered. 
Whenever  God's  elect  shall  have  finally  quitted  Babylon, 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  hour  of  her  final  destruction  has 
arrived. 
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LECTURE  IL 

WICKLIFFE. 

Grxtlemen, — In  looking  for  the  predisposing  caoses 
which  prodnoed  the  great  moyement  of  the  English  Reforma- 
tion of  the  sizteenth  oentnrjr,  one's  eye  is  naturally  first 
directed  to  its  great  inunediate  predeoeosor — the  Wickliffite 
or  LoUard  movement  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  expected  that  I  should  undertake 
to  give  yon  anything  like  a  full  criticism  upon  the  history  of 
that  most  interesting  movement.  In  truth,  the  materials  for 
such  a  criticism  are  not  yet  before  the  public ;  and  though  we 
are  deeply  indebted  to  the  labours  of  those  who  have  turned 
their  attention  to  this  subject — among  whom  the  name  of  our 
own  learned  librarian.  Dr.  Todd,  is  specially  to  be  mentioned 
— it  is  still  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  obscurity  hangs  over 
the  very  sources  of  information  in  this  department.  I  cannot 
say  that  the  latest  historian  of  the  Reformation,  the  lively 
Dr.  Merle  lyAubtgn^,  has  done  much  to  clear  up  this  obscurity. 
Indeed  I  brieve  even  his  greatest  admirers  would  hardly  con- 
tend that  careful  research  and  rigorous  impartiality  of  judg- 
ment are  his  most  ocmspicuons  merits.  He  seems  to  aim  at 
prsdncing  rather  a  series  of  brilliant  tableaux  of  the  most 
striking  scenes  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  than  a 
regularnarrakiveof  itscoarw.  And  he  is  apt  to  drop  entirely 
whatever  is  to  ordinary  readers  of  a  dull  and  commonplace 
charaoter ;  '  Qw  desperat  tractata  niteeoere  posse,  relinquit.' 
What  the  eSMt  of  this  exciting  style,  as  it  may  be  called, 
of  writing  history  upon  others  may  be  I  know  not ;  but  I 
oooliBss  that  when  it  is  continued  through  6ve  bulky  volumes 
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it  becomes  to  me  far  more  tedioos  than  the  umuiomed  sim- 
plicity of  Collier,  or  even  the  colloquial  garrulity  of  Burnet. 
There  is  to  me  something  rery  wearisome  in  convulsive  efforts, 
repeated  chapter  after  chapter,  in  a  long  work,  to  excite  the 
reader's  interest  and  arouse  his  wonder,  and  make  a  grave 
narrative  of  real  facts  produce  all  the  mental  intoxication  of 
a  novel.  All  this  may  be  well  enough  in  a  short  piece ;  but 
when  it  is 'continued  too  long  and  repeated  too  often,  atten- 
tion to  the  entertainment  6ag8,  and,  as  in  a  protracted  panto- 
mime, we  begin  to  think  rather  of  the  machinery  than  of 
its  results,  to  overhear  the  creaking  of  the  ropes  and  the 
groaning  of  the  windlass,  to  recognise  the  mustard-bowl  in  the 
rumbling  of  the  thunder,  and  smell  the  resin  in  the  flashes  of 
the  lightning.  But  whether  such  a  style  of  historic  painting 
does  or  does  not  fail  of  the  secondary  end  of  pleasing  the 
reader,  I  am  pretty  sure  that  it  can  never  give  him  the  sound 
instruction  which  he  ought  to  seek,  and  is  entitled  to  demand, 
in  a  work  professing  to  be  a  just  historj',  and  not  a  mere  series 
of  historic  sketches.  Distinguished  men  are  not  really  just 
such  as  they  appear  in  their  best  and  greatest  or  their  worst 
and  meanest  actions,  nor  is  the  course  of  things  a  set  of  abrupt 
volcanic  explosions  or  wonderful  conjunctures  ;  and  therefore 
any  representation  which  sets  men  and  things  before  us  only 
in  their  picturesque  and  striking  shapes  and  attitudes,  which 
paints  them  only  in  their  gaudiest  or  their  darkest  colours, 
without  any  of  those  dull  neutral  tints  which  tame  down  and 
harmonise  such  hues  in  real  life,  will  tend  to  form  an  incorrect 
conception  of  the  actors  and  of  the  scene.  A  work  constructed 
upon  such  a  plan  bears  much  more  the  character  of  an 
d'yatvia-fui  i»  to  wapa^qfui  than  of  a  Krrjfia  is  del.  And 
in  the  case  immediately  before  us,  while  there  is  much  in 
Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne's  bold  sketch  of  Wickliffe  and  Lord 
Cobham  to  arouse  enthusiasm  in  their  favour,  and  bring 
out  into  bold  relief  the  most  prominent  points  in  which  they 
stood  forth  as  champions  of  Protestantism,  it  cannot,  I  think^ 
be  fairly  denied  that  a  reader  who  took  this  account  as  a  full 
and  quite  fair  account  of  the  men,  their  opinions  and  their 
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actions,  would  form  hj  a  great  deal  too  elevated  a  conception 
of  them.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  desire  to  depreciate  Wick- 
lifie.  Mj  feelings  with  respect  to  him  are  best  expressed  in 
the  quaint  bat  just  langoage  of  one  whose  sagacity  and  fair- 
ness as  an  historian  have  seldom  been  sufficiently  observed, 
becaose  his  readers  hare  been  for  the  most  part  too  much 
dazsled  by  his  wit  to  remark  those  more  sterling  qualities. 
*  Being/  says  Fuller,  *  to  write  the  history  of  Wickliffe,  I  intend 
nwlf  Tw.r  t.>  rleny,  dissemble,  defend  nor  excuse  any  of  his  faults, 
this  treasare,**  saith  the  Apostle, "  in  earthen  ves- 
sels,' and  he  that  shall  endeavour  to  prove  a  pitcher  of  clay  to 
be  a  pot  of  gold  will  take  great  pains  to  small  purpose.  Yea, 
should  I  be  over-officious  to  plead  for  Wickliffe's  faults,  that 
glorious  saint  would  sooner  chide  than  thank  me,  unwilling 
that,  in  &voar  of  him,  truth  should  suffer  prejudice.  He 
was  a  man,  and  so  subject  to  error ;  living  in  a  dark  age, 
more  obnoxious  to  stumble ;  vexed  with  opposition,  which 
makes  men  reel  into  violence ;  and  therefore  it  is  unreason- 
able that  the  constitution  and  temper  of  his  positive  opinions 
should  be  goeased  by  his  pdemical  heat  when  he  was  chafed 
in  controversy.'  With  this  apology,  let  me  drop  Dr.  Merie 
D'Aubigntf  for  the  present,  and  apply  myself  exclusively  to 
Wickliffe. 

There  is  a  certain  cUu»  of  philosophers  who  account  for 
everything  by  ext«>mal  causes,  and  make  no  allowance  for  the 
peculiarities  of  individual  minds.  '  Hnrd/  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
one  evening,  *  is  a  writer  who  affects  to  trace  everything  to 
the  nature  of  things.  If  men,  at  a  particular  time,  wore  red 
plush  breeches,  he  would  not  be  satisfied  without  assigning 
reasons  why  at  that  particular  time  no  other  colour  but  red, 
and  no  other  material  but  plush,  could  possibly  have  been 
chosen.'  I  would  not,  when  I  speak  so  often  of  predisposing 
causes,  be  understood  to  go  quite  so  far  as  Hnrd.  But  though 
in  forming  the  character  of  men  and  of  generations,  external 
circamstances  cannot  doevMything,  they  sorely  can  do  much. 
Though  we  can  go  no  Anther  than  whim  and  accident  for  the 
r>>d  plush,  Johnson  himself,  when  not  obstinately  captious, 
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would  have  allowed  that  good  reaaona  migbt  be  aaaignad  for 
the  general  oae  of  aomething  more  or  leaa  reaembling  breechea. 
And  though  it  wonld  pncsle  even  an  Hegelian  to  demonstrate 
that  the  nature  of  things  required  that  just  such  a  person 
as  John  Wickliffe  should  have  appeared  in  1 370,  yet  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  such  a  mind  as  John  Wickliffe's  being 
presnppoeed,  we  can  see  much  in  his  circumstances  to  account 
for  the  direction  in  which  he  applied  his  energies.  Wickliffe 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  pupil  of  Bradwardine,  and  as  a  secular 
priest,  and  both  these  circumstances  most  likely  contributed 
to  influence  him  as  a  Reformer  of  the  Church. 

Bradwardine  had  been,  in  the  generation  previous,  the 
grand  reviver  of  the  theology  of  Augustine ;  and  I  think 
that  an  attentive  reader  of  history  will  perceive  that  there  is 
somewhere  or  other  some  principle  of  antagonism  to  the  full 
development  of  the  Romish  system  in  that  theology.  Wick- 
liffe, Hubs,  and  Luther  all  came  straight  from  the  school  of 
Augustine.  It  was  in  the  school  of  Augustine  that  the 
great  Doctors  of  Jansenism  were  formed.  And  though 
the  Dominican  body  is  a  proof  that  hearty  Romanism  may 
be  reconciled  with  an  attachment  to  the  Angustinian 
system,  yet  they  are  at  the  same  time  a  pr()of  of  the 
difficulty  of  such  an  alliance ;  since  the  devices  by  which 
the  Dominicans  reconcile  their  master's  doctrines  to  the 
Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  are  such  glaring  instances 
of  the  '  non-natural  style  of  interpretation '  as  almost  to 
throw  into  the  shade  the  subtleties  of  the  celebrated  Tract  90. 
It  LB  a  remarkable  fact  too,  that  till  lately  the  Dominicans 
were  the  great  obstacle  to  the  formal  recognition  by  the 
Church  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  thus  showing  a  manifest  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  rest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  community  in  the 
latest  and  most  decidedly  pagan  development  of  the  Romish 
religbn. 

Nor  is  it,  I  think,  very  difficult  to  discern  the  source  of 
this  antsgonism  between  the  spirit  of  the  Angustinian  theology 
and  that  of  the  Romish  system.     It  is  not  any  logical   re- 
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pagnanqe  of  which  I  tspeaky  bat  one  of  another  nature,  often 
mnch  more  inflaential  in  matters  of  practice— a  repugnance 
resulting  from  thia,  that  the  theology  of  Augustine  is  calcu- 
lated to  form  a  diflforent  kind  of  i^ot  or  character  from  that 
which  is  quite  congenial  to  Romanism.     Where  the  proper 
Rirmanittift  tamper  is  fully  developed,  the  prominent  object  of 
abaoffUng  interest  before  the  mind  is  the  visible  Church  and 
its  outward  hierarchy  and  Sacramental  rites,  in  which  religion 
ia  as  it  were  materialised,  and  even  divine  grace  itself  is 
ooDoeivad,  nnt  as  a  pure  spiritual  influence,  but  as  a  sort  of 
mjstoriooB  force  residing  in  g^ross  corporeal  elements.     But 
where  the  system  of  Augustine  has  not  merely  gained  the 
sssent  of  the  intellect,  but  fully  mastered  and  warmed  the 
whc^  mind,  the  grand  object  presented  by  it  to  the  inward 
eontemplation  is  one  which  cannot  be  placed  before  the  out- 
irard  eye— the  invisible  Church,  the  body  of  God's  elect,  as 
JiyMftiiig  in  His  eternal  counsels.     Its  tendency — I  am  not 
speaking  of  what  may  be  fastened  upon  or  severed  from  it  by 
serere  logical  inforenoe— its  tendency  is  to  fix  the  thought 
rather  upon  God,  as  the  immediate  cause  of  everything  in 
religion,   than  upon  the  Church   and  the  Sacraments — the 
channels  of  His  saving  influences;   and  thus  to  eclipse  as 
it  were  the  glories  <^  that  sensuous  structure  of  the  visible 
Church   by  the  greater  snd   purer  lustre  of  the   spiritual 
Church.     Indeed,  I  believe  that  the  case  might  be  stated  even 
mora  stronf^y  than  thus.     I  think   that  the  Augnstinian 
syatem  not  only  tends  to  check  the  full  development  of  the 
Romanistic  character  of  mind,  by  bringing  in  the  Church  of 
the  elect  as  a  superior  object  of  attraction  to  the  visible 
Chardi,  bat  that  it  directly  clashes  with  some  of  the  best 
established  dogmas  of  Romanism,  and  indeed  of  the  eariier 
Church  too,  and  makes  a  mind  that  seeks  to  retain  both  it  and 
them,  feel  painftilly  a  sense  of  inoongraity  between  the  two. 
I  think  it  is  maniCest  Uiat  Augustine  himself  struggled  under 
this  painful  difficulty  in  the  case  of  infant  baptism,  and  that 
his  sacoamors  have  felt  it  still  more  keenly.     It  is  plain,  I 
think,  that  his  own  system  would  never  have  naturally  led 
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him  to  the  conclusion  that  thousands  of  reprobate  children — 
abandoned  in  the  divine  ooonsels  from  all  eternity  to  hope* 
less  perdition — wer«  daily  regenerated  by  that  efficacious 
Sacrament,  and  made  in  some  mysterious  way  the  subjects  of 
an  unintelligible  grace,  which  produced  and  was  meant  to  pro* 
duce  no  permanent  effect  whatever.  Ever}'one  must  see  at  a 
glance  that  nothing,  but  the  stem  necessity  of  yielding  to  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  prevented  Augustine  and  his  followers 
from  doing  that  which  Calvin  did  at  once,  limiting  the  efficacy 
of  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  to  the  elect.  Upon  ^he  whole, 
then,  we  shall  not,  I  suppose,  be  mistaken  if  we  allow  con- 
siderable weight  to  the  influence  of  the  Augustinian  theology, 
as  received  from  Bradwardino,  as  one  of  the  causes  which  pre- 
disposed Wickliffe's  mind  towards  its  resolute  opposition  to 
the  Romanism  of  his  age.  And  we  shall  be  the  more  confirmed 
in  this  opinion  by  observing  some  of  the  peculiar  errors  with 
which  he  was  charged  by  his  opponents ;  as  for  example : 
*  That  he  defined  the  Church  to  consist  only  of  the  predesti- 
nated ; '  '  that  he  held  that  baptism  doth  not  confer  but  only 
signifies  grace  which  was  given  before ; '  '  that  he  denied 
that  all  sins  are  abolished  in  baptism ; '  *  that  he  held  that 
the  Pope,  if  he  doth  not  imitate  Christ  and  Peter  in  his 
life  and  manners,  is  not  to  be  called  the  successor  of  Peter.' 
All  these  betoken  strong  efforts  to  carry  fully  out  the 
natural  tendencies  of  Augustinianism.  In  effect,  we  know 
that  the  doctrine  of  Huss  was  always  represented  as  essentially 
the  same,  in  all  points  relating  to  the  visible  Church,  with 
that  of  Wickliffe ;  and  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  ConstAUoe 
leave  little  room  to  doubt  what  the  doctrine  of  Huss  upon  these 
matters  was.  The  Church  of  the  true  elect,  according  to  Huss, 
was  the  sole  and  exclusive  depositary  of  those  powers  which 
are  commonly  claimed  for  the  visible  body  of  professing  Chris- 
tians ;  the  Church  of  the  elect,  the  sole  subject  of  all  those 
promises  which  are  made  in  Scripture  to  the  spouse  of  Christ. 
To  be  a  Christian,  he  argued,  is  to  be  vitally  united  with 
Christ.  Those  who  are  thus  united  are  Christians,  and  those 
who  are  not  are  infidels,  whatever  be  their  outward  profession. 
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But  it  ia  absurd  to  saj  that  one  who  is  not  a  Christian  at  all 
can  be  a  Christian  Bishop ;  and  hence  he  inferred  that,  since 
the  ongodlineas  of  many  Popes  and  Prelates  was  matter  of 
notoriety,  the  ezurtenoe  of  a  regular  hierarchy  was  not  a  thing 
essential  to  the  Church,  and  that  Christ  could  and  did  govern 
the  body  of  His  elect  in  this  world,  with  them  or  without  them. 
TlieBe  were  undoubtedly  the  views  of  Hubs,  and  these  were,  I 
think,  safaetantially  also  the  views  of  WicklifTe;  and  you 
see  at  onoe  how  naturally  such  views  might  have  been  suggested 
to  the  minds  of  both  by  the  theology  of  Augustine.  It  was 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  indefectible  Church  of  the  elect 
that  Wicklifie  and  Uuss,  Calvin  and  Amauld,  Protestant 
mod  Jansenist,  equally  found  repose,  when  the  authority  of  the 
great  outward  organisation  of  the  visible  body  of  professing 
Christiana  was  brought  to  bear  against  them. 

Bat  apart  from  this  deeper  source  of  Wickliffe's  dogmatic 
Protestantism,  there  was  another  more  obvious  spring  of 
oppontitm  to  Papal  influence  to  be  found  in  his  position  as  a 
•eeolar  priest,  and  a  secular  English  priest.  The  prejudices 
at  once  of  his  order  and  of  his  nation  combined  to  keep  up 
his  natural  courage  in  the  warfare  which  he  waged  so  strenn- 
ooaly  against  Italian  tyranny. 

The  mendicant  orders  were  at  that  time  the  peet  of  Europe, 
and  the  history  of  the  Church  through  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  is  little  else  but  a  record  of  the  trouble 
and  turmoil  which  they  occasioned ;  and  I  quite  agree  with 
Stillingfleet  in  thinking  that  all  our  Nonconformista  put 
together  never  ooreeioned  greater  dissensions  or  more  flagrant 
■oendsJ,  than  the  Fhmcisean  friars  then  gave  rise  to  in  the 
very  bosom  of  that  Church  which  boasts  so  highly  of  its 
unity,  and  kwks  down  with  such  sovereign  disdain  upon  our 
divisions.  Tlie  policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  canonising 
the  extravaganoet  of  snch  a  crasy  enthnsiaet  aa  Franeis  of 
Aasiai  has  been  much  admired  by  some  Protestant  writers ; 
and  donbUeii,  of  the  two,  it  is  safer  to  praise  the  policy  than 
the  honeatj  of  moh  a  proceeding.  But  it  cannot  be  denied 
thai,  even  in  point  of  policy,  St.  Francis  was  rather  a  dear 
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bargain,  when  his  sanctity  waa  purchased  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Chnrch  by  a  strife  of  neariy  two  hundred  years,  spent  in 
continual  efforts  to  bring  his  restless  family  into  some  kind  of 
order,  and  persuade  them  to  live  quietly  with  their  neighbours. 
And  perhaps,  in  the  long  run,  it  will  be  found  to  have  been 
the  better  policy  to  disown  what  is  not  really  approved.  We 
may  be  occasionally  weakened  in  numbers  by  secessions,  that 
might  have  been  prevented  by  connivance  at  fanatical  folly ; 
but  at  least  our  character  is  not  sullied,  nor  our  whole  credit 
brought  into  suspicion,  by  deliberately  sanctioning  what  no 
sober-minded  man  can  really  regard  with  any  other  feelings 
than  those  of  disgust,  indignation,  or  pity.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  important  to  our  present  purpose  to  observe  that 
Wickliffe  came  upon  the  scene  in  the  very  heat  of  a  great 
struggle  between  the  Universities  and  secular  clergy  on  one 
side,  and  the  Pope  and  the  friars  upon  the  other.  How 
boldly  men  of  great  weight  in  the  Church  had  spoken  in  this 
controversy  already,  we  see  by  the  example  of  St.  Amour  in 
France,  and  Richard  of  Armagh  in  this  country.  The 
former  of  these,  by  a  somewhat  curious  piece  of  exegesis, 
applies  to  the  mendicant  friars  the  Apostle's  prophecy  of  the 
dangers  of  the  latter  days.  '  Men,'  he  says,  according  to  St. 
Paul,  'should  be  lovers  of  their  own  selves,  not  enduring 
reproof,  covetous  both  of  riches  and  applause,  high-minded, 
because  they  would  not  be  in  subjection  to  their  Bishops, 
but  be  set  before  them ;  and  therefore  disobedient  to  their 
spiritual  fathers.  '  And  such  as  these,'  he  proceeds,  '  are  said 
to  creep  into  houses,  which  the  ordinary  gloss  expounds  of 
entering  into  the  houses  of  those  who  are  in  another's  charge : 
these  enter  not  by  the  door,  as  the  rectors  of  churches  do, 
but  steal  into  them  like  thieves  and  robbers ;  and  leading 
captive  siUy  women  is  setting  them  against  the  Bishops  and 
persuading  them  to  monastic  life.  Those  are  likewise,'  he 
goes  on  to  say,  '  false  teachers,  who  though  never  so  learned 
and  holy,  teach  without  being  sent,  and  none  are  duly  sent 
but  such  as  are  chosen  and  authorised  by  the  Chnrch,  such  as 
Bishops  and  Presbyters  are  ;  the  one  succeeding  the  Apostles, 
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llie  other  the  seventy  diaoipiet.  Nor  can  the  Pope  himself 
give  power  to  others  to  meddle  in  the  charge  of  a  parish  or 
in  preaching,  but  where  they  are  invited  to  it ;  because  even 
^■hope  cannot  act  ont  of  their  own  dioceses,'  Sk.  with  a  great 
deal  more  to  the  same  effect,  mixing  up  after  the  manner  of 
his  time  much  really  sound  sense  with  very  forced  and  fanci- 
ful interpretations  of  the  Scriptures.'  Equally  bold,  a  hundred 
years  later,  and  just  before  Wickliffe,  was  the  tone  of  that 
groat  prelate,  our  countryman  Richard  Fitz-Ralph,  Arch- 
Inshop  of  Armagh  in  King  £2dward  III.'s  reign,  who  in  his 
dflfenoe  of  the  parochial  clergy,  expressly  denies  it  to  be  in 
the  Pope's  power  to  grant  such  privileges  to  the  friars  as 
destroy  the  rights  of  the  curates  or  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishops.' 

What,  then,  yoa  will  say,  could  Wickliffe  add  more  to  such 
bold  remonstrances  as  these  ?  In  truth  he  added  a  great  deal 
more ;  he  went  as  far  beyond  Richard  of  Armagh  as  Luther 
went  beyond  Gerbert  and  the  leaders  at  Constance  and  at 
Basle.  He  denounced  the  whole  body  of  the  monastic  orders, 
not  niOTely  as  intruders  within  the  fold  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  bat  as,  in  the  very  nature  of  their  profession,  pre- 
ramptaoos  violators  of  the  unity,  the  essential  oneness,  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  vowing  of  virginity,  he  taught,  is  a 
doctrine  of  devils.  The  religious  families — nuns,  monks,  and 
friars— confound  the  unity  of  Christ's  body,  who  instituted  but 
one  order  of  serving  Him.  This  was,  indeed,  to  subvert  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  whole  monastic  system.  He 
aimed,  not  like  the  divinee  of  Paris  or  the  good  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  merely  at  pruning  away  the  stragi^ing  branches  of 
that  p(»flonous  tree,  but  he  struck  at  the  main  trunk  of  the 
gigantie  plant  which  had  overshadowed  Christendom,  nay 
he  sooght  to  tear  op  every  fibre  of  its  rootH  from  the  soil  in 
which  they  were  so  deeply  embedded. 

I  8m  m  soeoaBt  of  William  de  St.  Amour,  and  his  writtngs,  ta  Dvpia. 
Hitt.  tfEmL  ITfttfrf,  vol.  U.  pp.  476^79.    DabUn,  17t8.— BMToaa 

•  Dt^m^  CufmUrmi  sAmum  Prmtrm  Mmiiemtm,  ao  oratioa  bcfora 
tlM  Pop*  and  Csidlaali  at  Avigiion.  1107.    Paris.  14M.  ISM.  asd  lfS&— 
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Few  iiDMi,  I  think,  ever  saw  more  clearly  than  Wicklifie 
that  it  iH  to  (Jtif,  uud  that  the  highest  kind  of  sanctity,  that 
all  Christians  are  alike  called  ;  but  I  think  it  cannot  be  fairly 
denied  at  the  same  time,  that  not  a  little  of  the  same  error  as 
tinged  the  view  of  his  mortal  enemies  the  friars,  infused  itself 
into  his  own.  The  friars  supposed  that  wealth  and  worldly 
splendour  was  inconsistent  with  spiritual  perfection,  and 
therefore  they  taught  all  who  aspired  to  perfection  to  renounce 
such  dangerous  possessions,  and  emulate  the  state  of  poverty 
in  which  the  primitive  disciples  lived.  But  then  they  tole- 
rated imperfect  Christians,  nay  they  made  allowance  for  several 
degrees  of  elevated  sanctity  itself.  Now  all  such  class  dis- 
tinctions among  Christians  were,  as  I  have  said,  utterly  re- 
pudiated by  Wicklifie.  But  if  I  understand  him  aright,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  refuse  to  concede  to  the  Franciscans  their 
other  principle — a  principle  which  long  before  Wicklifie  had 
seized  with  great  tenacity  upon  the  popular  mind  of  Europe. 

In  such  of  Wicklifie's  writings  as  have  come  down  to  us, 
it  is  indeed  chiefly  in  the  form  of  denouncing  Church  en- 
dowments, and  the  wealth,  rank,  and  luxury  of  the  clergy, 
that  this  prejudice  betrays  itself;  but  when  we  couple  these 
attacks  upon  his  own  order  with  his  undoubted  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  essential  oneness  of  the  Christian  profession ; 
when  we  find  him  distinctly  charged  with  holding  that 
the  Church  consists  properly  of  the  three  members — clergy, 
soldiers,  and  labourers — there  seem  to  me  to  be  strong 
grounds  for  apprehending  that  Wicklifie  only  denied  one  of 
the  Franciscan  premises  and  heartily  approved  the  other. 
This  made  his  assault  upon  the  Church  endowments  the  more 
galling,  as  it  was  in  efiect  a  kind  of  argument  ad  hominem. 
And  you  will  observe  that,  in  taking  this  line,  he  secured  to 
himself  great  advantages.  He  could  fight  the  Bishops  with 
the  weapons  of  the  friars,  and  the  friars  with  the  weapons  of 
the  Bishops. 

Certainly,  with  respect  to  Church  property  nothing  can 
well  be  plainer  than  his  view.  His  language  upon  that  sub- 
ject is  unmeasured.     The  famous,  but  fabulous  gift  of  Con- 
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irtimtintr  wm,  aooording  to  him,  the  fon$  ae  arigo  malorum  in 
ChriatoodooB — 

Ex  illo  fhm*  •!  ratro  sablapM  reliBrri 

And  the  only  w»y  cf  reotoring  the  Church  to  iU  pristine  parity 
wu  to  expel  the  rankling  poison  from  its  veins.  Tithes  he  re- 
garded M  mere  alms  to  be  voluntarily  contributed  by  the  parish- 
kmera,  and  which  the  parishioners  ought  accordingly  to  with- 
hold fimn  a  priest  of  unscriptural  sentiments  or  dissolute  life, 
and  which  even  to  the  best  pastor  they  should  not  be  compelled 
to  pay.  He  was  himself  Rector  of  Lutterworth  ;  but  we  are 
bound  to  suppose  that  his  practice  in  dealing  with  his  parish- 
kmen  was  in  aoocndanoe  with  his  principles ;  indeed,  if  it  had 
not  been  so,  we  should  doubtless  have  heard  of  the  inconsistency. 
His  adversaries  were  not  the  men  to  let  so  tempting  an  oppor- 
tunity slip  of  blackening  the  moral  character  of  one  in  whose 
panoply  (^  rectitude  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a  flaw.  And  if, 
as  tradition  asserts,  WicklifTe  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Good 
Panon  of  Chaucer's  '  Canterbury  Tales,'  we  have  direct  con- 
temporary evidence  to  the  fact  that  in  this  respect  he  acted 
as  he  taught.  It  is  worth  while  to  cite  the  passage,  and  I 
will  give  it  you  not  in  the  rugged  lines  of  the  now  antiquated 
original,  but  in  the  flowing  measure  in  which  Dryden  haa  ao 
gradoosly  invested  it. 

The  tUhss  his  parish  freely  paid,  he  took. 

But  never  sued,  or  emreed  with  bell  and  book. 

With  patienee  bearing  wrong,  bal  oflering  none. 

Since  every  man  i»  free  to  loee  his  own. 

The  eounliy  ehorU,  aeeording  to  their  kind, 

(Who  gradfs  their  does  and  love  to  be  behind). 

The  lass  be  sou^t  his  olTrings,  pinohed  the  naore, 

And  praised  a  priesi  eooteated  to  be  poor. 

The  Prelate  for  his  holy  life  he  prised. 

The  woridly  pomp  of  prelaey  deepised. 

Hie  Saviour  same  not  with  a  gaudy  show, 

Nor  wee  His  kiafdon  of  the  world  below. 

PaliMiee  in  want  and  poverty  of  mind. 

These  aaria  of  CImreh  and  Chnrehmsn  He  designed. 

And  Uviac  «ai«hl  and  dyk^  left  behind. 
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The  erown  He  wore  wm  of  tiie  pointed  thorn. 
In  purple  He  wm  emeified,  not  bom. 
They  who  contend  for  pUee  and  hi^  degree 
Are  not  Hie  tone,  but  thoee  of  Zebedee. 

Sach  doctrines,  when  the  personal  application  of  them  ia 
made  to  chnrchmen,  have  always  been  sufficiently  acceptaUe 
to  many  of  the  Barons  of  England ;  and  it  was,  we  know,  to 
the  hearty  patronage  of  such  men  as  John  of  Oannt  and  Lord 
Percy,  that  Wickliffe  more  than  once  was  indebted  for  his 
personal  safety.  Whether  or  not  these  men  ever  reflected 
upon  the  universal  applicability  of  Wickliifo's  principle— 
whether  they  ever  pondered  upon  the  significant  language  of 
his  '  Trialogus,'  where  he  says  that  *  all  the  faithful  are  bound 
to  follow  the  example  of  Christ,'  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  sure 
that  they  might  have  profitably  attended  to  such  a  warning  as 
Hooker  gave  their  successors : — '  The  chiefest  thing  which  lay 
reformers  yawn  for,  is  that  the  clergy  may  through  conformity 
in  state  and  condition  be  Apostolical,  poor  as  the  Apostles 
of  Christ  were  poor.  .  .  .  But  the  Church  of  Christ  is  a 
body  mystical.  A  body  cannot  stand  unless  the  parts  thereof 
be  proportionable.  Let  it  therefore  be  required  on  both 
parts,  at  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  to  be  in  meanness  of  state 
like  the  Apostles ;  at  the  hand  of  the  laity  to  be  as  they 
were  who  lived  under  the  Apostles :  and  in  this  reformation 
there  will  be,  though  little  wisdom,  yet  some  indifferency.'* 

Probably  they  cared  as  little  for  logical  consequences  of 
doctrine  as  the  plunderers  of  the  Church  have  generally  cared 
for  such  things.  One  thing  they  saw  clearly,  that  according 
to  Wickliffe  the  possessions  of  the  clergy  could  not  be  called 
the  property  of  the  Church  at  all ;  that  all  such  endowments 
were  absolutely  null  ah  initio ;  and  they  were  satisfied  prob- 
ably by  a  generous  self-sacrifice  to  take  this  burden  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  priesthood  and  place  it  on  their  own.  Like 
Wickliffe's  parishioners  of  Lutterworth,  they  *  praised  a  priest 
contented  to  be  poor,'  without  being  at  all  contented  to  be 
equally  poor  themselves ;  and  probably  befriended  the  ascetic 

»  Preface  to  &eJ.  Pol.  17.  3,  vol.  i.  p.  159.— Ed.  Keble. 
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T^foiiuer  much  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which  the  dit- 
solnte  Morton  patronised  John  Knox,  and  the  profligate 
Leicester  supported  Cartwright  against  Whitgift.  One  in- 
cident, almoet  the  only  one  of  which  any  detailed  accoant 
remains  in  the  life  of  Wicklifie,  strongly  illosteates  the  advan- 
tagM  which  he  derived  from  these  powerful  patrons.  Wick- 
liffe  had  been  cited  to  appear  before  Sodbary,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbory,  at  St.  Paul  s.  Wickliffe  appeared,  bat  with 
■neh  a  retinae  as  placed  him  on  an  equality  with  his  jadgea. 
The  Doke  of  Lancaster,  the  Regent  of  the  Kingdom,  walked 
at  his  side,  and  Percy,  the  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  cleared 
the  way  before  him.  With  such  an  usher,  it  is  easy  to  believe 
thai  (liOTB  was  but  little  ceremony  in  the  introduction  ;  and 
Coortenay,  Bishop  of  London — himself  a  man  of  some  of 
the  noblest  and  oldest  Uood  in  Europe — soon  lost  patience  at 
the  profiune  uproar  made  by  the  Marshal  and  his  men  among 
the  priests  and  citizens  who  thronged  the  body  of  the  church. 

*  Lord  Percy,'  he  said,  '  if  I  had  known  beforehand  what 
masteries  yon  wonld  have  kept  in  the  church,  I  would  have 
stopped  you  out  from  coming  hither.' 

'  He  shall  keep  soch  masteries  here,'  replied  Lancaster 
blnntly, '  thon§^  yon  say  nay.' 

Wickliflfo  meanwhfle  was  modestly  standing,  leaning  on 
his  staff,  in  his  plain  msset  frock,  in  the  midst  of  the  splendid 
ibly.  The  Eari  Marshal  observed  this,  and  to  mark 
strongly  his  respect  for  the  Rector  of  Lutterworth  and 
his  oontempt  for  the  Bishops,  bade  him  sit  down.  'Yon 
have,'  he  said,  'many  things  to  answer,  and  you  need  to 
rspose  yourself  on  a  soft  seat.' 

Here  the  Norman  blood  of  Bishop  Conrtenay  took  fire 
again.  Indeed  it  is  diflScnlt  to  believe  that  Percy  did  not 
int«»d  to  provoke  him  by  such  a  proceeding.  '  It  is  unreason- 
able,* he  cried, '  that  one  cited  before  his  Ordinary  should  sit 
down  daring  his  answer.  He  must  and  shall  stand.'  But 
the  haughty  Bishop  had  met  move  than  his  match.  'The 
Lord  Pierey's  motkm  fbr  Wiekliflb,*  said  John  of  Oaunt, '  is 
but  reasonable.     And  as  fbr  you,  my  Lord  Bishop,  who  are 
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80  proud  and  arrogant,  1  will  bring  down  the  pride  not  of 
yoa  alone,  but  of  all  the  prelacy  in  England/ 

•  Do  your  worst,  air,'  retorted  Courtenay.  *  Thou  bearert 
thyself,'  continued  Lancaster,  not  heeding  the  interruption, 
'  thou  bearest  thyself  so  brag  upon  thy  parents  (he  was  the 
son  of  Hugh  Earl  of  Devonshire),  which  shall  not  be  able  to 
help  thee  ;  they  shall  have  enough  to  do  to  help  themselves/ 
*  My  confidence,'  replied  Courtenay,  remembering  in  good 
time  the  proper  dignity  of  a  churchman,  'is  not  in  my 
parents,  nor  in  any  man  else,  but  only  in  God,  in  whom  I 
trust,  by  whose  assistance  I  will  be  bold  to  speak  the  truth/ 
At  this  answer  Lancaster  seems  to  have  quite  lost  his  self- 
command  ;  he  turned  to  those  about  him,  and  said  in  a  kind 
of  stage-whisper  audible  to  the  assembly,  ^  Rather  than  take 
such  words  from  him,  I  will  pluck  the  Bishop  by  the  hair  out 
of  the  church/  At  this  speech  the  ire  of  the  Londoners 
could  no  longer  be  restrained.  The  Consistory  was  broken 
up  in  confusion.  Lancaster  and  Percy  had  to  fly  for  their 
lives,  and  it  was  some  days  before,  and  that  mainly  through 
Courtenay's  personal  exertions,  the  tumult  could  be  allayed.^ 

The  temporal  Lords,  I  think,  took  a  very  short-sighted 
view  of  their  own  interest  when  they  thus  taught  the  people 
to  despise  their  spiritual  Peers.  And,  however  the  greedy 
Bapons  might  have  at  first  flattered  themselves  that  such  doc- 
trines as  those  of  Wicklifie  about  restoring  Apostolic  poverty 
might  be  confined  to  the  estate  of  the  clergy,  their  tenants 
Vere  soon  found  not  at  all  disposed  to  make  such  a  merely 
one-sided  application  of  them.  The  Socialist  insurrection  of 
Wat  Tyler  soon  opened  men's  eyes  upon  that  subject ;  and 
the  famous  distich : 

When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span. 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  7 

was  a  question  from  which  they  naturally  shrank.     Wickliffe 

indeed  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  directly  with  that  disgraceful 

movement ;  but  the  fact,  that  it  was  for  some  time  popularly  re- 

*  Ck>Uier,  Beel.  ffist.  qf  €hreat  Britain,  vol.  i.  p.  566. 
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garded  m  a  Lollard  movement,  is  a  significant  fact.  And  we 
can  eaafy  see  in  what  way  Wickliffes  teaching  maj  have 
indireetlj  helped  to  support  it.  '  I  demand/  said  WicklifTe,  in 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  *  I  demand  that  the 
T    "  people  of  our  towns  and  villages  be  not  constrained  to 

liiih  a  worldly  priest,  often  a  wicked  man  and  a  heretic, 
with  the  means  of  satisfying  his  pride,  his  gluttony,  his 
"  ritionsnees ;  of  buyinga  showy  horse,  costly  saddles,  bril' 
^  I  tinkling  bells,  rich  garments,  and  soft  furs,  while  t:  j 
see  their  wives,  children,  and  neighbours  dying  of  hunger.' 
This  is  at  all  times  dangerous  language  to  use  in  the  ears  of 
a  hungry  people.  The  logic  of  famine  is  very  quick  and 
decisive  in  its  inferences ;  and  a  starving  people  soon  per- 
ceived that  a  profligate  baron  stood  in  no  better  position 
than  a  profligate  priest,  and  that  if  the^*  might  withhold  the 
tithes  of  their  rector,  they  might  equally  withhold  the  rent 
of  their  landlord.  This  is  an  easy  lesson  in  political  justice, 
which  has  at  all  times  been  readily  learned,  and  it  is  difficult 
fairly  to  deny  its  truth. 

But  certainly,  in  one  point  at  least,  Wat  Tyler  and  his 
ruflian  crew  were  as  much  opposed  to  Wickliffe  as  they  were 
to  the  Barons  and  the  Priests.  Reading  and  writing  were  in 
tlieir  estimation  deadly  sins — iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the 
judge.  On  this  point  there  was  no  sympathy  between  them 
and  the  genuine  Lollards.  Indeed,  the  most  naetal  part  of 
all  Wickliflfe's  labours  were  his  literary  labours,  and  specially 
bin  labours  upon  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  It  is,  indeed, 
an  error  to  suppose  that  the  former  dark  ages  have  been 
so  entirely  dark  as  not  to  permit  the  appearance  of  any 
vernacular  version  of  the  Scriptures,  at  least  of  some  parts  of 
them,  before  the  time  of  WicklifTe.  Bede  had  translated  the 
Gospel  of  John ;  some  portions  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  had  been  translated  into  Saxon  in  the  rvigns  of 
Alfn<d  and  Kthelred  ;  there  was  an  old  Anglo-Norman  para- 
phrase on  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  and  the  celebrated  hermit 
Hampole  had,  stall  later,  given  a  vernon  of  the  Pmlms,  tho 
Gospds,  the  Acts,  and  the  Epistles. 
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But  to  \\  ickliffe  the  English  people  were  indebted  for  a 
version  of  the  whole  Bible,  made  of  coarse  from  the  Vulgate, 
for  the  Reformer  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  either  Greek 
or  Hebrew,  into  the  current  language  of  their  own  day,  and 
for  the  zealous  activity  with  which  he  sought  to  render  it 
•oceeaible  not  only  to  the  learned  and  to  the  rich,  but  to  all 
clnnooB  of  the  community. 

The  effect  of  this  measure  in  propagating  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation  was  very  great.  In  truth,  the  whole 
population  of  England  was  very  largely  leavened  with  them. 
And  Knyghton,  a  Roman  Catholic  author  of  the  times, 
informs  us  that  if  two  persons  were  met  travelling  on  the 
highway,  the  chances  were  that  one  of  them  was  a  Lollard. 
Cowling,  the  seat  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Cobham,  became  in 
process  of  time  the  grand  centre  of  the  Wickliffite  commu- 
nity. He  was  a  man  remarkable  in  his  day  for  many  things, 
and  not  least  for  the  heroic  constancy  with  which  he  suffered 
martyrdom.  But  I  should  have  respected  him  the  more  if  he 
had  not  used  the  secular  arm  himself  to  repress  the  adver- 
saries of  the  Lollard  preachers,  and  if  he  had  not,  in  the  close 
of  his  great  struggles,  taken  up  arms  in  his  defence.  I  will 
not  enter  into  the  question  whether  such  resistance  may  not 
be  sometimes  justifiable  in  the  abstract ;  a  man  certainly  does 
not  lose  his  rights  as  a  citizen  by  becoming  a  Christian.  But 
all  this  might  be  equally  said  in  the  case  of  the  first  believers 
as  in  the  case  of  the  first  reformers ;  and  when  the  Apostles 
pressed  their  converts  not  only  constantly  to  speak  the  truth, 
but  also  patiently  to  suffer  for  the  truth's  sake,  lest  the  name 
of  God  and  His  doctrine  should  be  blasphemed,  I  believe 
they  gave  the  wisest  possible  advice  that  can  be  given  under 
such  circumstances.  Any  temporary  advantages  that  can  be 
gained  by  violent  measures  are,  I  believe,  of  small  weight  in 
comparison  with  the  load  of  scandal  which  is  thus  brought 
upon  the  true  religion ;  while  opposition  of  this  kind  once 
provoked  furnishes  a  plausible  excuse  for  continuing  the  per- 
secution, and  may  be  even  artfully  made  to  justify  its  begin- 
ning.    *  For  see,'  it  will  be  said, '  the  temper  of  these  men ;  if 
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they  did  Dot  exhibit  this  violflDoe  at  first,  it  was  because  thej 

w  — •  yet  prepared  for  it.    We  acted  wisely,  therefore,  in 

u  ng  their  measoree,  and  seeking  to  crush  their  in- 

iorrection  before  it  was  ripe  to  break  out.'  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  when  the  friends  of  religion  unfurl  the  banner 
and  take  the  field,  their  ranks  will  soon  be  joined  by  men 
whose  sympathy  is  rather  with  the  war  than  with  the  creed, 
and  for  all  the  excesses  that  such  adherents  may  commit,  the 
of  Christ  will  be  held  answerable  by  the  world. 
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LECTURE  III. 

PJiEDISPOSIXO    CAUSES    OF   THE    REFORMATIOX 
IN   ENGLAND. 

Gentlemen, — In  my  last  lecture,  as  you  may  remember,  I 
enumerated  among  the  circumstances  which  may  have  pre- 
disposed Wickliffe  to  resistance  of  the  Papal  power,  that  of 
his  being  an  English  priest.  I  know  that  it  has  been  said 
and  repeated  in  many  popular  books  that,  for  some  centuries 
before  the  Reformation,  England  was  at  once  the  richest  and 
most  patient  province  in  the  Pope's  dominions ;  but,  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  this  has  been  asserted  not  only  without,  but  against 
evidence.  If  you  will  but  cast  your  eyes  over  that  great 
record  of  mediaeval  times,  accessible  to  every  hand  and  open 
to  every  eye,  the  body  of  the  canon  law,  you  will  at  once  be 
struck  by  the  proof  which  it  carries  on  the  face  of  it,  that  a 
long  succession  of  Pontiffs  bestowed  an  amount  of  vigilant 
and  anxious  care  upon  their  English  subjects  which  argues 
anything  rather  than  serene  contentment  with  a  tranquil 
state  of  things.  The  Popes  were  not  usually  persons  apt  to 
take  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  nothing,  and  they  had  for  the 
most  part  quite  enough  to  occupy  even  the  most  restless 
spirits  on  the  great  continent  of  Europe ;  so  that  it  is  probable 
that  if  they  had  felt  their  interest  pretty  secure  in  a  distant 
outlying  region  like  England,  they  would  have  been  gener- 
ally satisfied  to  let  well  alone,  and  that  in  such  circumstances 
the  Chancellery  at  Rome  would  not  have  been  found  continu- 
ally labouring  with  voluminous  rescripts  to  English  prelates 
upon  English  affairs.  But  if  we  turn  from  the  laws  of  the 
Pope  to  the  laws  of  the  realm  of  England,  as  established  by 
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its  Parliaments  and  exponnded  by  its  Judges ;  if  we  look  at 
Uie  ooDtemporaiy  statutes  and  the  cont^^mporary  Year  Rooks, 
weahall  see  quite  enough  to  account  for  the  anxious  solicitude 
with  which  Rome  appears  to  have  watched  over  a  people,  at 
all  times  ill-disposed  to  '  lie  at  the  foot  of  a  proud  conqueror.' 
From  the  famous  Mortmain  Act  in  Edward  I.'s  time  down  to 
the  equally  famous  Act  of  Pnemunire  in  Henry  V/s,'  our 
statute-book  shows  a  long  series  of  laws  well  fitted  to  arouse 
the  indignant  opposition  of  the  Roman  Court.  If  these  sta- 
tutes had  been,  like  the  laws  of  some  other  nations,  mere  royal 
decrees,  they  would  not  have  carried  with  them  half  the 
wMght  which  they  actually  bore.  A  mere  contest  between 
the  Crown  and  the  Tiara  was  a  sort  of  conflict  from  which  the 
Pope  never  recoiled.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  character 
of  guardian  of  the  people's  rights  against  the  prince,  a  cha- 
racter which  circumstances  often  enabled  him  to  assume — it 
was  to  this  character  that  the  sovereign  Pontiff  owed  a  very 
large  share  of  the  influence  he  exercised  over  the  aflhirs  of 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages.  But  the  laws  of  which  I  speak 
were  Acts  of  Pariiament,  of  Parliaments  in  which  not  only 
the  estate  of  the  clergy  itself  was  represented,  but  in  which 
from  day  to  day  the  Commons  were  gaining  more  and  morn  in- 
fluence ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  antipapal  character  of 
theae  acts  beoomee  stronger  and  stronger  in  proportion  as  the 
House  of  Commons  rises  into  importance.  The  reign  of 
Edward  III. — the  era  of  Wickliffe— ^  generally  regarded  as 
the  time  when  the  Conunons  assumed  something  of  the  same 

'  Tbs  iMtarsr  U  i^slnljr  spMkiag  of  what  took  plaoe  befors  the  time 
of  Hffuy  VnL  The  Acta  of  nrmmmim  of  Hmrj  Vm.,  from  bsfay  tbo 
cowplarton  of  tbo  prerioM  tegblstioo,  ara  now  oominoBl j  spoksn  of  ai  the 
AcU  of  Prmmmulf*,  whOs  tbs  aarllsr  Aota  an  tpolnn  of  m  Um  ttatatM 
acalnst  Pimrf«ira.  Bvt  ibtf  w«n.  at  kait  fnm  tfcs  tlflM  of  RIohaid  tU 
■«rteU7  apMktaf,  Aeu  of  l¥mmtmtr»,  w  BSSMd  tnm  the  writ  piwerlb«l 
to  bo  UMod  mtla^  oOndsffiS  wfakh  ooatalMd  th»  woida  Pnrmmin 
fmtUa  A.B^  •Oua*  A.  &  to  bs  fbrawansd  that  bo  appear  boftm  vm  to 
■mwrr  the  contespt  whaivfrlth  ho  alaiMla  ehaifsd.'  8m  Blaokatooo,  Iv.  8. 
who, ^Maklof  of  Idwaid  I,  np:  •  In  Um  thirty-Afth  jmt  of  hi*  reign 
wM  OMde  the  Bret  Matate  stnUait  pa|«l  pfoviilafw.  being.  aoooMlag  to 
Hir  K(l«r»nl  Coke,  the  ftwadetloa  of  eU  tbe  eabeeqeent  statate*  of  /wvn»«. 

mkrr       KtHTOSe 
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position  as  they  now  occapy  in  the  constitution  of  Pnrliament — 
and  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  that  the  Act  of  Pro- 
visore  was  passed.  From  that  time  a  sucoeasion  of  <  heavy 
blows  and  great  discouragementa '  to  the  Papal  power  follow 
rapidly  till  the  confirmation  against  Provisors  under  Henry  V., 
an  Act  which  Martin  V.  not  unreasonably  stigmatised  as 
execrahile  $tatuhanf  and  which  really  lefl  little  more  to  be 
done  by  Henry  VIII.  than  vigorously  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
visions. It  was  manifest  from  the  first  that  the  Act  of  Pno- 
muuire  and  the  canon  law  could  not  stand  together,  and  though 
breaches  of  its  stem  provisions  were  connived  at  by  successive 
princes,  they  were  still  breaches  of  the  law ;  the  ultimate 
issue  of  which  was  to  place  the  Whole  estate  of  the  clergy  of 
England,  their  persons  and  their  estates,  at  the  king's  mercy, 
and  enable  him  to  exact  from  them  whatever  conditions  of 
redemption  he  might  choose.  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
whenever  these  antipapal  statates  were  relaxed,  it  was  royal 
policy  and  not  popular  desire  which  led  to  the  relaxation  of 
them.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  Act  of  Provisors,  which 
restrained  the  Pope  from  forestalling  appointments  to  bene- 
fices already  full.  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  Richard  II.,  that 
weak  prince  was  anxious  to  place  himself  on  good  terms  with 
the  Pope,  and  a  Parliament  was  summoned  to  enable  him  to 
do  so.  And  after  a  persuasive  oration  from  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Commons — for  you  will 
observe  the  Commons  were  the  chief  reluctant  party — were 
induced  to  concede  that  the  king,  by  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Lords,  might  dispense  with  the  said  statute,  so  as  should 
be  reasonable  and  useful,  till  the  next  Parliament,  but  so  as  the 
said  statute  should  be  repealed  in  no  article  of  it.  And  they 
reserve  to  themselves  the  liberty  of  disagreeing  at  the  next 
Parliament.  And  they  conclude  with  a  solemn  protestation 
that  this  was  a  novelty  not  practised  before,  and  which  ought 
not  to  be  drawn  into  example  and  precedent  for  the  future ; 
and  they  desire  this  protestation  might  be  entered  and  re- 
corded in  the  rolls  of  Parliament,  which  the  king  accordingly 
commanded  to  be  done. 
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Similar  proceedings  recar  at  intenrals  through  the  reigns 
of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.,  the  Commons  in  every  instance 
appearing  aa  the  party  to  be  won  over  by  the  Coort  to  con« 
■ent  to  tolerate  theee  intrusive  proceedings  of  the  Pope ;  till 
at  last,  in  the  first  of  Henry  V.,  they  seem  to  have  lost  all 
patience,  and  we  meet  with  a  firm  remonstrance  addressed  by 
tbem  to  the  Crown,  in  which  tliey  demand  that  the  statutes 
may  be  henceforth  in  full  force  against  Provisors,  and  that  no 
pmtection  or  grant  made  by  the  king  to  hinder  the  execution 
of  the  said  statutes  shall  be  allowable  or  of  any  force,  and 
whatever  is  done  contrary  to  them  shall  be  null ;  to  which  the 
king  answers,  '  let  the  statutes  be  observed  and  kept.' 

The  truth  is  that  these  snooessive  Acts  of  Parliament 
were  bat  expmaions  and  developments  of  the  spirit  of  the 
old  common  law  of  England  which  we  inherit  from  our  Saxon 
forefiithers,  and  which  has  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  fixed 
the  peculiar  character  of  all  our  institutions.  Now  the  genius 
of  the  oommon  law  of  England  is  undoubtedly  insular.  It 
treats  ns  aa  '  penitus  toto  divisoe  orbe  Britannos.'  Inherited 
fWnti  the  good  old  Saxon  times,  when  the  Bishop  and  the 
Alderman  sat  side  by  side  on  the  same  bench  as  the  co-ordinate 
magistrates  of  an  essentially  Ehiglish  realm,  it  obstinately 
refhses  to  recognise  the  existence  of  any  institutions  but  its 
own,  still  less  of  any  power  which  can  justly  claim  a  right  to 
interfere  with  or  modify  those  institutions.  And  this  cha- 
rscter  of  the  common  law  of  England  is  an  impression  which 
it  takes  from  the  temper  of  the  people  of  Kn^^land.  They  are 
formed  by  nature  and  by  habit  not  to  submit  but  to  rule, 
and  that  unicm  of  coanige  and  persefwance  which  they  so 
eminently  possess  has  always  enabled  them,  sooner  or  lat^r, 
to  make  others  bend  befine  their  obstinate  resolution 

8lsni  in  sash  *M?tftm,  rsasoo  holds  hsr  ssatt 
With  darfaif  sims  imcnlarly  grsal ; 
PrkU  in  thsir  port,  daflaoM  in  Ihsir  ija, 
I  SM  Um  kadi  of  htunan  raoo  psas  by. 

In  England  Bome  met  a  spirit  aa  proud  and  unbending 
HM  her  own,  not  msfsij  now  and  then  in  the  person  of  the 
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prince,  as  in  her  straggles  with  the  German  Emporors,  bat 
in  a  mach  more  formidable  and  permanent  body,  the  colleo 
tive  Commons  of  the  realm. 

Nor  were  the  homebred  English  clergy  exempt  from  the 
influence  of  this  genias  of  the  national  character.  Such  men 
as  Groetdte,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  were  indeed  rare ;  yet  there  is 
evidence  that  the  traditions  of  the  Saxon  Church,  as  it  stood 
incorporated  with  the  constitution,  in  those  days  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  to  which  the  hearts  of  the  rural  population  of 
England  so  long  turned  with  fond  regret,  lingered  among 
the  body  of  the  parochial  clergy  and  the  capitular  corpora- 
tions. We  know  what  a  desperate  struggle  was  made  by  the 
English  clergy  in  Henry  I.'s  time  against  the  enforcement  of 
the  continental  canons  against  the  marriage  of  priests ;  and 
the  Decretals  alone,  to  go  no  further,  afford  conclusive  evidence 
that  long  after  the  formal  recognition  of  celibacy  as  the  law 
of  the  Church  in  England,  a  kind  of  left-handed  marriage 
was  not  at  all  uncommon  among  the  rural  priesthood.  In- 
deed, in  our  old  poems  and  story  books,  the  priest's  leman  or 
concubine  is  a  personage  who  constantly  figures,  as  freely 
mentioned,  and  with  as  little  apparent  sense  of  scandal  or 
impropriety,  as  if  ti.ey  had  been  speaking  only  of  his  niece  or 
housekeeper.  We  have  a  remarkable  rescript  in  the  reign 
of  King  John  from  Innocent  III.  to  the  then  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  which  is  evidence  at  once  of  the  practice  of  the  clergy 
of  that  diocese,  and  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  commonly 
regarded  by  the  people.  The  Bishop  consults  his  Holiness 
upon  a  difficulty  which  he  found  in  enforcing  the  canons  of 
the  Church.  That  some  of  his  clerg}'  kept  concubines,  he 
complains,  was  matter  of  public  notoriety.  But  when  he  was 
disposed  to  proceed  against  them,  no  witness  could  be  induced 
to  appear  for  their  condemnation.' 

It  is  manifest  that  an  extensive  practice  of  concubinage 
among  the  clergy  must  have  tended  at  once  to  strengthen 
the  ties  which  bound  them  to  the  commonwealth,  and  to 
loosen  those  which  knit  them  to  the  Pope. 

'  Corp.  Jar.  Can.  Leeret.  Oreg.,  L  UL  t.  u.  c.  8. 
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But  beatdes  Hub  not  very  reputable  motive,  which  bj  the 
way  waa  not  peculiar  to  England,  but  existed  even  in  a 
greater  degree  in  Switzerland  and  parts  of  Germany,  there 
wc>re  other  influenoea  at  work  upon  the  British  clerg)'.  The 
Vtk\>.'  -  felt  everywhere  by  the  inferior  clergy  in  a 

way  to  make  them  in  love  with  it.     The  bishop- 

rics and  the  deaneries,  the  best  livings,  they  saw  continually 
wreeted  from  their  grtkifp  and  bestowed  on  foreign  ecclesiastics ; 
hardly  a  benefice  could  pass  to  an  Englishman  without  taxes 
and  deductions  innumerable,  for  the  advantage  of  the  Roman 
Court  and  its  favourites ;  and  even  in  the  remotest  and  poorest 
parishes  of  the  land,  the  friar,  with  his  patent  of  exemption 
and  privileges  from  the  Holy  Father,  was  ever  and  anon  show- 
ing his  unwelcome  ttnoe  to  supplant  the  curate  in  the  affections 
of  the  people,  and  divert  a  large  share  of  the  miserable  dues 
and  oAerings  from  the  pocket  <^  the  legitimate  pastor,  llie 
English  clergy  could  not  but  feel  such  treatment ;  and  the 
o>ii)|iarativcIy  fiee  constitution  of  their  Church  gave  them  a 
fipirit  uf  iudependence  which  made  them  the  less  disposed  to 
sulnnit  to  it.  Hie  English  priesthood  have  always  stood  in  a 
peculiar  pcjHition,  in  virtue  of  that  all-pervading  influence  of 
thf  common  law  to  which  I  have  already  called  your  atten- 
tion, and  which  has  been  ever  working  to  mould  every  in.sti- 
tntion  it  finds  within  the  confines  of  the  realm  to  a  conformity 
with  itH  (>v>-n  genius.  The  English  parson,  from  the  times  of 
the  ^immI  King  Edward,  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  corpora- 
tion (w>lr.  The  tithes  of  his  parish  did  not  derive  to  him 
throagh  the  Bishop,  but  accrued  to  himself  directly.  His 
beneBoe  waa  his  freehold ;  aa  such  it  came  ander  the  protec- 
tion of  the  temporal  judge,  and  ooold  not  be  legally  given  to 
an  alien.  It  is  not  strange  therefore,  that  with  the  rights  of 
a  citiaen,  the  English  panMn  canf^t  aomething  of  the  spirit 
of  a  ettiaen.  And  thia  feeling  waa  the  more  ibttered  by  the 
stmcture  of  oarecdesiaatical  aMeroblies,  in  which  the  inferior 
dorgy,  like  the  Commona,  sat  apart  in  a  separate  House  ttom 
thr  Biahopa,  bad  an  independent  voice  in  the  fVmming  of  cwMXM, 
and  a  power  of  taxing  themaelvea  aa  the  citixena  of  a  firee  atata. 
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Yoa  will  doabtlees  have  oWrx'U,  tiowcvcr,  limt   tin-  tlirt-ct 

tendency  of  the  causM  which  I  have  been  enumerating  in  the 
present  lecture  was  only  to  produce  a  revolt  from  the  yoke  of 
Papal  supremacy  in  England — not  at  all  to  produce  a  general 
reformation  of  doctrine.  That,  however,  would  even  by  itself 
have  been  a  great  step,  though  an  indirect  one,  towards  such 
a  reformation.  For  the  Papal  supremacy  was  itself  a  doctrine, 
and  what  is  more,  had  become  in  the  Western  Church  such  a 
keystone  of  doctrine,  that  th^  removal  of  it  endangered  at  onoe 
the  dissolution  of  the  whole  arch.  That  a  system  of  doctrine 
essentially  similar  to  the  Romish  may  subsist  without  a  Pope 
is  evident,  not  merely  in  theory,  but  from  the  practical  proof 
of  the  existence  of  the  Greek  Church.  But  then  you  should 
reflect  that  in  the  East  no  Bishop  ever  filled  the  place  of  a 
sovereign  Pontiff.  No  single  Bishop  or  Patriarch  was  ever 
looked  up  to  as  the  necessary  centre  of  the  whole  Church's 
unity.  Now  this  constitutes  an  essential  difference  between 
the  cases  in  the  East  and  in  the  West.  The  established 
dogmas  of  the  prevailing  creed,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West,  were  alike  received  upon  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
But  in  the  West,  the  voice  which  practically  spoke  as  the  voice 
of  the  Church  was  that  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter ;  the  note 
of  the  true  Church  which  was  continually  before  men's  eyes 
was  its  connection  with  the  chair  of  Peter.  The  Church  was 
as  it  were  embodied  to  the  popular  eye  in  the  person  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  and  you  could  not  shake  men's  faith  in  him 
without  at  the  same  time  shaking  their  faith  in  the  whole 
system  which  ultimately  bottomed  itself  in  their  minds  upon 
his  authority.  It  was,  I  am  convinced,  a  sense  of  this, 
wrought  in  them  by  experience,  which  produced  the  reaction 
towards  Popery  in  Queen  Mary's  time.  A  large  portion  of 
those  who  had  heartily  co-operated  in  Henry  Vlll.'s  bold 
proceedings  were  men  upon  whom  such  motives  as  I  have 
been  detailing  were  the  only  ones  that  exercised  any  strong 
influence.  That  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  for  instance,  had  no 
({uarrel  with  the  doctrines  of  Romanism  in  general  is  most 
manifest— they  were  on  the  contrary  strenuous  and  consistent 
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maintamen  of  them  throaghout ;  bat  then  I  think  it  is  an> 
reaaonible  to  deny,  on  the  other  hand,  their  sincerity  either 
in  first  opposing  the  Pope's  authority  or  in  afterwards  so 
earnestly  Miiortinfl  it.  That  they  were  not  mere  unblushing 
tima-eenren  was  proved  by  their  conduct  in  fklward  VI. 's 
reign ;  and  I  can  well  conceive  that  a  change  in  their  sen- 
timwitt  may  have  been  wrought  in  the  way  that  I  liave 
endeavonred  to  indicate.  Their  beau>ideal  of  a  Church  was 
probably  a  kind  of  insular  Byzantinism,  in  which  the  King 
of  Kngland  should  take  in  his  own  realm  the  place  which  the 
KTr-|ieror  at  Constantinople  filled  in  the  East,  and  which  the 
il  Htistaufon  had  sought  to  occupy  in  Germany.  But  they 
found  this,  like  some  later  ideals  of  Anglicanism,  incapable  of 
being  realised.  They  perceived  that  they  were  in  a  false 
ptmtion ;  they  felt  that  they  must  either  advance  or  retreat ; 
and  they  soon  made  np  their  minds  to  the  latter  alternative, 
and  certainly,  when  they  had  the  power,  manifested  a  very 
flaming  leal  to  repair  the  mischief  which  they  had  done  to  the 
I\ipal  interest ;  though  even  in  Maiy's  reign  they  showed 
plainly  enough  that  they  had  not  quite  forgotten  the  old 
principles  of  English  law,  and  that  they  were  not  disposed  to 
yield  a  point  more  than  was  absolutely  needful  to  the  Pope's 
authority. 

But  what  might  or  might  not  have  been  the  ultimate 
issue  of  the  operation  of  such  causes  as  we  have  been  consi- 
dering, if  they  had  been  lell  to  work  out  their  effect  entirely 
akme,  is  after  all  a  mere  matter  of  speculation.  In  point  of 
fiMTt  they  did  not  operate  alone.  And  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  English  Reformation  was  derived  not  from  any  one  set 
of  infloances,  bat  from  several  independeni  ones,  which  by  a 
rare  conjonotore  of  drcnmstanoes  acted  together  just  then, 
and  prodnoed  as  their  resoltant  a  movement  which  was  not 
precisely  in  the  simple  direction  ct  any  one ;  and  the  various 
aAerHlistarbaiioM  of  tliat  Beformataon  have  mainly  arisen 
from  a  sepantioB  of  Umw  ftwoea  tad  a  breaking  of  their  josl 
proportions.  It  will  be  important  therefore  to  bring  than 
all,  or  at  least  tlie  chief  of  tham,  bdbre  yon  onder  ona  ^itm. 
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First,  then,  there  was  in  England,  as  there  has  been 
in  almost  every  Christian  state,  a  struggle  for  predominance 
between  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  power,  which  (for  the 
reasons  I  have  already  assigned)  took  naturally  the  shape 
(I)  of  a  struggle  between  the  King  and  the  Pope  for  absolute 
supremacy ;  and  (2)  of  the  genius  of  the  English  constitution 
against  the  absolute  supremacy  of  either  King  or  Pope. 

Again,  there  was  in  Elngland,  as  in  every  other  country  in 
Europe,  very  remarkably  in  France,  and  still  more  so  perhaps 
in  Dohemia,  an  ecclesiastical  struggle  for  the  liberties  of  the 
National  Church  against  the  usurpations  of  the  Pope. 

Thirdly,  there  was  the  Lollard  movement. 

Fourthly,  there  was  the  direct  influence  of  the  revival  of 
letters,  and  what  may  be  called  in  general  the  philosophical 
spirit  of  free  inquiry,  common  to  England  with  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

Fifthly,  there  was  the  sympathetic  influence  of  the  German 
lieformation,  a  movement  capable  of  harmonising  in  all  its 
essential  elements  with  our  own. 

And  sixthly,  at  a  later  period,  the  influence  of  the  Swiss 
and  French  lleformations. 

All  these  various  forces  must,  I  think,  be  taken  into 
account  by  anyone  who  would  duly  estimate  the  great  re- 
ligious revolution  of  which  we  are  treating. 

Let  us  endeavour,  however  briefly,  to  analyse  them  some- 
what  in  detail. 

I  have  said  that  along  with  the  struggle  for  supremacy 
between  the  King  and  the  Pope,  there  was  another  going  on 
between  the  genius  of  the  English  constitution  and  absolutism 
whether  papal  or  regal.  But  during  the  reign  of  the  Tudor 
princes  this  latter  was  so  much  covered  by,  or  apparently  lost 
in  the  former,  that  a  superficial  observer,  if  he  confined  his 
attention  wholly  to  that  time,  would  not  readily  distinguish 
it.  It  becomes  very  easily  distinguishable,  however,  when 
we  enlarge  our  field  of  vision,  and  take  in  the  time  preceding 
Henry  VII.  and  following  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  the  earlier 
times  we  shall  often  see  the  Commons  alone  engaged  in 
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.  while  the  Crovm  is 

,  _:u  for  a  time.     In  the 

later  tiin<  o  the  Commons  waging  the  same  war 

Hpit!      -        I  •yedjOh  they  had  before  carried  on  against  the 

' ' "  ■  '  'y-"*.     The  first  set  of  phenomena  make  it  plain 

^  had  a  quarrel  of  their  own  with  the  Po{)e, 

distinct  from  tiie  king's  qoarrel.     The  second,  that  it  was  not 

uiorely  with  Papal  absolatism  they  were  discontented,  but  with 

tilt*  domination  it«elf,  by  whomsoever  exercised.     How  then 

an*  we  to  account  for  the  appearances  which  present  themselves 

•  till'  Tudor  dynasty  ?     I  think  that  the  true  account  of 

is,  that  theirs  was  a  time  when  the  popular  and  royal 

forcfii  united  to  crash  two  common  enemies,  the  power  of  the 

Barons  and  the  power  of  the  Pope. 

The  power  of  the  Barons  fell  first,  under  Henry  VII. ;  the 
power  of  the  Pope  received  a  stunning  blow  from  Henry  VIII., 
n-vived  again  under  Mary,  bat  was  finally  overthrown  by 
Queen  Elisabeth.  And  then,  when  these  two  great  antagonists 
were  removed,  the  temporary  nature  of  the  bond  which  had 
united  so  closely  the  monarchical  and  the  democratic  elements 
uf  the  constitution  became  manifest  to  all. 

Against  either  the  Barons  or  the  Pope  the  Commons  felt 
tluit  they  could  not  stand  alone ;  and  the  king,  on  his  side, 
qoally  that  he  needed  all  the  support  which  he  could 
w< . . .  e  from  a  united  people.  Accordingly,  in  the  highest  and 
most  amazing  stretchee  oi  power  on  the  part  of  Henry  VIII. 
anil  his  daughter,  they  always  carried  with  them  the  sanction 
of  IVurliament ;  and  the  Parliament  acquiesced  in  such  strange 
proceedings  from  a  conviction  that  the  power  which  they 
granted  woald  be  ased  in  the  direction  which  they  would 
tbemaelvea  desire.  This,  I  take  it,  is  to  a  great  extent  the 
tme  aoooant  of  the  apparent  servility  of  the  Hoase  of  Coni- 
moDS  in  the  reigni  of  Henry  and  Elisabeth.  Thoee  princes 
(x^MiptiHl  a  critical  position  which  no  British  sovensign  ever 
fitUnl  befon^  or  since.  Anything  which  would  have  prodaoed 
a  clian^'e  in  their  policy,  anything  which  would  have  materi- 
ally weakened  their  hands  or  considerably  eclipsed  the  splen- 
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dour  of  their  royal  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  popalaoe,  woold 
probably  have  been  fatal  to  the  saooees  of  that  great  movement 
which  was  gradually  securing  for  ever  the  State  and  Church 
of  England  from  the  Italian  tyranny  under  which  it  had  so 
long  groaned.  The  king's  name  was  then  indeed  a  tower  of 
strength.  No  doubt  many  a  oool  and  sharp-sighted  statesman 
among  the  Commons  saw  clearly,  what  all  felt  instinctively, 
that  the  venerable  idea  of  the  Holy  Father  at  Home  could  not 
be  safely  or  permanently  torn  from  the  popular  mind,  unless 
its  place  were  filled  by  something  else  that  might  be  invested 
with  similar  attributes  ;  and  that  the  great  Whig  image  of  the 
Constitution  in  Church  and  State  was  a  form  too  cold  and 
abstract  to  suit  the  temper  of  the  times.  Partly  then,  as  I 
said,  from  deliberate  policy,  and  partly  from  a  sort  of  instinct 
which  at  some  conjunctures  acts  as  surely  as  politic  sagacity, 
they  seized  upon  what  Englishmen  had  been  taught  to  regard 
as  the  next  most  sacred  person  to  the  Pope  as  the  object  of 
those  feelings  of  reverence  which  they  sought  to  detach  from 
the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  and  they  felt  that  they  could  not  without 
risk  of  immediate  peril  to  the  whole  cause,  expose  at  once  to 
a  severe  trial  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  temporal  and 
loyalty  to  the  spiritual  power,  which  men  had  been  accustomed 
hitherto  to  hold  in  such  profound  reverence. 

This,  I  think,  accounts  for  the  extraordinary  plenitude  of 
dignity  and  prerogative  in  which  the  Tudor  princes  appear 
invested,  and  which  Hume,  in  his  faithless,  and  I  fear  deli- 
berately faithless,  '  History  of  England,'  would  fain  persuade 
us  was  always  the  true  and  undoubted  plenitude  of  dignity 
and  prerogative  belonging  of  right  to  an  English  monarch. 
The  truth  is  that,  as  I  have  said,  the  position  filled  by  the 
Tudor  princes,  and  which  Hume  absurdly  takes  as  the  normal 
position  of  a  British  sovereign,  was  a  position  essentially  ab- 
normal, and  which  no  other  princes  of  this  country  ever  did 
or  could  fill,  because  no  other  princes  ever  found  a  similar 
conjuncture  of  circumstances.  Even  during  the  Tudor 
dynasty  itself,  no  prince  fully  occupied  this  position  but 
Henry  VIII.,  in  whom  for  the  first  time  the  rival  colours  of 
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the  white  and  red  rose  were  completely  blended,  and  who 
•wayed  the  sceptre  jost  at  the  crisis  when  England  was  first 
severed  from  the  Roman  See,  and  when  men's  thoughts  were 
all  concentrated  npon  the  one  object  of  breaking  the  Papal 
yoke.  He  and  he  alone  bore  the  title  of  Head  of  the  Church,  and 
he  and  he  alone  wielded  openly  the  two  swords  which  Hobbes 
afterwards  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  *  Leviathan.' '  It  is  true 
that  in  Henry  VII.'s  time  the  lawyers  had  began  to  talk  of 
the  king  as  a  mixla  penoTUiy  unUa  cum  sacerdoitbtUy  and 
they  give  this  as  a  reason  why  priests  might  be  tried  at  com- 
mon law ;  but  this  is  only  a  straggling  dictum  of  some  name- 
lees  authority,  and  rests  upon  the  traditionary  report  of  one 
of  Henry  VIII.'s  judges.  Certainly  the  theory  which  it 
appli«^  was  not  carried  out  so  early.  As  for  Elizabeth,  she 
publicly  and  in  terms  renounced  the  title  which  her  father 
had  assomed ;  and  it  is  manifest  to  a  penetrating  eye,  that 
towards  the  end  of  her  reign  the  obsequiousness  of  her  Par- 
liament and  the  nation  in  general  to  her  will,  sprang  more 
from  feelings  personal  in  r^ard  to  herself,  than  from  that  deep 
▼enenition  for  the  mysterious  character  and  undefined  pre- 
rogative of  the  Lord's  anointed,  to  which  it  might  on  a  more 
raperfidal  survey  seem  entirely  due. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  misan  to  deny  that  the  feeling  of  which 
I  speak — a  feeling  which  invested  the  sovereign  with  a  sort  of 
indelible  character  of  sanctity  which  no  conduct  on  his  part 
coiUd  effiwe-— existed,  and  existed  strongly  at  that  time  and 
afterwards ;  but  only  that  the  charm  which  had  made  it 
univenal  and  irresistible  in  her  infamous  father's  time  was 
bnJcen ;  and  that  many  minds  in  the  nation  were  already 
aocnstoming  themselves  to  scan  the  royal  luminary  with  an 
nndiwled  gaie,  and  to  make  remarks  upon  its  specks  and  im- 
perfcctione.  Bot  to  enter  upon  this  reaction  now  would  be  to 
anticipate  mattof*  which  will  naturally  find  a  more  appro- 
priate place  hereafter.  Let  as  at  present  dwell  a  little  longer 
upon  the  eimuiMtenoes  which  lent  for  a  time  such  extract^ 

*  Thb  plaiatj flalj  rates  to  tb«  ptut     Ktlword  VI .  Hud  •\tn  U»rr.  held 
It  Mflar  liMffjr.— lorroBA 
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diniiiy  splendour  to  the  royal  office.  And  another  of  theee 
circumstances  was,  that  not  only  the  statesmen  for  the  most 
part,  but  the  great  body  of  the  secular  clergy,  suddenly  flung 
all  their  weight  into  the  royal  scale.  From  thenceforth  the 
pulpits  rang  with  discourses  upon  the  usurpations  of  the  Bishop 
of  llome,  the  divine  and  indefeasible  right  of  kings,  and  the 
duty  of  an  absolute  and  unqualified  submission  to  them. 
Almost  the  whole  machinery  which  the  Pope  might  have 
expected  to  have  been  able  to  employ  for  his  own  purposes  was 
thus  turned  agtunst  him,  and  with  terrible  effect.  The  days 
of  interdicts  were  past,  and  it  was  now  not  by  submission  to 
the  Pope,  but  by  opposition  to  him,  that  a  man  was  likely  to 
gain  a  share  in  the  prayers  and  sacraments  of  the  Church. 
What  extravagant  lengths  some  of  the  clergy  were  prepannl 
at  first  to  go,  is  revealed  by  the  famous  manuscript  which 
Burnet  published  from  Stillingfleet's  Collection.  In  that 
manuscript  is  the  question,  apparently  proposed  by  Heniy, 
Whether  the  Apostles,  lacking  a  higher  power,  as  in  not 
having  a  Christian  king  among  them,  made  Bishops  by  that 
necessity  or  by  authority  given  by  God  ?  Cranmer  deliberately 
answers,  *  that  all  Christian  princes  have  committed  unto  them, 
immediately  of  God,  the  whole  cure  of  all  their  subjects,  as 
well  concerning  the  administration  of  God's  word  for  the  cure 
of  souls,  as  concerning  the  ministration  of  things  political 
and  civil  governance ;  and  in  both  these  ministrations  they 
must  have  sundry  ministers  under  them  to  supply  that  which 
is  wanted  to  their  several  offices.  The  civil  ministers  under 
the  king's  majesty  in  this  realm  of  England  be  those  whom 
it  shall  please  his  highness  for  a  time  to  put  in  authority 
under  him,  as  for  example  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord 
treasurer,  Ac.  The  ministers  of  God's  word  under  his 
majesty  be  the  bishops,  parsons,  vicars,  and  such  other  priests 
as  be  appointed  by  his  highness  to  that  ministration.*  * 

To  the  question  whether  in  the  New  Testament  be  re- 
quired any  consecration  of  a  bishop  or  priest,  or  only  appoint- 
ing to    the  office   be    sufficient?  Cranmer  answers   in    like 
«  Burnet,  Hut.  B^.,  Records,  Book  IIL  xxi.  Quest.  9. 
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manner.  '  In  the  New  TesUment  he  that  is  appointed  to  be 
a  i)ii«}u)p  or  a  priest  needeth  no  consecration  by  the  Scripture, 
for  ol»*ction,  or  appointing  thereto  is  safBcient.'  If  we  lay 
these  two  answers  together,  it  will  be  e>'ident  that  according 
to  the  view  which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbnr}'  then  held, 
the  King  of  England  coald  appoint  his  bishops  and  clergy  in 
as  easy  and  smninary  a  manner  as  he  could  the  justice  in 
eyre  or  the  cdonel  of  a  r^^iment.  It  was  fortunate,  I  think, 
that  Henry's  own  good  sense  kept  him  back  from  putting  for- 
ward such  unheard  of  claims.  And  it  should  be  added  that 
the  replie«  of  the  other  bishops  and  divines,  though  very  strong 
in  &vour  of  the  regal  supremacy,  do  none  of  them  go  the 
tame  length  as  Cranmer  s,  and  that  some  of  them  expressly 
contradict  his.  It  would  appear  also  that  these  are  not 
Cranmer's  settled  or  permanent  opinions,  and  that  he  after- 
wards held  a  different  view  upon  the  subject. 

But  there  must  have  been  a  g^reat  revolution  in  the 
frfJingn  of  English  churchmen  when  an  Archbishop  of 
Ganterbaiy  coold  boldly,  and  without  any  circumlocution  or 
ambiguity,  express  such  sentiments  as  these. 

I  believe,  however,  that  if  the  people  had  once  been 
taught  to  view  the  clergy  in  this  light,  as  the  mere  subordi- 
nale  oflBcors  of  the  Crown,  the  ^fect  of  such  teaching  would 
have  been  very  different  from  what  the  propounders  of  it 
expected.  The  Church,  I  think,  from  that  day  forth  would 
have  been  unable  to  lend  any  support  to  the  civil  power, 
unlen  the  king  had  actually  assumed  the  insignia  of  the 
derioal  office  in  as  foil  a  manner  as  the  Pope,  in  which  case 
again,  the  inevitable  result  woold  have  been  that,  as  with  the 
Pope,  the  kingly  office  would  have  been  practically  mnged 
in  the  taoerdoUl.  But  the  more  likely  issue  in  such  a  realm 
aa  fingtand  would  have  been  unquestionably  that  the  clergy 
would  have  lost  the  respect  which  had  hitherto  been  rendered 
to  their  fbncttons.  The  Church  would  have  been  considered 
as  a  mere  department  of  police.  The  scrfemn  crowning  and 
anctioning  of  the  king  by  the  high  prelates  of  the  kingdom 
would  no  longer  have  wcnn  the  aspect  which  it  had  worn 
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hitherto,  of  investiture  with  the  sacred  office  by  the  im- 
mediate delegates  of  heaven,  but  of  a  mere  court  ceremonial, 
in  which  the  creatures  of  the  royal  will  performed  an  un- 
meaning piece  of  pagisantory. 

In  reality,  as  time  went  on  and  experience  gradually 
opened  men's  eyes,  it  was  seen  that  Henry  and  his  advisers, 
though  they  never  went  this  length,  had,  in  their  zeal  for  the 
royal  supremacy,  gone  to  such  lengths  as  to  endanger  the 
permanence  of  that  very  power  which  they  sought  to  exalt ; 
and  the  strenuous  supporters  of  the  royal  prerogative  soon 
b^;an  to  lean  rather  to  the  hierarchical,  or  High  Church  view, 
than  to  that  which  we  commonly  call  Erastianism.  The 
Church,  like  the  Commons,  came  at  last  to  remember  that  her 
liberties  might  be  endangered  not  only  by  a  Papal  but  by  a 
Royal  tyrant. 

But  the  Church  was  naturally  much  slower  in  taking  any 
active  measures  of  opposition  than  the  State,  since  it  so 
happened  that  she  and  the  Crown  were  much  longer  engaged 
on  the  same  side,  and  against  the  same  enemies,  than  the 
Conmions  and  the  Crown.  When  the  power  of  the  Barons 
and  of  the  Pope  had  been  beaten  down,  the  Commons  began  to 
feel  their  strength,  and  to  see  that  they  might  now  make  a 
stand  against  prerogative  without  danger  of  reviving  either 
feudalism  or  popery.  But  in  this  new  conflict  they  were 
joined  by  allies  whom  the  King  and  the  Church  regarded 
almost  with  equal  aversion.  I  mean  the  Protestant  Non- 
conformists ;  and  as  an  engine  for  the  suppression  of  such 
formidable  adversaries,  the  Bishops  were  content  to  leave  the 
Crown  some  very  questionable  elements  of  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy,  while  satisfied  that  those  equivocal  powers  would  be 
in  practice  directed  by  their  will  and  wielded  for  their  benefit. 

It  was  not  until  an  open  Romanist  sat  upon  the  throne  in 
the  person  of  James  II,,  that  the  clergy's  eyes  were  fully 
opened  to  the  danger  of  such  a  court  of  royal  prerogative  as 
the  High  Conmiission.  The  liberties  of  the  Church  were  then 
found  to  be  in  real  danger  from  the  prince,  and  the  royal 
power  having  thus  become  an  engine  for  subverting  at  once 
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tl>  r  England,  the  necessity 

of  -  .  - \  upon  both  Prelates 

and  I'>  re. 

It  is  curioos  to  observe  that  after  the  Revolution,  it  was 
the  Low  Church  party  who  appeared  as  the  maintainers  of 
the  royal  prerogative  in  ecclesiastical  matters  which  they 
had  so  sternly  repressed  in  civil  afiairs,  while  the  High 
Churchmen,  with  Atterbury  at  their  head,  stood  forth  as  its 
strennoos  assailants.  For  a  Calvinistic  Presbyterian  was  now 
npon  the  throne.  The  Convocation  of  the  Clergy  had  been 
turned  into  a  means  of  annoying  and  embarrassing  the  Whig 
par^,  and  the  king's  prerogative  ecclesiastical  supplied  the 
mmister  of  the  day  with  a  ready  and  compendious  method 
tbr  silencing  those  troublesome  assemblies. 

But  in  this  deduction  of  matters  to  their  diNtunt  conse- 
quences we  have  been  drawn  too  far  firom  our  immediate 
subject. 
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LECTURE  IV. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  REVIVAL  OF  LETTEPS— 
ERASMUS. 

Gentlemen, — In  speaking  of  the  influence  of  the  revival 
of  letters  upon  the  English  Reformation,  it  is  impossible  that 
one's  thoughts  should  not  immediately  revert  to  him  whose 
name  is  identified  with  that  revival,  Erasmus.  '  It  was  not,' 
says  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  'it  was  not  Luther  or  Zwin^ius 
that  contributed  so  much  to  the  Reformation  as  Erasmus, 
especially  among  us  in  England ;  for  Erasmus  was  the  man 
who  awakened  men's  understandings  and  brought  them  from 
the  friars'  divinity  to  a  relish  for  general  learning.  He  by  his 
wit  laughed  down  the  imperious  ignorance  of  the  monks,  and 
made  them  the  scorn  of  Christendom ;  and  by  his  learning  he 
brought  most  of  the  Latin  Fathers  to  light,  and  published 
them  with  excellent  editions  and  useful  notes.  By  which 
means  men  of  parts  set  themselves  to  consider  the  ancient 
Church  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  themselves,  and  not 
from  the  Canonists  and  Schoolmen.  So  that  most  learned  and 
impartial  men  were  prepared  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion before  it  brake  forth.  For  it  is  a  foolish  thing  to  imagine 
that  a  quarrel  between  two  monks  at  Wittenberg  should 
make  such  an  alteration  in  the  state  of  Christendom ;  but 
things  had  been  tending  that  way  a  good  while  before,  by  the 
gradual  restoration  of  learning  in  these  Western  parts.  The 
Greeks  coming  into  Italy  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople, 
and  bringing  their  books  with  them,  laid  the  first  foundation 
of  it.  Then  some  of  the  princes  of  Italy  advanced  their  own 
reputation  by  the  encouragement  they  gave  to  it.    From  them 
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it  spread  into  Germanj,  and  there  Renchlin  and  hia  com- 
panions joined  Hebrew  with  Greek.  From  thence  it  came 
into  France  and  England.  When  men  had  by  this  means 
attained  unto  some  skill  in  languages,  they  thought  it  necessary 
to  search  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  their  original  tongues, 
which  they  had  heard  of,  but  few  had  seen ;  not  above  one 
Greek  Testament  being  to  be  found  in  all  Germany.  When 
Erasmus  prints  it  with  his  notes,  which  infinitely  took  among 
all  pious  and  learned  men,  and  as  much  enraged  the  monks 
and  friars,  and  all  the  fast  friends  to  their  dulness  and  super- 
stition ;  when  men  had  from  reading  •  the  Scriptures  and 
Fathers  formed  in  their  minds  a  true  notion  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  of  the  government  and  practices  of  the  ancient 
Church,  and  compared  that  with  what  they  saw  in  their  own 
age,  they  wondered  at  the  difference.  But  then  they  reflected 
on  the  barbarism  of  the  foregoing  ages,  the  gradual  encroach- 
ments of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  suiting  of  doctrines  and 
practices  to  carry  on  temporal  interest,  the  compliance  with 
the  superstitious  humours  of  people,  the  vast  numbers  of 
monks  and  friars,  whose  interest  lay  in  the  upholding  these 
things ;  and  when  they  laid  these  things  together,  they  did 
not  wonder  at  the  degi*neracy  they  saw  in  the  Christian 
Church.  All  the  difficulty  wan  how  to  recover  the  Church 
oat  of  this  state,  and  this  puzzled  the  wisest  men  among  them. 
Some  thought  the  ill  humours  were  grown  so  natural  to  the 
brr>-  '  >  •  it  would  .hazard  the  state  of  it  to  attempt  a  sudden 
p  item  quite  away,  and  that  a  violent  refonnation 

would  do  more  mischief  than  good,  by  popular  tumults,  by 
iohisni  and  sacrilege.  And  although  such  persons  saw  the 
oorroptiont  and  wished  them  reformed,  yet  considering  the 
baxard  of  a  sudden  change,  they  thought  it  best  for  particular 
|MTM»t)M  to  inform  the  world  better,  and  so  by  degrees  bring 
it  liltout,  than  to  make  any  violent  disturbance  in  the  Church. 
Wliili'  these  things  were  considered  of  by  wiser  men,  the 
Pope  goes  on  to  abuse  the  people  with  the  trade  of  indul- 
gences ;  and  his  offioeri  La  Germany  were  so  impudent  in  this 
trade,  that  a  bold  monk  of  Wittenberg  defies  them,  and  of 

Vt>L.    II.  X 
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a  sndden  lays  open  the  cheat.  And  this  disooveiy  im- 
mediately spread  like  wild-fire.  And  so  they  went  on 
from  one  thing  to  another,  till  the  people  were  enraged  at 
being  so  long  and  so  grossly  abased  and  tyrannised  over.  But 
when  reformation  begins  below,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
no  disorders  and  heats  will  happen  in  the  management  of  it. 
Which  gave  distastes  to  such  persons  as  Erasmus  was.  Which 
made  him  like  so  ill  the  Wittenberg  I^'ifonnation,  and  what- 
ever was  carried  on  by  popular  tumults.  Yet  Kosnius  saith 
that  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  before  he  would  declare  himself  in 
favour  of  Luther,  asked  Erasmus  his  opinion  concerning  him, 
who  gave  him  this  answer :  that  Luther  touched  upon  two 
dangerous  points,  the  monk's  bellies  and  the  Pope's  crown  ; 
that  his  doctrine  was  true  and  certain,  but  he  did  not  approve 
the  manner  of  his  writing.  But  here  in  England  the  Reforma- 
tion was  begun  by  the  consent  of  the  King  and  the  Bishops, 
who  yielded  to  the  retrenchment  of  the  Pope's  exorbitant 
power  and  the  taking  away  some  grosser  abuses  in  Henry 
Vin.'s  time.  But  in  Edward  VL's  time  and  Queen  Elizabeth's, 
when  it  was  settled  on  the  principles  it  now  stands  on,  there 
was  no  such  regard  had  to  Luther  or  Calvin  as  to  Erasmus  and 
Melanchthon,  whose  learning  and  moderation  were  in  greater 
esteem  here  than  the  fiery  spirits  of  the  other.  From  hence 
things  were  carried  with  greater  temper ;  the  Church  settled 
with  a  succession  of  Bishops,  the  Liturgy  reformed  according 
to  the  ancient  models,  some  decent  ceremonies  retained  without 
the  follies  and  superstitions  which  were  before  practised,  and 
to  prevent  the  extravagancies  of  the  people  in  the  interpreting 
of  Scripture,  the  most  excellent  Paraphrase  of  Erasmus  was 
translated  into  English  and  set  np  in  churches ;  and  to  this 
day  Erasmus  is  in  far  greater  esteem  among  the  divines  of 
our  Church  than  either  Luther  or  Calvin.'  Thus  far  Stilling- 
fleet,'  whose  concluding  statement,  however,  hardly  represents 
quite  accurately  the  prevailing  state  of  opinion  at  present.  In- 
deed, it  appears  to  me  that  the  character  of  Erasmus  is  seldom 

'  Oofirferenee*  eoneeming  the  Tdnlatry  nfthe  Church  of  Rome,  II.,  Worka, 
vol.  ri.,  p.  88.— Bd.,  London,  1710. 
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fairly  treated  by  writers  upon  the  Reformation,  and  that  it 
labonra  under  impatations  of  personal  cowardice  and  dissimola- 
tiou  which  are  greatly  exaggerated  if  not  wholly  undeserved. 
1 II  the  time  immediately  preceding  the  Reformation,  and  in 
i'-  '  ir!  r  stages,  Erasmus  exercised  a  sway  over  the  republic 
4 4'  It'tti  rH  such  as  since  him  no  literary  authority  has  ever 
exercised,  not  even  Voltaire ;  though  Voltaire's  influence  upon 
the  mind  of  Europe  is  perhaps  the  nearest  parallel  that  can 
be  given  to  that  of  Erasmus.  Nor  were  there  wanting  con- 
siderable points  of  resemblance  between  the  priest  of  Rotter- 
dam and  the  patriarch  of  Femey.  Both  had  that  astonishing 
flexibility  and  versatility  of  mind  which  enabled  them  to  suit 
at  once  their  style  and  their  subject  to  almost  every  class  of 
readers  and  every  variety  of  taste.  And  both  were  remark- 
able for  that  irresistible  power  of  ludicrous  association  which 
seixes  on  the  reader's  mind  at  once,  and  forces  him,  ^vhcther 
he  will  ur  not,  to  laugh  with  the  author.  But  while  there 
were  striking  points  of  resemblance,  there  were  no  less  striking 
points  of  contrast  between  these  two  wonderful  men.  I  do 
not  reckon  among  these  the  circumstance  that  Erasmus  was 
deeply  versed  in  ancient  literature,  and  that  Voltaire  had 
scarcely  a  schoolboy's  acquaintance  with  it;  for  this  was  a 
romnely  accidental  difierence.  Voltaire  was  extensively  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  literature  that  was  necessary  for  his 
purposes ;  and  if  he  had  lived  in  the  same  days  as  Erasmus, 
<^\.,..,  *Vf.  ancients  were  the  only  models  in  existence  for 
_'  like  polite  composition,  and  when  no  man  could  rise 
to  eminence  without  an  acquaintance  with  their  works,  I  am 
sore  that  the  witty  Frenchman  would  have  turned  as  readily 
and  •■  roccewfaUy  to  daMio  criticism  then,  as  he  did  in  his 
own  day  to  the  study  of  Pascal  and  of  Newton. 

But  it  was  the  moral  character  of  the  men  which  made 
the  great  difference.  Both  were  engaged  In  a  fierce  warfare 
against  snperstiUon,  and  ignorance,  and  intolerance,  and  both 
wielded  freely,  both  perhaps  too  freely,  the  dangerooa  weapons 
of  ridicole  tad  Mroaam  in  that  warfare.  Bat  Eraamot 
attacked  theee  eneiniea  ■•  the  enemiei  of  troe  religion,  while 

v  t 
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Voltain*  regartit'd  uiciii  ii^  it8  allies,  and  aimed  bis  \)< 
ahafta  at  Christianity  through  their  sides.  And  the  iiiinn  r 
in  which  Eraamas  displayed  his  nnreeenred  antipathy  at  once 
to  scepticism  and  to  bigotry,  when  in  doing  so  he  placed  in 
imminent  danger  the  two  objects  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  valued  most,  his  personal  ease  and  his  literary  fame,  is 
to  my  mind  a  sufficient  answer  to  many  of  the  warm  charges 
which  are  commonly  brought  against  him.  A  man  so  stu- 
dious of  his  ease,  as  Erasmus  is  sometimes  represented  to  have 
been,  would  certainly  never  have  risked  that  valuable  com- 
modity in  exasperating  against  himself  the  great  majority  of 
his  own  order  through  Europe  by  such  violent  and  repeated 
asBaolta  as  he  made  upon  the  monastic  orders  and  the  Schor 
lastic  divinity  of  his  time.  His  learning  and  abilities  were 
quite  sufficient  to  gain  him  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  worldly 
rank  and  wealth  he  ever  enjoyed,  without  leading  such  a  cru- 
sade as  this ;  nay,  it  is  evident  that  this  part  of  his  conduct 
always  stood  in  the  way  of  his  promotion,  and  frequently 
exposed  him  to  annoyances  which  were  something  more  than 
merely  negative 

Nor  are  the  losses  which  he  underwent  in  this  way  denied 
by  his  enemies.  His  conduct  is  rather  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  his  vanity  overbalanced  his  worldly  prudence,  and 
that  he  willingly  sacrificed  some  share  of  attainable  riches 
and  splendour  to  obtain  the  general  applause  of  the  learned 
and  the  character  of  the  great  champion  of  literature.  But 
were  this  the  tnie  account  of  the  matter,  we  should  find  him 
carefully  to  abstain  from  irritating  the  very  persons  to  whom, 
on  this  supposition,  he  must  principally  have  looked  for  his 
reward.  He  would  never  in  such  a  case  have  provoked 
beyond  forgiveness  that  high  and  exclusive  aristocracy  of 
letters  beyond  the  Alps,  who  were  generally  looked  up  to  as 
the  arbiters  of  taste  and  dispensers  of  literary  renown.  And 
indeed  Erasmus  was  quite  sufficiently  covetous  of  literary  fame 
to  make  him  disposed  to  shrink  from  such  an  undertaking, 
and  it  was  no  small  or  mean  motive  which  could  have  urged 
him  to  it.     But  when  he  saw  the  interest  of  his  Master's 
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roHfipon  at  stake,  the  same  keen  pen  which  had  exposed  the 
hipitry  of  the  illiterate  monks  of  Paris  was  prepared  to 
lay  Iwin*  th»*  infidelity  of  the  polite  courtiers  of  Leo  X.,  and 
set  thfin  in  tlu-ir  tnie  light  under  the  eyes  of  all  Europe. 
And  this  he  did  in  his  famous  Dialogue,  the  '  Ciceronianus,' 
the  tnie  design  of  which  is  commonly  misunderstood.  At 
first  glance  the  reader  might  suppose  that  he  held  in  his  hand 
a  mere  satire  upon  the  Italian  purists,  intended  for  no  higher 
end  than  to  ridicule  a  sickly  fastidiousness  about  the  style  of 
!  n*in  composition.      But  in  truth  its  great  author  had  a 

I  li  graver  object  in  view,  and  the  furious  resentment  of  the 
powerful  personages  whom  he  provoked  shows  that  they  well 

^'r8tood  how  f  My  he  had  penetrated  their  secret, 

fact  is  this :  t  ^  gacy  of  the  clergy  had  produced,  as 
its  natural  consequence,  irreligion.  Conscious  that  it  was  by 
"  k  and  imposture  their  own  system  was  supported,  and  at 
t  i.c  same  time  ignorant  of  the  true  faith  and  its  evidences, 
they  conid  hardly  fail  of  drawing  the  inference  that  Christianity 
it-tlf  was  but  a  gainful  delusion  ;  while  yet  there  was  some- 
thing in  it  (even  in  the  base  form  it  was  compelled  to  wear) 
that  made  its  awful  denunciations  against  hypocrisy  and  im- 
purity a  heavy  burden  on  it«  professors.  Now  consider  the 
effect  which  the  recovery  of  the  old  pagan  literature,  in  all 
the  freshness  and  grace  of  novelty,  must  have  had  upon  minds 
thus  prepared.  Here  they  found  whatever  conld  encourage 
their  profligate  sensuality  ;  here  whatever  could  refine  the 
taste  or  captivate  the  fancy.  Here  were  unlocked  for  them 
all  the  treasures  of  ancient  atheism,  in  its  mo«t  attractive  and 
elegant  (]i<<f^uise8.  Here  they  found  a  popular  mythology 
exactly  Huite<I  to  their  purpose,  beautiful  in  it«  forms,  roman- 
tic in  its  fables;  not  grasping  the  mind,  like  Christianity, 
with  a  firm  and  nnrelaxing  hand,  but  holding  it  in  airy  and 
ekMtio  fetters ;  now  dajmling  the  imagination,  now  exciting 
tlie  pMRions,  now  gratifying  the  taste,  bnt  never  touching 
very  sensibly  the  reason  or  the  conscience— a  inperstition  euj 
Mid  accommodating  in  ita  morality,  gay  and  graceful  in  ita 

rwiwmonieii.  flexible  and  various  in  its  OfOod,  Compatible  with 
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speoulations  the  most  daring  and  irreligious,  and  pervading 
with  its  spirit  every  drop  of  that  enchanted  fountain  of  the 
classic  literature  which  had  been  suddenly  opened,  and  in 
whose  intoxicating  streams  the  mind  of  Europe  was  slaking 
the  thirst  of  ages.  In  the  works  of  the  ancients  they  found 
themselves  transported  to  a  sort  of  elysium  of  elegance  and 
pleasure;  and  how  sordid  in  comparison  with  the  poets, 
orators,  and  historians  of  the  golden  age,  appeared  the  thorny 
Schoolmen,  the  jingling  rhymesters,  the  clumsy  legendaries 
of  the  mediaeval  Church.  Here  all  was  mean  or  mouthing, 
tawdry  or  dull ;  there  everything  harmonious  and  engaging. 
Wearied  out  by  the  jargon  of  the  Schools,  it  was  delightful  to 
escape  into  the  clear  atmosphere  of  those  sunny  regions, 

Qiias  neque  concutiunt  venti,  neque  nubila  tumbis 
Aspergunt,  neque  nix  acri  concrete  pruinA, 
Cans  cadens  violat,  semperque  innubiliis  sther 
Integit,  et  large  diffoso  lumine  ridet 

In  short,  the  genius  of  paganism  appeared  to  be  on  the 
point  of  becoming  again  triumphant  in  its  ancient  form ;  and 
Erasmus  saw  with  alarm  that  in  the  very  capital  of  Christen- 
dom, and  beside  the  chair  of  its  first  Bishop,  the  very  sem- 
blance of  a  Christian  profession  was  rapidly  disappearing,  and 
a  deliberate  purpose  was  entertained  of  laying  it  as  far  as 
possible  aside.     His  sagacity  enabled  him  to  see  this  danger 
before  others  ;  and  he  no  sooner  saw  it  than  he  pointed  it  out 
to  the  world,  and  laid  his  finger  on  the  very  princes  of  the 
Church  as  the  men  from  whom  it  proceeded.     But  was  there 
then  no  timidity  about  Erasmus  ?     I  believe  there  was — and 
personal  timidity  too.     But  timidity  and  cowardice  are  dif- 
ferent things.     Timidity  refers  to  the  natural  constitution  of 
the  mind  ;  cowardice  to  the  practical  habit.     He  who  gives 
way  to  his  timidity  ag^nst  the  dictate  of  honour  or  conscience 
is  a  coward — not  he  who  feels  fear  without  indulging  it. 
Now  I  am  convinced  that  if  Erasmus  had  felt  himself  bound 
to  declare  openly  for  the  Protestant  Reformers,  he  would  have 
done  so,  and  attacked  the  Pope  as  resolutely  as  he  did  the 
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monka.  Had  his  convictions  been  the  same  as  Melanchthon's, 
a  man  in  many  respects  very  like  him,  he  would  have  acted 
as  Melanchthon  acted. 

But  in  the  first  place,  Erasmus  could  not  have  supported 
Lather^s  movement  heartily,  because  he  was  strenuously  op- 
poaed  to  aome  of  the  doctrines  which  that  Reformer  at  first 
put  most  prominently  forward.  The  views  of  Luther,  for 
example,  upon  the  slavery,  as  he  boldly  called  it,  of  the 
human  will,  were  regarded  by  Erasmus  with  the  utmost  alarm 
as  fi«oght  with  danger  to  the  very  essentials  of  religion, 
subversive  of  all  moral  responsibility,  and  full  of  the  seeds 
of  profligacy  and  atheism.  Those  who  have  so  severely 
censured  Erasmus  for  standing  aloof  from  the  Lutheran  Re- 
formation have  never,  I  think,  suflSciently  considered  this 
oircomstanoe.  They  have  described  Erasmus  as  a  person  who, 
agreeing  in  his  heart,  at  least  in  all  material  points,  with  the 
oourageoos  Reformer  of  Wittenberg,  and  having  it  in  his 
power  to  lend  him  the  most  valuable  assistance,  stood  all  the 
while  aside,  secure  from  the  dangers  and  turmoil  of  the  battle, 
which  he  left  Luther  to  wage  alone,  for  the  cause  of  God  and 
t;  .'h  against  a  thousand  enemies.  This  is  the  picture  of 
i  irii^mns  commonly  drawn  ;  and  it  is  of  the  unfairness  of  this 
picture  I  complain.  The  fact  is  that  Erasmus  did  stand  aloof 
at  first,  while  he  was  doubtful  of  the  principles  and  spirit  of 
the  new  movement.  But  when  he  seemed  to  himself  to  have 
detected  in  theee  what  he  judged  to  be  irreconcilably  opposed 
to  the  true  genius  of  Christianity,  he  no  longer  merely  stood 
aloof  He  came  forward  again,  at  the  risk  of  a  popularity 
which  he  valued  very  highly,  to  point  out  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be  thegptuid  error  in  which  the  Reformer  was  involved. 
And  he  did  this  in  the  way  least  fitted  to  win  for  himself  the 
applause  or  gratitude  of  his  own  Church.  He  opposed  Luther 
in  a  grave  treatiae  upon  some  profound  points  in  metaphytice 
and  theology,  addreeied  to  schoUrs,  and  only  intelligible  to 
•oholart.  Had  he  ohoeen,  he  coold  have  straok  a  mooh  wftrer 
blow.  He  might,  if  he  pleaaed,  have  dealt  with  the  Lnthenat 
as  he  had  dealt  with  the  monks.     There  was  fund  enough  (br 
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ridicule  in  many  of  the  circumstancee  of  their  body,  and  the 
character  and  adventures  of  many  of  their  leaders  would  hare 
afforded  abundant  materials  for  a  second  part  of  the  Colloquies, 
which  would  have  set  all  Europe  laughing  once  again,  and 
atoned  in  the  eyee  of  good  Catholics  for  the  irreverent  plea- 
santries of  the  earlier  part.  But  such  weapons  upon  such  an 
occasion  he  voluntarily  forewent.  Erasmus  was  u  '  nd 
times  more  charitable  and  forbearing  towards  L  un 

Luther  was  towards  Erasmus.  For  in  dealing  both  with 
Luther  and  with  his  opponents,  the  object  of  Erasmus  was  to 
amend  rather  than  destroy.  The  existing  system  and  frame- 
work of  the  Church  he  regarded  as  things  that  might  be  purified 
and  liberalised  without  being  subverted,  and  therefore  he 
always  treated  them  with  respect.  The  Lutheran  movement 
he  regarded  as  in  many  ways  a  wholesome  movement,  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  right  direction,  and  therefore  his  aim  was 
to  regulate  rather  than  to  crush  it.  His  wish  was  to  preserve 
for  himself  the  useful  but  invidious  position  of  a  moderator 
between  the  extreme  parties,  and  thus,  if  possible,  bring  both 
to  an  agreement.  In  this  he  failed,  and  indeed  it  was  im- 
possible but  that  he  should  fail.  But  he  did  not  fail  utterly. 
On  the  contrary,  bitterly  as  his  attack  upon  Luther  was,  at 
the  time,  resented  by  that  Reformer,  it  produced  ultimately 
what  seems  to  me  a  most  salutary  effect  upon  him,  and  still 
more  upon  Melanchthon,  who  soon  began  to  express  his  dislike 
of  those  Stoical  disputations  (as  he  called  them)  about  necessity, 
which  the  weight  of  Luther's  influence  had  at  first  induced 
him  to  countenance. 

But  the  grand  difference  between  Erasmus  and  Luther, 
considered  as  Reformers,  lay  in  this,  that  the  Reformation  of 
Erasmus  was  one  beginning  from  above,  that  of  Luther  from 
below.  The  first  supposed  that  the  time  had  come  when  it 
was  possible  to  effect,  by  judicious  management,  a  stable  and 
universal  reform  of  the  whole  Church,  without  altering  the 
continuity  of  its  visible  framework,  or  departing  from  its  old 
constitutional  authorities  and  ways  of  acting.  The  other  had 
made  up  his  mind  for  a  violent  revolution.     The  timidity  of 
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Erasmas  was  not  at  all  so  much  that  personal  cowardice 
which  has  been  so  coarsely  attributed  to  him,  as  fear  for  the 
wh(^le  oaose  of  religion ;  lest  in  meddling  hastily  with  the 
great  structure  of  Church  authority  the  whole  edifice  of 
Chrutendom  should  fall  to  ruins.  I  believe  that,  in  the 
bottom  of  his  heart,  he  contemplated  a  much  larger  change 
in  the  system  of  Church  doctrine,  as  likely  to  be  the  ultimate 
thoa^  gpradual  effect  of  his  method  of  reformation,  than 
was  ever  contemplated  by  the  German  Reformer.  I  say,  as 
likely  to  be  the  result,  and  that  word  immediately  suggests 
what  was  perhaps  the  radical  difference  between  the  two 
great  men  whom  we  have  been  comparing.  Erasmus'  dis- 
position was  sceptical,  suspicions,  and  timid.  Luther  s  per- 
emptory, trustful,  and  full  of  hope.  Erasmus  only  doubted 
many  things  in  the  Romish  sysf  V'rh  Luther  absolutdy 

rejected  as  not  only  false  but  An  an ;  but  then  he  also 

doubted  others  which  Luther's  mind  rested  upon  as  rocks 
of  adamant.  And  it  was,  I  think,  the  circumstance  of  the 
63:tent  of  Erasmus'  doubts  which  mainly  contributed  to  make 
him  so  cautious. 

A  vast,  a  boandl««  proqwet  lay  before  him. 
But  ihadows,  eloods,  and  darkness  reated  on  it 

He  dreaded  the  idea  of  stepping  hastily  forward  on  his 
own  responsibility,  and  he  thought  that  the  Church  required 
much  more  light,  and  more  purity,  before  it  could  be  safely 
urged  to  discoas  and  decide  questions  involving  in  their  iaaue 
such  a  multitude  of  results  as  he  foresaw  must  ensue  upon 
them.  But  while  thos  doubtful  and  hesitating  about  many 
things,  there  was  one  thing  about  which  he  had  no  doubts  at 
all :  that  the  mind  of  the  Church  must  ultimately  review 
again  the  whole  system  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  that  it  was 
his  duty,  and  the  daty  of  all  who  could  contribute  to  such  a 
work,  to  afford  it  the  neoeasary  means  and  materials  for  such 
a  review.  His  life  acoordii^Iy  was  devoted  to  the  diachaige 
of  that  duty.  He  waa  the  Apostle  of  Learning,  of  Peace, 
and  of  practical  Piety.  He  was  never  weary  of  assailing  the 
enemiea  of  knowledge.    He  was  never  weary  of  inculcating 
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the  lessons  of  toleration  and  mutual  forbearance ;  and  he  finally 
withdrew  from  the  courts  of  Popes  and  Princes,  at  an  age 
when  most  men  are  most  covetous  of  ease  and  dignity,  to  spend 
his  later  years  in  a  printing  house, — not  to  win  fame  from  the 
literati  by  labours  upon  classic  authors,  but  to  bestow  upon 
the  world  a  ^ft  which   the  Leoe,  the  Bembuses,  and  the 
Sadolets  never  thought  uf  bestowing,  though  it  is  the  veiy 
basis  of  our  religion,  the  New  Testament  in  its  original 
tongue ;  and  to  add  to  this  the  chief  records  of  the  best  and 
most  useful  writers  of  the  Primitive  Church.     Luther's  Re- 
formation  took  its  rise  from   a  single   point,  the  assertion 
of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  ;   and  its  original 
character    therefore   was  the   recovery   of   a    dogma.     His 
appeal    to  private  judgment,   his  rejection  of  the    Pope's 
dominion,  his  translation  and  diffusion  of  the  Bible;  these 
were  one  after  another  the  consequences  of  his  assertion  of 
that  dogma,  not  the  forerunners  of  it.     It  was  because  he 
felt  that  he  could  not  give  up  this  particular  article  of  belief, 
that  the  memorable  words  were  wrung  from  him,  *  Here  I 
stand — I   can   do   no   otherwise — God  help  me  '        I     was 
because  the  Pope  denounced   this  particular  doctrine  that 
therefore  Luther  denounced  him  as  Antichrist.     It  was  be- 
cause he  read  this  doctrine  in  the  Scriptures,  that  he  put  the 
Scriptures  into  all  men's  hands  that  they  might  read  it  there. 
The  type  of  Luther's  Reformation  was  taken  from  what  he 
himself  called  the  true  German  theology,  the  theologia  pec- 
toris.    It  was  not  so  much  the  reasonings  of  the  head,  as  the 
yearning  of  a  heart  for  spiritual  peace  and  rest  of  conscience, 
which  it  was  unable  to  find  in  Romanism,  that  was  the  spring 
of  his  movements  and  the  origin  of  his  Reformation ;  and  his 
Ic^cal  modifications  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  were 
things  forced  upon  him  by  the  necessities  of  his  moral  wants. 
The  Reformation  of  Erasmus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in- 
tended to  begin  from  the  intellect.     He  aimed  at  imitating 
the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe,  and  thought  that  one 
whole  day  of  the  new  creation  was  to  be  spent  in  pouring 
light  upon  the  scene  where  so  vast  a  work  was  to  be  accom- 
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plished.  It  is  thai  tbat  while  Lnther  was  patriarch  of  a 
particular  Church,  Erasmus  exercised  a  more  Catholic  influ- 
ence, not  personal  like  that  of  the  former,  but  surviving  in 
the  work  which  he  did  for  all  men,  for  friends  and  for  enemies, 
and  not  least  felt  by  those  who  scorned  and  detested  the  name 
of  their  benefactor.  It  is  greadj  to  be  r^pretted  that  Erasmus 
never  accomplished  for  himself  a  work  which  would  have 
saved  much  trouble  to  his  apologists,  a  distinct  and  detailed 
account  of  his  own  true  position  and  plans.  Of  such  a  work 
we  have  but  one  fragment  actually  executed, — and  a  kind  of 
adumbration  of  the  rest.  Such  a  work  as  this  he  had  begun 
in  the  shape  of  three  Dialogues  upon  the  affairs  of  Luther ;  and 
of  the  plan  of  that  work  a  slight  sketch  is  still  preserved 
among  his  letters.  *  In  these  Dialogues,'  says  he,  '  Thrasy- 
machna  representa  Luther,  Eubulus  takes  up  the  opposite 
side ;  the  first  Dialogue  contains  an  inquiry,  whether  though 
everything  Luther  ever  wrote  were  true,  his  manner  of 
managing  the  contrurersy  is  expedient.  The  second  Dialogue 
contains  a  review  and  examination  of  several  of  his  dogmas. 
The  third  shows  a  way  by  which  this  tumult  may  be  so  allayed 
as  to  prevent  its  readily  springing  up  again.  The  matter  is 
handled  between  the  two  interlocutors  without  reproaches, 
without  contention,  without  disguise  :  the  simple  and  homely 
truth  is  proposed  nakedly  and  by  itself,  with  so  much  equity 
and  moderation  that  I  am  much  more  afraid  of  provoking  the 
opposite  party,  who  will  be  apt  to  construe  my  gentleness  as 
collusion,  than  Luther  himself,  if  he  has  even  a  single  grain 
of  that  disposition  for  which  many  extol  him ;  if  he  has,  I 
congratolate  him  ;  if  he  has  not,  I  pray  that  he  may  acquire 
it.  I  perceive  that  there  are  some  persons  who  prefer  strong 
measorea,  and  certainly  everyone  has  a  right  to  be  guided 
by  his  own  judgment.  This  must  be  granted,  that  sternness 
is  the  eeiieet  oonne ;  bat  the  way  which  I  have  indicated 
appears  to  me  the  most  salutary.  If  the  disease  were  confined 
to  a  single  limb,  eaoteiy  or  ampntataon  might  periiapa  be 
oaeAil.  Bat  when  the  evil  is  diflbaed  over  the  whole  frame, 
when  it  pervades  the  inmoet  veins  and  fibres,  I  apprahead  we 
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need  another  Mercury,  who  may  gradaally  expel  from  the 
yitaU  that  noxious  poition,  as  he  in  the  fable  freed  the  limbs 
of  P^che  from  her  deadly  slumber.  .  .  .  Many  intemiptions, 
however,  have  occurred  which  have  prevented  me  from  making 
any  further  progress  in  the  work  I  have  begun  than  to  a  single 
page  or  two.  So  that,  indeed,  it  is  a  work  rather  planned 
than  begun.  But  interruptions  apart,  I  have  a  natural  aver- 
sion to  this  kind  of  writing.  I  hate  fierce  debates,  and  am 
much  more  pleased  with  what  is  at  once  innocent  and  enter- 
taining. Besides,  I  know  well  that  this  matter  requires  a 
Hercules,  and  that  I  am  a  very  pigmy.  On  the  whole,  I  have 
not  made  up  my  mind  whether  I  will  finish  the  work  or  not. 
Whatever  is  done,  will  not  be  done  rashly ;  nor  shall  anything 
be  published  by  me  which  has  not  been  privately  read  and 
approved  by  those  whom  it  most  becomes  to  be  zealous  for 
the  glory  of  Christ.  For  that  is  the  end  for  which  it  will  be 
printed,  if  printed  it  ever  will  be.  At  present,  I  perceive  that 
both  sides  are  so  inflamed  as  that  each  wishes  either  to  con- 
quer wholly  or  to  perish  wholly ;  now  the  fall  of  the  one  will 
draw  with  it  a  fearful  ruin  of  Evangelic  truth  and  liberty ; 
the  other  cannot  be  crushed  without  most  pernicious  confusion 
of  the  whole  world,  which  will  involve  even  the  innocent  in  its 
consequences.  My  wish  is  that  matters  might  be  so  arranged 
that  each  party  might  yield  the  victory  to  truth  and  the  glory 
of  Christ.' '  '  But  what  can  the  end  be  if  the  one  part 
hath  nothing  but  tumults,  strife,  and  upbraidings  ;  the  other, 
nothing  but  censures,  bulls,  articles,  and  faggots.  Is  it  a 
great  thing  to  fling  a  fellow-mortal,  who  would  die  without 
our  help,  into  the  fire  ? — to  teach  and  to  persuade  is  some- 
thing really  great.  Nor  let  anyone  be  moved  to  favour  such 
measures  by  the  recantations  he  hears  of;  their  real  meaning 
is  that  the  persons  who  made  them  chose  rather  to  be  put  to 
shame  than  to  be  put  to  death.  Bishops  should  not  blush  to 
be  the  servants  of  Christian  charity,  when  they  have  the  ex- 
ample of  Apostles  themselves  to  encourage  them  ;  and  learned 

*  Ejrist.  ad  Jo.  Batiemwm^  Append.  Jortin's  Life  of  BratmuM,  vol.  ii 
p.  439.— Editors. 
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men  should  not  think  it  an  intolerable  burden  to  render  due 
respect  to  Biahops.  This  is  the  advice  which  I  would  give  to 
both  partiee,  being  myself  the  slave  of  neither  and  the  friend 
of  both.'" 

But  Erasmus  wits  ven,-  much  niistilk«n  if  hv  .supposed 
that  some  such  soft  and  silvt-ry  advice  a.-s  this  was  hkelv  to  \)c 
listened  to  at  such  an  exciting  time.  It  is  the  shrill  whistle 
of  the  boatswain  or  the  clang  of  the  trumpet  that  alone  can 
direct  the  movement  of  masses  of  men  amidst  the  noise  of  battle 
or  the  tumult  of  the  elements.  And,  as  I  said,  it  was  much 
more  through  the  works  of  others  which  he  brought  to  light, 
that  F^rasnius  exercised  a  permanent  influence  upon  the  Church, 
than  by  his  own  personal  authority.  As  a  leader  he  was  soon 
aniversally  disowned  on  all  sides ;  and  this  is  not  surprising, 
since  it  was  only  to  inquiry  that  he  ever  undertook  to  lead. 
And  in  the  way  of  stimulating  and  facilitating  inquiry,  it  b 
not  easy  to  overestimate  the  service  which  he  rendered.  In 
particular,  the  English  Chnrch  is  largely  indebted  to  him. 
His  great  patron  in  England  was  William  Warham,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  a  man  whose  name  he  has  made  illus- 
trious by  the  tribute  oi  his  gratitude.  '  Insigni  benignitate 
me  proeeqnnntur  cum  idii  permulti  turn  pnccipue  MsDcenas  ille 
mens  onicus,  Archiepiscopns  Cantuarensis,  imo  non  mens,  sed 
omnium  eruditonim  inter  quos  postremas  teneo,  si  modo 
ullas  teneo.  Deom  immortalem !  qnam  felix,  quam  foecundum, 
qoam  promptnm  hominis  ingeninm  !  qnan^  in  maximis  ex- 
plicandis  negotiis  dexteritas!  quam  non  vulgaris  emditio! 
Turn  n-  tm  inaudita  in.omnes  o(Mnitas!  quanta  in  oon- 

gressu  I  lis,  nt  quod  vere  reginm  est,  neminem  a^se 

tristen  .     Ad  hsBc  quanta  quaroqae  alacris  liberal itas ! 

Pbstremo  in  tanta  fortunts  dignitatisque  pneoellentia  qoam 
nullum  snpercilium!  ut  solos  ipse  magnitadinem  soam  igno- 
rare  videator.  In  amicis  tuendis  nemo  neqae  fidelior,  n(H]ue 
oonstantior.  In  snmmA  vere  Primas  est,  non  solum  digni- 
tate,  veram  et  in  omni  gKO&n  laadis.'  * 

Such  WM  Warham's  chanotar,  and  with  sach  a  character 
•  Sprnft^  apod  Jortla,  i.  p.  SIS.  «  Apod  JorUo. 
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the  faalts  of  his  sncceesor,  Wolsey,  must  have  been  doably 
glaring.  But  Warham  was  passing  off  the  scene  when 
Erasmus'  influence  began  to  be  strongly  felt  in  England. 
The  men  through  whom  he  chiefly  influenced  the  English 
Church  directly,  were  Colet,  Tonstal,  and  More.  But  to  him 
indirectly  as  the  reviver  of  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and 
primitive  antiquity,  we  trace  almost  all  the  principal  confessors 
and  martyrs  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ,  Bilney  and  Tyndale, 
Barnes  and  Frith,  and  others  whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  enu- 
merate. If  we  look  at  the  men  whom  Erasmus  influenced 
directly,  we  shall  see  that  they  were  all  sensible  of  the  neces- 
sity and  anxious  for  the  commencement  of  a  reformation. 
But  it  was  a  reformation  after  Erasmus'  plan.  '  We  see,* 
says  Dean  Colet,  in  his  celebrated  sermon  before  the  Convo- 
cation,— '  we  see  strange  and  heretical  notions  appear  in  our 
days.  But  there  is  no  heresy  more  dangerous  than  the  lives 
of  profligate  priests.  Wherefore  ye  fathers, — ye  priests, — ye 
clergy,  all  of  you — awake  from  this  lethargy  of  worldliness, 
and  listen  to  the  Apostle  when  he  cries,  "  Be  not  conformed 
to  this  world,  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewal  of  your 
minds."  Now  this  reformation,  this  renovation  of  the  eccle- 
siastical state,  must  begin  from  you,  our  spiritual  fathers,  and 
thence  be  derived  to  us,  your  priests  ;  to  you  we  look,  as  to  the 
standards  which  are  to  direct  us,  in  you  and  in  your  life  we 
would  read,  as  it  were  in  living  books,  the  manner  in  which 
we  ought  to  live.  Wherefore,  if  you  wish  to  scan  our  motes, 
first  pluck  the  beam  out  of  your  own  eyes.  There  is,'  he 
goes  on  to  say,  *  no  fault  for  which  our  fathers  have  not  pro- 
vided sufficient  remedies.  We  need  not  to  have  new  laws 
made,  but  the  old  kept.' '  It  is  plain  then,  that  the  Reforma- 
tion which  Colet  looked  forward  to,  was  one  which  would  not 
have  carried  matters  much  further  than  one  which  Bossuet 
himself  would  have  contemplated  with  satisfaction.  War- 
ham,  and  he  and  More,  and  Tonstal,  were  all  zealous  for  a 
reformation  of  discipline  and  morals ;  they  were  all  anxious  to 

*  Some  of  these  sentences  will  be  found  in  Burnet's  Abstract  of  the 
Sermon,  Uitt.  Rff.,  part  I.  B.  ill  vol.  iii.  pp.  3S-40,  Ed.  Nares.— Editobj*. 
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libermliae  m  fiur  m  possible  the  existing  institutions  of  the 
Church,  to  throw  its  existing  dogmas  into  the  most  intelli- 
giUe  and  rational  form  possible,  and  even  to  allow  great 
latitude  of  sentiment  and  discussion  to  the  learned,  and  to 
tolerate  many  errors  in  the  unlearned,  if  they  would  only 
keep  those  errors  to  themselves.  Their  spirit  in  this  respect 
was  pithily  expressed  by  More  himself  when  his  son-in-law, 
Roper,  then  tinged  with  the  new  opinions,  sought  to  obtain 
a  lioenoe  to  preach.  '  What ! '  said  the  Chancellor,  '  is  it  not 
enough  that  your  friends  should  know  you  for  a  fool,  but  yon 
most  go  and  tell  it  to  the  world  ? ' 

Thus  far  then,  as  I  have  said,  reformers  they  undoubtedly 
were.  But  they  laboured,  like  Erasmus  and  some  of  the  old 
French  aristocracy,  under  the  unhappy  prejudice  that  revolu- 
tions might  be  made  with  rosewater.  And  from  the  moment 
that  schism  appeared  inevitable,  from  the  moment  that  the 
pofpnlaoe  were  addressed,  from  the  moment  that  the  learning 
which  they  had  themselves  di£fuaed  and  the  free  inquiry  which 
they  had  themselves  stimolated,  began  to  produce  the  effects 
which  they  cannot  bat  produce  in  such  a  soil  as  human  nature, 
these  men  became  alarmed  at  the  work  of  their  own  hands, 
and  sought,  according  as  their  temper  was  more  or  less  stem, 
by  maMorea  more  or  less  severe  to  crush  it.  The  transition  in 
Sir  Thomas  Morels  case  from  the  latitudinarian  philosopher 
of  the  *  Utopia '  to  the  bigoted  persecutor  who  flogged 
heretics  himself  in  his  own  garden  at  Chelsea,  has  often  excited 
the  wonder  of  the  students  of  history.*  But  after  all,  as 
Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  has  vwy  well  observed,  we  have  had 
almost  in  oor  own  days  many  parallels  to  the  case  of  Sir 
ThoDUM  More.  How  many  of  those  who  were  at  first  most 
ardent  in  the  cause  of  the  earlier  French  Revolution,  became 
in  a  short  time  its  faitterset  and  least  discriminating  oppo- 
nents, and  from  tbenosforth  could  see  nothing  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  wherever  it  appeared,  hot  the  fhiitful  source  of  similar 
excesses. 

•  8m  Um  bkUHj  of  imam  Bstahsm  la  Btumi'a  BltL  R^.,  I.  U.  vol  I 
pp.  sa»-7S.  M.  liaiM.— lonoaa 
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If  we  believe  himself,  it  was  similar  causes  which  made 
More  a  persecutor.  We  have  amongst  his  works  a  most 
ingenious  and  highly  entertaining  defence  of  his  consihtency  in 
this  matter.  It  is  a  dialogue  between  himself  and  a  young 
gospeller,  in  which  the  gospeller  claims  toleration  for  the  new 
opinions,  and  More  erplains  his  reasoms  for  denying  it.  And 
those  reasons  are  wholly  drawn  from  the  danger  to  the  st«te 
which  ecclesiastical  revolutions  are  always  found  by  e^ 

to  bring  with  them;  from  the  consequences  dangi.. .  > 

morality,  which  he  elaborately  deduces  at  great  length ;  from 
some  of  Luther's  strong  and  unqualified  Solifidian  statements  ; 
from  the  excesses  of  the  Anabaptist  insurgents ;  and  from  the 
Antinomian  practice  and  principles  which  could  not  be  de- 
nied to  prevail  amongst  too  many  Protestants.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  those  who  viewed  these  things  from  without  should  have 
looked  upon  them  with  distrust  and  dismay,  when  we  know 
that  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation  themselves  were 
tempted  almost  to  despair,  when  they  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded with  such  terrible  phenomena. 

•  The  authority  of  the  ministers,'  says  Capito,  *  is  wholly 
abolished;  all  is  lost;  all  falls  to  ruin.  There  is  not  any 
Church  amongst  us,  not  so  much  as  one  where  there  is  any 
discipline ;  the  people,  accustomed  to  and  nourished  in  licen- 
tiousness, have  rejected  the  curb  altogether ;  as  if  by  destroy- 
ing the  power  of  the  Papists  we  at  the  same  time  <1  '  1 
the  force  of  the  sacraments  and  the  ministry.  Tbi  ^ 
tell  us,  "  I  know  enough  of  the  gospel ;  what  need  have  I  of 
your  aid  to  find  out  Jesus  Christ  ?  Go  preach  to  those  that 
are  disposed  to  hear  you ! "  * 

Men  failed  to  perceive  that  the  disturbances  which  alarmed 
them  were  not  so  much  the  result  of  private  judgment  itself, 
as  of  the  very  system  which  they  were  seeking  to  uphold.  It 
was  because  men's  faith  had  been  so  long  based  entirely  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  it  was  therefore  that  when  that 
authority  was  rudely  shaken,  the  whole  body  of  Christian 
doctrine,  the  whole  integrity  of  Christian  practice,  were  ex- 
posed to   such   dangerous   hazard.      They  argued   like   the 
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dmnkard  who  should  charge  the  inconveniences  of  a  lately 
begun  afaitiiMiioe  npon  his  brief  reformation  rather  than  upon 
his  loDg^<ontinned  inebriety — like  the  captive  who  should 
complain  of  the  sun  and  of  the  air  for  making  the  eyee  weak 
and  the  limbs  faint,  and  choose  to  return  to  the  cell  and  the 
fettera  where  he  had  languished  out  his  life. 

We  must  cherish  in  ourselves  a  confidence  in  the  destiny 
of  truth,  which  shall  rest  firmly  upon  the  promise  of  God, 
and  not  upon  the  shifting  appearances  of  events,  if  we  would 
maintain  our  minds  in  any  tolerable  tranquillity,  while 
seeking  really  and  sincerely  to  discharge  the  obligations  which 
lie  upon  na. 

There  are  some  who  seem  to  have  hardly  any  other 
meafore  of  truth  than  that  which  is  derived  from  the  expe- 
rience of  what  actually  commends  itself  to  the  minds  of  men. 
Let  this  not  be  our  meaaore.  We  may  be  sure  that  truth 
will  triumph,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  that  what  triumphs  is 
truth.  And,  indeed,  if  we  looked  only  to  experience,  how- 
ever it  may  be  plain  that  trath  has  a  tendency  to  triumph,  as 
the  planets  have  a  tendemy  to  fly  off  at  a  tangent,  experience 
also  shows  OS  so  many  and  such  unlooked  for  checks  upon 
this  tendency  of  troth,  that  in  a  gloomy  hour  one  is  often 
tempted  to  conjecture  that  the  final  triumph  of  truth  may 
be  as  distant  now  as  it  ever  was.  At  such  hours  a  man  is 
rtnmgly  tempted  to  cease  from  struggling  with  the  stream, 
and  rather  wish,  as  Hooker  says,  that  the  world  may  go  well 
BO  as  it  be  not  long  of  ns,  than  with  pain  and  hasard  make  our- 
■ehrei  advisers  for  the  common  good.  At  such  times  it  re- 
qnifee  aomething  shorter  and  more  certain  than  the  intricate 
diaqniaitions  of  philosophy  to  set  as  cheerfbUy  at  work  in 
behalf  of  what  may  appear  a  failing  canse. 


\M|.        II. 
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LECTURE  V. 

THE  REAL  BASIS   OF   TEE  ENOLISH  REFORM ATION. 

Gentlemen, — The  position  of  Erasmus  in  relation  to  the 
g^reat  Protestant  movement,  which  I  was  treating  of  in  my 
last  lecture,  may  be  compared  to  that  of  Socrates  in  relation 
to  the  later  Greek  philosophy.  Socrates  himsolf  founded  no 
school.  But  all  the  schools  of  philosophy  which  sprang  up 
after  him  owed  their  origin  to  his  exertions,  and  to  the  im- 
pulse which  he  had  given  to  human  thought.  He  was  him- 
self very  little  of  a  dogmatist,  and  it  was,  we  learn  from  that 
curious  Dialogue,  the  Clitopho,  a  complaint  made  of  him  in 
his  own  time,  that  when  he  had  raised  an  earnest  desire  after 
truth  in  his  scholars'  minds,  he  had  little  or  nothing  to  ofier 
in  the  way  of  satisfying  that  desire. 

Erasmus  was,  I  believe,  scarcely  more  of  a  dogmatist  than 
Socrates.  But  though  he  had  no  system  of  his  own  to  pro- 
pound, he  was  more  fortunat«  than  the  Athenian  in  this  re- 
spect, that  he  was  able  at  least  to  lay  before  men  the  teaching 
of  a  higher  Master,  and  show  them  where  they  might  seek 
the  wisdom  which  cometh  from  above.  This  he  did  by  his 
noble  efforts  to  place  the  Greek  Testament  within  the  reach 
of  all,  and  to  reWve  a  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of 
Scripture  and  the  rational  canons  of  interpretation. 

In  effect,  he  did  to  a  great  extent  for  theology  what 
Bacon  did  for  natural  science.  He  led  men  to  seek  at  once 
in  Scripture  itself  the  meaning  of  those  terms  which  had 
passed  into  the  current  language  of  the  Schools,  and  to  use 
the  just  principles  of  criticism  as  their  organ  in  this  investi- 
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gmtion.  And  he  obtained  his  parpoae  perhaps  the  more 
eflectoallj  becaose  he  did  this  in  a  way  least  apt  to  give  alarm 
at  first.  He  was,  he  said,  a  grammarian,  not  a  theologian. 
The  tradition  of  the  Church  was  a  large  field  opon  which 
he  did  not  chooee  to  enter.  He  was  concerned  only  with 
the  literal  sense  of  Scriptare  and  its  true  readings ;  and  the 
meaning  of  any  particular  text  in  the  Bible  had  always  been 
allowed  to  be  an  open  question  in  the  Church,  so  long  as  no 
dogma  was  controverted  by  it. 

By  his  advice  accordingly,  a  great  number  of  minds 
thronghont  Europe  were  bronght  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  inspired  volume,  and  placed  as  it  were  at  the  very  feet 
of  Christ's  own  Apostles,  speaking  in  their  own  words  the  same 
divine  leasons  as  fifteen  hundred  years  before  had  given  doc- 
trine, reproof,  correction,  and  instruction  to  the  disciples  whom 
they  had  themselves  gathered  into  the  fold.  And  the  result  was 
soon  found  to  be — what  the  result  always  is,  and  must  always 
be,  of  an  intelligent  study  of  the  Scriptures  on  a  large  scale, — 
dissatisfaction  with  the  dominant  teaching  of  the  Roman 
Church.  It  is  accordingly  to  Erasmus  and  his  Greek  Testa- 
ment that  we  trace  almost  all  the  Protestant  confessors  and 
martyrs  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  To  this  source  in  par- 
ticular we  trace  the  labours  of  Bilney,  Frith,  and  T^ndale, 
and  it  waa  by  the  labours  of  the  last  of  these,  the  martyr 
William  Tyndale,  that  the  Testament  which  Erasmus  gave  to 
the  learned  became,  in  Uie  shape  of  an  English  version,  a 
hoaaehold  book  in  England.  By  the  labours  of  these  men, 
and  such  as  theae,  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism  soon  made 
amaxing  progw  amongst  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
especially  among  the  middle  classes ;  and  the  histoiy  of  their 
work  is  certainly  much  more  properly  the  history  of  the 
English  Reformation  in  Henry  VHI.'s  time  than  the  chronicle 
of  sotta  for  divorce,  judicial  mnrdera,  and  poUtical  intrigues, 
which  oommooly  paasea  under  that  name. 

Among  the  illustriou  band  who  then  stood  in  the  fore- 
front of  our  Reformation,  there  ia  none  to  whose  memon  "  \ 
own  iiiiiiil   turtiH  with  ^n«a(^r  n»«|i(H:t  and  wonder  than  I'l 
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whose  works,  considering^  the  time  when  they  were  written, 
the  age  of  their  author  (for  he  was  but  in  his  twenty-fourth 
year  when  he  was  martyred),  and  the  circumstancee  under 
which  they  were  composed,  have  always  appeared  to  me  in 
every  way  the  most  remarkable  writings  of  that  eventful  reign. 
The  vigour  of  style,  the  force  of  reasoning,  the  perpetual 
buoyancy  of  spirit,  the  playful  wit,  which  support  the  reader's 
attention  all  through,  exceed,  I  think,  the  happiest  efforts  of  his 
great  antagonist,  Sir  T.  More  ;  and  when  we  remember  that 
More  was  a  ripe  and  practised  scholar,  writing  at  his  ease, 
with  all  the  comforts  of  life  and  all  the  appliances  of  learning 
at  hand,  and  then  read  Frith's  account  of  his  own  circum- 
stances, we  shall  be  the  more  surprised.  '  Truth  to  say,' 
observes  the  poor  confessor,  '  we  play  not  at  even  hand.  For 
I  am  in  a  manner  as  a  man  bound  to  a  post,  and  cannot  so 
well  bestow  me  in  my  play  as  if  I  were  at  liberty.  For  I  may 
not  have  such  books  as  are  necessary  for  me,  neither  yet  pen, 
ink,  nor  paper,  but  only  secretly,  so  that  I  am  in  continual 
fear  both  of  my  lieutenant  and  of  my  keeper,  le.st  they  should 
espy  any  such  thing  in  me ;  and  therefore  it  is  little  marvel 
though  the  work  be  imperfect,  for  whensoever  I  hear  the  keys 
ring  at  the  doors,  straight  all  must  be  conveyed  out  of  the 
way,  and  then  if  any  notable  thing  had  been  in  my  mind, 
it  was  clean  lost ;  and  therefore  I  beseech  the  good  reader 
count  it  as  a  thing  bom  out  of  season,  which  for  many  causes 
cannot  have  its  perfect  form  and  shape,  and  pardon  me  my 
rudeness  and  imperfection.* 

But  it  is  not  his  literary  powers,  wonderful  as  they  were, 
which  are  the  thing  best  worth  our  attention  in  the  case  of 
Frith ;  what  is  still  more  admirable  is  an  excellence  of  a  far 
higher  nature — I  mean  that  heavenly  moderation  which  is  so 
seldom  found  united  with  a  zeal  and  firmness  like  his.  In 
a  paper  which  he  drew  up  shortly  before  his  execution,  he  has 
given  us  an  account  of  the  articles  wherefore  John  Frith 
died,  in  which  after  relating  the  dispute  which  he  held  with 
his  judges  upon  the  subject  of  Transubstantiation,  he  goes  on 
to  say — '  I  think  many  men  wonder  how  I  can  die  in  this 
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article,  seeing  that  it  is  no  neoessaiy  article  of  onr  faith,  for  I 
pnuit  that  neither  part  is  an  article  necessary  to  be  believed 
uiiiler  pain  of  damnation,  bat  leave  it  as  a  thing  indifferent, 
to  think  therein  as  God  shall  instil  in  every  man's  mind,  and 
that  neither  part  condemn  other  for  this  matter,  but  receive 
each  other  in  brotherly  love,  reserving  each  other's  infirmity  to 
God.  The  caose  of  my  death  is  this :  because  I  cannot  in 
coQBcience  abjure  and  swear  that  onr  prelates'  opinion  of  the 
Sacraments  is  an  undoubted  article  of  the  faith  necessary  to 
be  believed  under  pain  of  damnation.  Now  though  this 
opinion  were  indeed  true  (which  they  can  never  prove),  yet 
could  I  not  in  conscience  grant  that  it  should  be  an  article  of 
faith,  for  there  are  many  verities  which  yet  may  be  no  such 
articles.  It  is  true  that  I  lay  in  irons  when  I  wrote  this, 
howbeit  I  would  not  have  you  to  receive  this  truth  for  an 
article  of  your  faith,  for  you  may  think  the  contrary  without 
all  jeopardy  of  damnation.  The  canse  why  I  cannot  believe 
their  opinion  of  transmutation  is  this :  1.  Because  I  think 
verily  that  it  is  false,  and  can  neither  be  proved  by  Scripture 
nor  faithful  doctors  if  they  be  well  pondered.  2.  The  second 
cause  is  this :  because  I  will  not  bind  the  congr^ation  of 
Christ  l^  mine  example  to  admit  any  necessary  article  beside 
our  creed,  and  specially  none  such  as  cannot  be  proved  true 
by  Scripture.  And  I  say  that  the  Church,  as  they  call  it, 
oaimot  compel  ns  to  receire  any  snch  articles  to  be  of  necessity 
nnder  pain  of  damnation.  3.  The  third  canse  is :  because  I 
dare  not  be  so  preramptaoos  in  entering  into  God's  judgment 
as  to  make  the  prelates  in  this  point  a  neoesaary  article  of  our 
fiuth,  for  then  I  should  damnably  condemn  all  the  Germans 
and  Almains  with  infinite  woe,  which  indeed  do  not  believe 
nor  think  that  the  mbstance  of  bread  and  wine  is  changed 
into  the  sabsUnce  of  Christ's  natural  body.  And  snrely  I 
oannot  be  so  fooUah  hardy  as  to  condemn  such  an  infinite 
number  for  our  prelates'  jdeasuree.  Thus  all  the  Germans 
and  Ahnaim,  boUi  of  Luther'i  ade  and  abo  of  GBoolampadioa, 
do  wholly  approre  my  matter.  And  sorely  I  think  there  is 
no  man  that  hath  a  pure  oooaoienoe,  but  he  will  think  that  I 
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did  rigliteoasly  :  for  that  this  transubstantiation  shoald  be  a 
neoessaiy  article  of  the  faith,  I  think  no  man  can  say  it  with 
a  good  oonsoience  although  it  were  tme  indeed.' ' 

Such  were  the  genuine  sentiments  and  such  the  spirit  uf 
the  leading  men  who  laid  the  comer  stone  of  our  Reformation 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  yon  will  remember  that  it  is 
to  them  we  are  justified  in  looking  back  as  the  originators  of 
the  great  work,  much  more  than  to  the  tyrannical  or  time- 
serving politicians  who  have  too  commonly  filled  that  place  in 
the  eyes  of  mankind  which  the  martyrs  and  confessors  of  the 
reformed  faith  should  have  occupied.  But  the  truth  is  that 
what  was  accomplished  by  the  mere  force  of  authority  at 
that  time  was  a  work  which  derived  all  its  stability  from 
forces  extraneous  to  itself — from  the  labours  of  those  very 
men  whom  in  its  blindness  it  did  everything  in  its  power 
to  crush.  For  I  think  it  is  manifest  that  an  ecclesiastical 
system  such  as  that  of  Henry  VIII.  could  not  possibly  have 
rested  on  any  secure  basis,  and  would  not  probably  have  out- 
lasted a  single  generation,  if  the  other  states  of  Christendom 
had  not  followed  precisely  the  example  which  he  had  set  them ; 
and  there  were  no  reasonable  grounds  whatever  for  hoping 
that  they  would.  My  reason  for  that  opinion  seems  an 
obvious  one,  and  is  this — that  so  long  as  men  are  left  to  de- 
termine themselves  by  the  mere  authority  of  present  visible 
guides,  they  wiU  naturally  follow  those  guides  who  have  the 
greatest  apparent  claims  to  such  an  authority ;  and  that  when, 
in  balancing  authority,  without  any  appeal  to  a  superior  test, 
men  come  to  weigh  in  opposite  scales  the  authority  of  the 
priesthood  through  all  the  rest  of  Europe  against  the  autho- 
rity of  the  priesthood  of  their  own  particular  Church,  they 
cannot  avoid  feeling  that  the  preponderance  of  weight  is 
in  favour  of  the  former.  For  a  while,  the  people  of  England 
might  have  been  satisfied  to  follow  blindly  their  own  bishops, 
to  whom  they  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  look  as  the 
authorised  organs  of  the  Catholic  Church,  even  when  those 

'  The  parlicolan  relating  to  Frith  will  be  found  in  Fox,  Book  ef 
Martjfrt. 
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bishops  eepanted  themselves  from  the  visible  commnnion  of 
the  great  body  of  Christians  in  the  West.  And  if,  as  I 
have  said,  after  a  time  the  other  Chnrchee  of  Christendom 
had  followed  the  example  of  England,  renouncing,  like  it,  the 
I\>pe'8  usurped  dominion,  but  retaining  otherwise  the  same 
system  of  doctrine,  or  something  like  the  same  system  of 
doctrine,  as  men  had  been  previously  aocustemed  to  receive-^ 
then  in  the  West  as  in  the  East,  a  Church  might  have  sub- 
sisted without  a  Papacy  on  the  basis  of  mere  ecclesiastical 
authority.  But  all  things  considered,  this  was  an  event  not 
to  be  expected,  and  certainly  one  which  did  not  take  place  in 
fact.  If,  then,  no  other  foundation  for  popular  belief  had 
been  substituted  for  that  of  more  authority,  the  question 
could  not  have  been  avoided,  Shall  we  follow  the  prelates  of  a 
single  country  who  have  cut  themselves  off  from  communion 
with  the  rest  of  Europe,  or  the  great  body  of  Christian 
bishops  through  the  rest  of  that  vast  continent  who  continue 
to  yield  solmiission  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter?  And  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with  no  other  and  higher 
dements  to  guide  their  decision,  men  would  generally  have 
deluded  in  favour  of  the  latter  alternative.  What  the 
lalmurs  of  the  Reformers  contributed  was  another  and  a 
higher  element,  namely  the  authority  of  God's  written  word, 
to  aid  men  in  determining  this  vital  question.  Without  this  I 
can  hardly  think  that  the  National  Church  of  England  coold 
have  maintained  its  independent  position  for  a  single  genera- 
tion,  and  with  it,  it  is  equally  manifest  that  it  could  not  be 
contented  with  merely  maintaining  its  independent  position. 
'  liast  thoQ  appealed  unto  Scripture/  was  at  once  the 
natural  cry  of  the  people, '  unto  Scripture  shalt  thou  go ; '  and 
when  this  unerring  test — this  Lydian  stone — was  once  placed 
in  their  hands,  it  was  not  merely  the  Pope's  supremacy, 
but  the  whole  system  of  current  Church  doctrine  that  was 
examined  by  it.  Except,  then,  for  the  new  foundation  which 
the  true  Refonnari  were  gradually  preparing  for  it,  by  making 
the  appeal  to  raeh  aa  authority  as  Scripture  rendered  ao- 
lible  to  the  whole  body  of  Christians,  and  submitted  to 
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their  private  jadgment,  the  mere  political  ii<;iormuMou  ot 
Henry  VIII.  would  have  been  what  Livy  calla  '  res  unius 
astatiB/  a  thing  as  unstable  and  transitory  in  its  nature  as 
the  schismatical  position  which  the  CinlHcan  Church  occupied 
for  a  brief  space  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  while  again,  in 
order  that  the  edifice  which  Henry  left  behind  him  should 
really  rest  effectively  upon  the  new  foundation,  and  derive 
available  support  from  it,  it  was  equally  necessary  that  a 
large  mass  of  the  outlying  structures  which  spoiled  its  sym- 
metry and  afforded  shelter  to  its  assailants  should  be  removed. 

It  may  appear  to  some,  indeed,  that  this  immediate  resort 
to  Scripture  might  have  been  avoided,  and  a  sufficiently 
strong  basis  of  Church  authority  provided  in  another  way. 
And,  in  point  of  fact,  two  other  courses  have  at  various  times 
been  adopted,  though  with  little  success.  Nor  is  it,  I  think, 
any  hard  matter  to  show  that  no  success  can  be  reasonably 
expected  from  them. 

In  the  first  place  it  might,  at  first  sight,  appear  possible 
to  bring  in  the  authority  of  the  Eastern  to  overbalance 
that  of  the  Western  Church.  A  particular  Western  Church, 
it  may  be  said,  by  uniting  itself  intimately  with  the  great 
Christian  body  in  the  Blast,  would  gain  the  appearance  of 
connection  with  a  society  as  ancient  and  nearly  as  extensive 
as  that  which  holds  communion  with  the  See  of  Rome. 
This  expedient  suggested  itself  at  a  very  early  period  to  the 
Lutherans,  whose  negotiations  with  the  Patriarch  Jeremiah 
form  a  very  curious  portion  of  their  history  ;  and  again  to  the 
Nonjurors  at  a  later  period,  of  whose  attempts — very  unfortu- 
nate ones — to  establish  a  friendly  union  with  the  Greek 
prelates,  you  will  find  an  account  in  Mr.  Lathbury^s  history 
of  that  schism. 

But  such  an  attempt  could  never  be  successful,  least  of  all 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Eastern  Church  was  far  too 
remote  and  inaccessible  to  afford  men  the  semblance  of  a  visible 
authority,  even  if  such  a  union  with  it  could  have  been 
effected.  And  such  a  union  could  never  have  been  effected 
without  submitting  to  terms  almost  as  humiliating  as  the 
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Pof)!*  himself  would  have  exacted.  We  should  have  appeared 
at  the  feet  of  the  Oriental  Patriarchs  in  the  garb  of 
penitents  seeking  for  readmission  into  the  Unity  of  the 
Catholic  Church — seeking  for  this  high  privilege  from  a 
poor  and  ignorant  and  down-trodden  priesthood,  who  yet, 
amidst  rsgs  and  beggary,  retained  the  same  haughty  and  in- 
tolerant spirit  as  possessed  Photius  in  all  his  splendour,  when 
he  hurled  his  anathemas  from  the  shadow  of  the  imperial 
throne.  We  should  have  altered  the  very  symbol  of  faith 
which  our  children  had  been  taught  from  their  youth  up  as 
the  very  cognizance  of  Christians ;  and  such  a  proceeding 
would  therefore  have  involved  the  very  thing  which  was  so 
carefully  avoided  at  the  time  we  speak  of — a  noticeable 
change  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  And  I  may  add  that 
the  surrender  of  the  clause  *  Filioque  *  in  the  Creed  would 
have  been  a  change  from  which  it  is  probable  that  Henry  and  his 
divines  would  have  themselves  shrunk  with  as  much  horror  as 
from  a  surrender  of  the  tenet  of  Transnbetantiation.  Even 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  the  authority  of  the 
Easterns  was  appealed  to  in  presence  of  that  learned  and 
orthodox  monarch,  his  l^jesty  was  pleased  to  pronounce 
oracularly,  that  the  Greek  Church  had  sinned  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  was  therefore  abandoned  by  him. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  might  not  a  stable  basis  have 
bem  found  in  the  authority  of  the  ancient  Church,  whose 
dedsioos  have  ome  down  to  us  in  the  writings  of  the 
!  iithers  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  Such  a  course  would  have 
heen  attended— 4Uid,  so  far  as  it  was  practised  was  attended — 
with  all  the  same  disadvantages  as  an  appeal  to  Scripture, 
without  any  of  its  coanterbalandng  convenience. 

Tlie  agreement  of  a  particular  Church  with  the  whole  of 
a  great  organised  society  under  a  viaiUe  Head,  existing 
before  men's  sjes,  is  a  thing  which  it  requires  no  learning 
to  disoorer.  Bfwyone  nnderstands  at  once,  that  if  any 
diMgresmeat  had  sprang  op  there  woold  soon  be  manifost 
tokHis  of  it^— warnings  and  admonitions  from  the  oentral 
government  saffldent  to  put  the  most  careless  on  their 
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giiard.  Bat  the  agreement  of  a  particular  Chnrch  with  the 
Church  of  the  past  is  by  no  means  bo  easily  discoverable. 
The  Doctors  and  Councils  of  the  past  must  be  looked  for  to 
be  found,  and  that  in  places  where  it  is  not  easy  for  the  mass 
of  mankind  to  proeecnte  the  search.  To  appeal  to  them, 
then,  is  to  acknowledge  that  the  teaching  of  the  present 
Church  cannot  always  be  implicitly  relied  upon ;  it  is  to 
grant  that  that  teaching  requires  to  be  tried  by  a  test,  and 
a  test  much  more  difficult  for  the  unlearned  to  find  and 
to  understand,  than  the  Scripture.  It  is  to  allow  that  the 
teaching  of  the  present  Church  ought,  like  paper-money,  to  be 
convertible  into  something  else,  but  to  make  copper  farthings 
a  legal  tender,  so  that  one  would  require  a  horse  and  dmy  to 
draw  home  the  change  of  a  large  bill. 

'Hie  writings  of  the  Fathers  can  never  be  a  pra* n  ii  !  ■ 
immediate  basis  of  faith  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  Ixcause 
they  are  not  accessible  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  great 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Church  must  needs  take 
on  trust  from  the  more  learned  the  several  values,  and  the 
general ,  result,  of  the  documents  which  are  supposed  to 
deliver  down  to  us  the  judgment  of  antiquity,  and  receive 
that  judgment  from  the  report  of  others.  Here  then  again, 
therefore,  the  question  will  return,  by  whose  reports  are 
they  to  be  guided  ?  For  they  will  very  soon  discover  that 
men  equally  learned  with,  and  far  more  numerous  than,  the 
Doctors  of  their  own  Church,  give  very  different  reports  of  the 
nature  of  that  judgment  from  what  they  receive  from  their 
own  spiritual  guides.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation, 
indeed,  when  the  whole  body  of  the  wit  and  learning  of  Europe 
appeared  disposed  to  take  one  side  against  the  Pope,  there 
might  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  consent  of  learned  men  to  justify 
the  unlearned  in  concluding  that  his  claims  had  no  foundation 
in  antiquity.  But  this  state  of  things,  you  know,  did  not  long 
continue.  Rome  soon  began  to  use  those  weapons  against 
her  assailants  which  they  had  employed  against  herself  And 
a  Church  which  could  boast  the  possession  of  a  Bellannine,  a 
Baronius,  a  Petavius,  and  a  hundred  more,  could  no  longer 
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be  looked  down  upon  as  a  mere  asylum  of  ignorance  and 
•tapidity. 

And  besides  this,  the  qaestion  would  immediately  occur, 
why,  if  the  ancient  Church  had  this  authority,  the  modem 
Church  did  not  possess  the  like  ?  The  ancient  Church  was 
once  the  present  Church  ;  if  we  are  bound  by  the  decisions 
of  the  Conncil  of  Ephesus,  it  cannot  be  reasonably  maintained 
that  the  men,  who  lived  at  the  time  when  the  Council  of 
Ephesos  was  held,  were  not  bound  by  its  decisions  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent.  It  is  not  surely  by 
age  that  the  canons  of  that  Council  have  acquired  their 
force.  For  if  so,  the  decrees  of  many  a  sj-nod  would  come 
to  be  binding  only  then,  when  the  change  of  circumstances 
had  rendered  them  superfluous. 

Hut  if  the  ancient  Church  was  once  a  living,  speaking, 
visible  authority  to  the  men  of  its  own  generation,  what  has 
become  in  ours,  it  would  be  asked,  of  that  living,  speaking, 
visible  authority  ?  And  where  are  we  to  fix  the  period  when 
such  an  authority  ceased  to  exist  ? 

If  we  appeal  to  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Fathers  as 
mere  documents  of  historical  evidence  representing  to  us,  with 
varioos  degrees  of  value  as  evidence,  the  unauthoritative  his- 
Unical  tradition  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles, 
we  may  find  in  them  a  consistent  and  tenable  ground  from 
which  the  decisions  of  the  present  Church  may  be  assailed. 
Kut  if  we  regard  them  as  records  of  an  authoritative  teaching, 
a  teaching  which  is  to  be  received  on  its  own  word  with  an 
implicit  faith,  as  the  vmce  of  the  indwelling  Spirit  Fpealdng 
through  ite  organ,  the  visible  Chnrch,  we  place  ourselves  at 
a  manifesi  disadvantage  by  conceding,  and  that  apparently 
merely  to  suit  our  own  convenience,  an  authority  to  the 
Chorch  of  the  past,  which  we  deny  to  the  Church  of  the 
preaent. 

If  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  this  generation  may  be 
erroneoos,  is  it  not  mamftat  that  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
of  the  last  generation  may  have  been  erroneous  too  ?  And 
the  same  doubt,  it  is  evident,  will  still  continue  to  cling  to  each 
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a^  of  the  Church  aa  we  follow  back  the  line  throagh  the 
previous  generations  of  mankind  ? 

For  theae  and  many  other  reasons,  such  a  system  of  Angli> 
cnnism  as  Henry  VIII.  established,  and  such  as  since  his  time 
has  been  at  different  intervals  sought  to  be  established  by 
others,  was  not,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  be,  a  permanent 
system.  In  effect,  I  believe  that  it  has  never  been  established 
without  the  hope  of  its  example  being  soon  followed  by  the 
great  body  of  Christendom ;  and  when  this  hope  is  disap- 
pointed, the  necessity  soon  becomes  obvious,  of  either  pro- 
viding? n  different  basis  from  mere  authority  for  the  system,  and 
coiisc*qucntly  modifying  it  so  as  to  suit  that  basis,  or  else  of 
abandoning  it  altogether. 

The  true  position  of  the  Church  of  England  is  to  fumixli 
in  itself  a  point  of  union  between  the  other  reformed  and  tho 
other  hitherto  unreformed  Churches.  But  by  approaching 
too  near  to  either  of  them,  we  should  entirely  sacrifice  that 
position.  By  our  retention  of  the  Episcopal  order  we  have 
st'cured  to  ourselves  an  advantage,  the  loss  of  which  placed 
the  Protestant  bodies  of  the  Continent  under  difficulties  from 
which  they  were  never  able  to  extricate  themselves,  and 
mode  the  thought  of  a  direct  union  with  them  repulsive  to 
the  habitual  feeling  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Christians 
throughout  Europe  and  Asia.  By  retaining  it,  we  have  retained 
what  may,  at  any  favourable  juncture,  prove  a  bond  of  union 
between  ourselves  and  any  continental  Church  which  may  at 
any  time,  like  us,  be  led  to  throw  off  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
We  furnish  thus  a  rallying  point  for  all  who  may  at  any 
time  be  disposed  to  break  that  yoke  from  off  their  necks. 

But  if,  while  seeking  to  commend  ourselves  to  the  feelings 
and  habits  of  the  unreformed  Churches  of  Christendom,  we 
were  to  sacrifice  the  common  basis  of  Protestantism,  this 
would  be  indeed  to  throw  away  the  jewel  for  the  casket,  and 
make  our  present  isolated  position  not  only  logically  unte- 
nable, but  even  visibly  absurd.  For,  on  the  foot  of  mere 
authority,  there  can  be  no  question  that  men  will  ever  prefer 
the  Pope  to  the  King — a  Pope  at  Rome  to  a  Pope  at  Lam- 
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beth — and  the  Church  of  Europe  to  the  mere  insular  Church 
of  the  British  Islands.  The  political  Reformation  then  of 
Henry  VIII.  is  to  be  considered  as  the  mere  husk  or  shell  of 
the  ti^ie  Reformation  which  was  contained  within  it,  and 
which  could  not  germinate  and  throw  up  its  stem  without 
breaking  the  case  in  which  it  was  enclosed.  The  system  of 
Heniy  VUI.  wanted  intelligible  principles  to  support  it ;  and 
when  an  int^^lligible  principle  for  the  separate  position  of  the 
British  Church  was  provided,  it  became  necessary  to  modify 
that  system  in  conformity  with  this  principle.  And  what  I 
wish  you  to  observe  is,  that  as  Protestantism  is  essentially 
baaed  npon  an  appeal,  not  to  mere  authority,  but  to  historic 
evidence,  therefore  it  is  that  education  and  learning  are  abso- 
lutely necenary  to  its  existence. 
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LECTURE  VL 

INFLUENCE  OF  GERMAN  PROTESTANTISM  ON  THE 
ENGLISH  REFORMATION. 

Gentlemen, — Though  the  Reformation  in  England  had, 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  an  independent  origin  of  its 
own  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  yet  it  was  not 
possible  in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  should  continue  long 
unaffected  by  the  contemporaneous  movement  going  on  in 
Germany  under  the  influence  of  Luther  and  Melanch- 
thon.  It  was  but  natural  that  the  English  Reformers 
should  have  been  drawn  by  sympathy  towards  men  in  so 
many  respects  like  themselves,  and  should  have  sought  for 
counsel  and  aid  from  persons  so  well  qualified  to  afford  them 
both.  And  this  the  rather  because  the  greater  sncoees 
at  first  of  the  Grerman  Reformers,  and  the  patronage  they  ob- 
tained from  some  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  theEmi'r  • 
enabled  them  to  afford  a  secure  asylum  to  their  Briiiii 
friends  when  driven  by  persecution  from  their  own  shores. 
It  was  thus  through  the  aid  of  foreign  Protestants  that 
Tyndale  was  enabled  to  complete  and  print  his  translation  of 
the  New  Testament  into  English  ;  and  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  ever  met  and  conversed  personally  with  Luther, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  great  obligations  to  the 
writings  of  that  great  man.  Indeed  we  often  come  upon  pas- 
sages in  Tyndale  which,  for  many  pages  together,  are  mere 
versions  out  of  the  works  of  Luther  or  Melanchthon.  And 
the  same  may  be  said  of  almost  all  the  English  writers  on  the 
Protestant  side  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  YI. 
Meanwhile,  however,  one  thing  is  worth  remarking,  that  much 
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as  they  were  in  other  matters  influenced  by  Luther,  there 
was,  I  think,  not  one  <^  the  English  Reformers,  with  the 
exception  of  Baniee,  who  adopted  Luther's  peculiar  view  of 
t  he  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
Luther's  dogma  of  Consubetantiation  was  soon  felt  even  by 
many  of  his  immediate  adherents  to  be  a  g^rotesque  incon- 
gruity in  their  system,  which  could  not  be  made  to  harmonise 
with  the  general  tenor  of  Protestant  teaching ;  and  I  think  it 
is  plain  enough  that  Melanchthon  would  very  early  have  thrown 
it  off  openly,  if  the  dread  of  Luther's  anger,  and  still  more, 
reluctance  to  give  his  old  master  pain,  had  not  held  him  back 
from  taking  so  bold  a  step.  For  it  was  a  favourite  dogma 
with  Lather,  one  upon  the  maintenance  of  which  his  whole 
heart — and  what  a  heart ! — was  set.  And  as  the  very  weak- 
ness of  a  deformed  or  silly  child  makes  him  sometimes  the 
especial  object  of  his  parents'  regard,  so  it  would  really  seem 
that  in  proportion  as  this  dogma  was  unlike  all  the  rest  of  the 
vigorous  oflbpring  of  the  great  Reformer's  mind,  in  proportion 
as  it  excited  the  disgust  of  his  friends  and  the  ridicule  of  his 
enonies,  in  the  same  proportion  it  became  dearer  and  dearer 
to  his  affections.  In  his  intolerant  zeal  for  forcing  all  men 
to  the  profession  of  a  dogma  which  he  was  himself  unable  to 
state  consistently,  he  was  content  to  weaken  the  Reforma- 
tion, at  its  very  first  rise,  by  an  incurable  schism ;  and  by 
stamping  this  indelibly  upon  the  professed  creed  of  his  own 
Chuiches,  he  did  more  to  hamper  and  impair  their  activity 
than  a  thousand  Eckiuses  or  Cochlasuses  could  have  done  by 
their  opposition.  The  English  Protestants  fortunately  were 
nndmr  no  such  bondage  to  the  vehement  Reformer  of  Witten- 
berg, as  that  nnder  which  Melanchthon  often  groaned.  And 
they,  as  I  have  said,  ^m  the  first  showed  scarcely  any  dis- 
position to  adopt  the  peculiar  Lutheran  view  ot  the  Eucharist. 
In  other  respects,  however,  the  teaching  of  Luther  undoubt- 
edly exercised  a  very  great  influence  upon  the  English 
mind  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  through  the  writings  of 
our  native  Reformers,  who  without  naming  their  author, drew 
largely  upon  his  works.    Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  it  was 
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throuprh  any  vain  desirt^  of  gaining  for  themselves  the  credit  of 
Luther's  compositions,  that  men  who  were  hazarding  their  lives 
for  the  cause  of  truth,  thus  used  his  writings  without  acknow- 
ledgment. Literary  reputation  was  indeed  the  very  last  thing 
in  their  thoughts,  and  their  sole  object  was  to  diffuse  sound 
doctrine,  by  whomsoever  spoken.  But  there  was  an  obvious 
reason  why  Luther's  name  should  have  been  supprewed. 
That  name  would  have  at  once  awakened  suspicion  in  many 
a  breast  which  readily  received  his  lessons  as  long  as  the 
teacher  was  unknown.  It  was  a  name  which  would  have 
given  great  and  needless  alarm  to  many  of  their  English 
fellow-subjects,  and  it  was  a  name  peculiarly  hateful  to  Henry 
himself,  who  could  never  forgive  the  savage  ferocity  with 
which  the  Monk  of  Wittenberg  had  treated  the  theological 
speculations  of  the  King  of  England.  The  hope  that  Henry 
might  be  won  ere  long  to  a  true  and  thorough  reformation 
never  seems  to  have  abandoned  the  English  Protestants. 
They  saw  that  the  corruptions  of  Romanism  were  every  day 
losing  their  hold  upon  the  popular  mind,  and  that  a  bold 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  prince  was  all  that  was  required 
to  give  that  system  of  superstition  its  deathblow  in  England  ; 
and  hence  they  were  studious  in  every  possible  way  to  avoid 
provoking  his  irritable  temper.  No  doubt  Luther  must  often 
have  bitterly  regretted  the  violence  with  which  he  had  so  in- 
decently attacked  a  sovereign  whom  it  would  have  been  so 
important  to  make  his  friend : 

Tumo  tempos  erit  magno  qnnm  optaverit  emptum 
Intactom  Pallanta,  et  qnum  spolia  ista  diemqae 
Oderit 

Nor  was  this  one  of  the  least  injuries  which  his  ungovernable 
temper  inflicted  on  the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 

But  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  there  was  no  longer  any 
impassable  barrier  between  the  English  Court  and  the  heads 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany.  There  were  rather 
peculiar  circumstances  which  brought  them  into  a  closer 
connection  with  England  than  any  other  of  the  foreign 
divines. 
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In  the  firet  place,  the  Lutheran  Church  had  no  antipathy 
to  the  Episcopal  constitution  which  was  retained  so  carefully 
in  England.  Luther  had  impressed  upon  his  followers  a  type 
of  doctrine,  but  not  a  type  of  polity.  Such  arrangements  for 
Church  government  as  he  had  made  in  Germany  were  at  first 
regarded  merely  as  provisional,  and  rendered  necessary  by  the 
exigency  of  the  case.  *  The  Churches,'  says  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg,  '  do  not  demand  that  the  Bishops  should  sacrifice 
their  own  dignity  for  the  sake  of  concord,  but  only  that  they 
should  remit  the  unequal  burdens  which  have  been  newly 
imposed,  and  are  contrary  to  the  customs  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  thing  aimed  at  is  not  to  wrest  their  authority 
from  the  Bishops,  but  only  that  they  ghould  suffer  the  gospel 
to  be  preached  in  its  purity,  and  should  relax  a  few  obeerv- 
anoee  which  cannot  be  kept  without  sin.  If  they  will  not 
consent  to  do  this,  they  should  consider  how  they  can  answer 
it  to  God  for  being  through  their  obstinacy  the  occasions  of  a 
■chicm.' 

This  document  spoke  the  general  sense  of  all  the  Lutherans, 
but  the  ezpreeaions  of  Melanchthon  himself  in  his  private 
letters  were  still  more  strong.  '  Would  to  Grod,'  he  exclaims^ 
*  that  I  could  confirm  not  the  sovereignty  of  Bishops,  but 
reetore  their  administration ;  for  I  see  what  kind  of  Church 
we  are  likely  to  have  if  we  subvert  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment. I  see  that  granny  will  be  more  insupportable  than 
ever.*  '  If  there  were  not  Bishops,'  he  says  elsewhere,  *  in 
the  Church,  it  would  be  necessary  to  create  them.' 

It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  just  the  same  dispute  about 
rites  and  ceremonies,  as  began  in  Edward  VI.'s  reign  to  agitate 
the  English,  sprang  np  still  earlier  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
It  was  called  among  the  Lutherans  the  Adiaphoristic  Contro- 
versy, or  the  dispute  about  things  indifferent.  And  in  that 
oootroveray  Melanchthon  took  precisely  the  same  view  as  waa 
taken  by  the  governors  of  the  English  Charch,  maintaining 
the  lawfulness  of  those  customary  practices,  such  as  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  the  wearing  of  a  surplice,  Ac.,  which  were  not 
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in  themsi'lvcs  siiprstitious,  however  they  were  abased  to 
taperetitiou. 

In  both  Churches  alike,  this  controversy  seems  to  have 
originated  in  a  natural  reaction  against  liomanism  carried  to 
extremes 

And  it  is,  I  think,  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
scruples  about  vestments  and  nsages  in  the  English  Church 
had  their  origin  in  continental  influence,  or  should  be  traced  to 
their  source  in  the  famous  troubles  at  Frankfort  during  Mary's 
reign.  Hooper  8  dispute  with  Ridley  on  this  subject  is  plain 
proof  that  such  a  notion,  however  popular,  is  incorrect.  And 
the  truth  is  that  those  who  fall  into  this  error  overlook  a  most 
important  distinction  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  oppo- 
sitions to  these  indifferent  things.  At  first  they  were  resisted 
merely  as  badges  of  Popery,  as  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  superstitions  of  Rome,  and  likely  to  foster  or  revive  them 
in  men's  minds,  or,  as  men  became  more  and  more  nnreason- 
ably  exasperated  against  them,  as  things  which  had  con- 
tracted some  kind  of  impurity  by  their  inveterate  abuse.  On 
some  such  grounds  as  these,  Coverdale  and  Hooper  appear 
to  have  refused  to  wear  the  old  Episcopal  ornaments.  But 
while  the  Puritans,  properly  so  called,  the  party  in  the  Church 
whose  origin  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  Geneva,  retained 
these  old  objections,  they  seem  to  have  retained  them  princi- 
pally as  popular  points  of  opposition.  For  their  own  ground 
was  a  much  deeper  one^the  denial  to  the  Chureh  or  Magis- 
trate to  make  any  determination  about  things  indifferent  in 
religious  worship,  to  institute  any  rites  or  ceremonies  what- 
ever, not  commanded  by  the  written  word  of  God.  This  was 
a  tenet  which  does  not,  I  think,  appear  to  have  prevailed  in 
the  English  Church  until  after  the  Marian  persecution. 

But  to  return  :  it  is  easy  to  see  how  congenial  such  a 
mind  as  Melanchthon's  must  have  been  to  a  man  of  the 
cautious  temper  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Cranmer  should  have  referred  so  frequently 
as  the  correspondence  given  by  Strype  shows  him  to  have 
done,  to  Luther's  friend  and  successor  for  counsel  and  advice. 
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It  is  to  be  rememberedf  too,  that  it  was  not  merely  the 
soooeMftd  oondoct  of  the  Reformation  in  Kngland  which  at 
this  time  emplojred  Cranmer  s  powerfol  mind.  There  wau  a 
much  larger  and  grander  scheme  before  him,  the  uniting  by 
means  of  the  English  Church  the  whole  body  of  the  Reformed 
in  one  communion,  and  composing  the  unhappy  difTerences 
which  Luther's  impetuosity  had  produced  between  the  Ger- 
man and  Swiss  Protestants.  His  letters  to  Alasoo,  to 
Bullinger,  to  Calvin,  and  to  Melanchthon  incontestably  estab- 
lish this ;  and  without  bearing  this  in  mind  we  shall  not  be  in 
a  jost  position  to  take  a  correct  view  of  those  documents  of 
oar  Church,  in  the  preparation  of  which  Cranmer  bore  the 
principal  part. 

But  even  if  we  had  not  direct  evidence  in  this  way  of  the 
influence  of  Melanchthon,  through  Cranmer,  on  the  English 
Belbnnatioii,  the  docnments  to  which  I  refer  would  of  them- 
lelvM  be  ■affident  to  show  it.  Let  us  look,  for  example, 
at  tlie  first  draft  of  the  Articles  as  they  were  set  fcnth  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  compare  it  with  the  Confession  of 
Aogsbarg,  and  with  Melanchthon's  other  writings,  and  we 
shall  see  that  these  generally  furnish  iti  groundwork,  and  that 
where  it  varies  from  them,  it  for  the  most  part  so  varies  in 
omitting  some  doubtful  or  delicate  points,  which  Melanchthon 
himself  would  have  omitted  if  his  design  had  been,  like  Cran- 
nier^s,  to  reunite  the  parties  of  the  Reformation,  rather  than 
to  dear  himself  and  his  immediate  friends  from  the  duurge  of 
heresy  brought  against  them  by  the  Romanists. 

The  first  Article  is : — ^There  is  but  one  living  and  true  Gk)d, 
and  He  is  everlasting ;  without  body,  perts,  or  passions :  of 
infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness :  the  Maker  and  Pre- 
server of  all  things  both  visible  and  invisible.  And  in  unity 
of  this  Godhead  there  be  three  Persons,  of  one  substance, 
power,  aad  eternity — the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Udy 
Ghoii. 

Now  this  b  almost  word  for  word  a  version  into  English 
of  the  firat  Artide  of  the  Coafesston  of  Augsburg. 

*  Docent,'  say  the  Aognstan  oonfoesors,  '  quod  nt  unus 
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Dens,  ntoranfl,  incorporeng,  impartibilif<,  immonB&  pot<iiti;'i. 
BapientiA,  bonitate,  creator  et  conncnator  omnium  visibiliiun 
et  invisibilium,  et  tamen  tree  sint  p<>rsona3  ejusdem  eeaentifB, 
potentife,  et  ooetemae,  Pater,  Filius,  et  Spiritus  Sanctu8.' 
There  is  added  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  a  definition  of  the 
word  Person,  which  is  carefully  avoided  in  the  Kiiglish  article, 
and  we  know  that,  as  he  grew  older,  Melanchthon  came  to  be 
more  and  more  reluctant  to  enter  u]X)n  such  abetmse  points 
of  theology,  and  to  shrink  with  alarm  from  anything  which 
might  suggest  discussions  of  them.  '  Good  God ! '  he  exclaims 
in  one  of  his  letters, '  what  tragedies  will  this  question  about 
the  Trinity  one  day  excite  in  the  Church  ?  I  betake  myself 
to  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  bid  us  invoke  Christ, 
which  is  giving  Him  the  honour  of  Deity,  and  a  thing  full  of 
consolation ;  but  minute  inquiries  into  the  precise  definition 
of  the  Persons  and  their  differences  are  things  not  very 
edifying.' ' 

But  to  proceed :  the  next  Article  is  in  the  same  way  a 
literal  translation  of  the  third  Article  of  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, but  those  parts  which  refer  only  to  matters  on  which 
almost  all  Christians  were  agreed  are  less  remarkable.  Let 
ns  look  forward  to  some  others.  '  Sacraments,'  say  King 
Edward's  Articles,  *  ordained  by  the  word  of  God,  be  not  only 
tokens  or  badges  of  Christian  men's  profession,  but  rather 
they  be  certain  sure  witnesses  and  effectual  signs  of  grace 
and  God's  good  will  towards  us,  by  which  He  doth  work 
invisibly  in  us,  and  doth  not  only  quicken,  but  also  strengthen 
and  confirm  our  faith  in  Him.' 

In  comparing  this  with  the  Augsburg  Confession,  we  see 
a  remarkable  agreement  combined  with  a  very  significant 
variation. 

*  Sacramenta  instituta  sunt,  non  modo  ut  sint  notae  profes- 
sionis  inter  homines,  sed  magis  ut  sint  signa  et  testimonia 
voluntatis  Dei  erga  nos,  ad  excitandam  et  confirmandam 
fidem  in  his  qui  utuntur  proponenda.'  You  see  that  the 
English  statement,  *  by  which  He  doth  work  invisibly  in  us,' 

>  Lib.  ir.  Ejt.  140,  apod  Jortin's  Li/f  0/ JBnumus,  voL  i.  p.  18C. — Bditobs. 
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ha8  nothing'  c<>rn*s]x)ndmg  to  it  in  the  Latin.  Indeed  it 
might  be  held,  consistently  with  the  Augustan  Article,  that  the 
Sacraments  excite  and  confirm  faith  only  by  making  to  the 
eye  the  same  promise  as  a  preacher's  voice  might  address  to 
the  ear.  Again,  in  the  Article  on  ministering  in  the  congre- 
gaticm  there  is  an  important  addition.  In  the  Augsburg 
Confeesion  it  is  merely  said,  '  quod  nemo  debeat  in  Ecclesia 
public^  docere  aut  Sacramenta  administrare,  nisi  ritd  vocatus.' 
Til  »'  -'-^h  Article  adds  the  important  clause  that '  we  ought 
to  M»se  lawfully  called  and  sent  which  be  chosen  and 

called  to  this  work  by  men  who  have  public  authority  given 
unto  them  in  the  congregation ;'  the  object  plainly  being  to 
meet  the  pretence  that  a  mere  inward  call  was  sufficient  to 
justify  a  man  in  assuming  the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  Sacra- 
mento. A  comparison  of  the  seventh  Article  of  Augsburg 
with  those  of  Edward  is  also  worth  making. 

It  runs  thus :  '  Est  Exx;lesia  congregatio  sanctorum,  in  qu& 
Evangelium  rectd  docetur,  et  rectd  administrantur  Sacramenta. 
Pit  advenim  nnitat4>m  Keel t>sia9  satis  est  consentirede  doctriiiA 
Evangi*lii  et  iuliiuiiistratiune  Sacramentorum  ;  nee  necesse  est 
ubique  esse  Niiiiiics  traditiones  hnmanas,  sen  ritus  et  caerimo- 
nias  nb  honiinibuH  institutas.' 

In  the  English  this  is  broken  into  two,  which  are  separated 
by  a  considerable  interval. 

*  The  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  faithful 
men,  in  which  the  pure  Word  of  GtKl  is  preached,  and  the 
Sacraments  be  duly  ministered  according  to  Christ's  ordi- 
nance, in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the 
same;'  and  then  after  twelve  other  Articles  comes  the  rest. 
*  It  is  not  necessary  that  traditions  and  ceremonies  Ix*  in  all 
pUoea  one,  or  utterly  alike.'  The  English,  you  s4>o,  is  in  some 
respect-  '  "  'he  Luthemn  statement.     It  is  careful  to 

state  til  h  of  which  it  speaks  is  the  visible  Church, 

and  to  exphun  the  neii  of  the  Aogsborg  Confession  as 
refinred  to  the  Sacraments  so  as  not  to  require  absolute  per- 
feetion  in  the  mode  of  ministering  them,  bat  only  the  obsenr^ 
anoe  of  everything  expressly  ordained  by  Christ. 
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For  a  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  justificution  the  Articles 
of  Edward  refer  us  to  the  Homily,  which  is  now  known  to  have 
been  drawn  np  by  Cranmer,  and  ia  accordingly  printed  as  one 
of  his  compositions  in  all  the  modem  editions  of  his  works. 
It  is  the  Homily  on  the  Salvation  of  Mankind.  But  I  do 
not  perceive  that  any  of  his  late  editors  have  pointed  out 
how  largely  it  borrows  its  statements  from  the  writings  of 
Melanchthon. 

'  This  sentence,'  says  the  Homily,  '  that  we  be  justified 
by  faith  only,  is  not  so  meant  that  the  said  justifying  faith  is 
alone  in  man,  without  true  repentance,  hope,  charity,  dread 
and  the  fear  of  God,  at  any  time  and  season.  But  this  saying 
that  we  be  justified  by  faith  only,  freely  and  without  works, 
la  spoken  for  to  take  away  clearly  all  merit  of  our  works ; 
.  .  .  and  therefore  wholly  to  ascribe  the  merit  and  deserv- 
ing of  our  justification  to  Christ  only.  .  .  .  Justification  is 
not  the  ofiice  of  man,  but  of  God  ;  for  man  cannot  make  him- 
self righteous  by  his  own  works,  neither  in  part  nor  in  whole. 
.  .  .  The  true  understanding  of  this  doctrine,  we  be  jus- 
tified freely  by  faith  without  works,  or  that  we  be  justified  by 
faith  in  Christ  only,  is  not,  that  this  our  own  act  to  believe  in 
Christ,  or  this  our  faith  in  Christ  which  is  within  us,  duth 
justify  us,  and  deserve  our  justification  unto  us  (for  that  were 
to  count  ourselves  to  be  justified  by  some  act  or  virtue  that  is 
within  ourselves)  ;  but  the  true  understanding  and  meaning 
thereof  is,  that  although  we  hear  God  s  word  and  believe, 
although  we  have  faith,  hope,  charity,  &c.,  we  must  renonnoe 
the  merit  of  all  such  virtues.' 

Now  can  anyone  doubt  that,  when  he  wrote  this, 
Melanchthon  s  '  Commonplaces '  lay  before  Cranmer,  and  that 
he  was  designedly  copying  such  statements  as  the  follow- 
ing. *  When  Paul  says  that  we  are  justified  freely  through 
faith,  he  does  not  mean  that  contrition  does  not  exist  in 
those  that  are  converted,  or  that  the  other  virtues  do  not 
follow,  yea  rather  he  means  that  they  are  present ;  but  he 
excludes  the  condition  of  merit  or  worthiness  on  our  part ;  he 
denies  that  contrition  or  any  virtues  of  ours  are  the  causes  of 
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our  rtH-onciliiktion,  and  he  testified  that  the  cause  thereof  U  the 
merit  of  Christ  the  Mediator.  Nor  i«  the  meaning  of  our 
divines  different  when  we  say  that  we  are  jostified  by  &ith 
only.  Nor  does  that  word  '  only  '  exclude  contrition  or  other 
▼irtnes  from  being  present  in  him  who  is  justified,  but  denies 
that  they  are  tiie  caoses  of  our  reconciliation,  and  transfers  the 
cause  to  Christ  alone.  So  that  this  saying,  '  we  are  justified 
by  faith  in  Christ,'  is  equivalent  to  this,  that  we  are  justified 
for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and  not  for  our  own  deservings.  Faith 
is  itself  a  work,  like  love,  patience,  chastity,  and  as  these 
are  infirm  and  weak,  so  is  faith ;  so  that  we  are  not  said  to 
be  justified  by  faith  because  faith  is  a  virtue  of  such  dignity 
as  to  deserve  justification,  but  because  there  must  needs  be 
some  instmment  in  us  by  which  we  lay  hold  upon  the 
Mediator  who  intercedes  on  our  behalf.'    [D0  Voeab.  Gratia!]. 

But  such  a  minute  comparison  of  documents,  as  would 
be  necessary  in  order  fully  to  bring  out  all  the  evidence  of 
this  kind  that  might  be  adduced  to  show  the  extent  of  our 
Church's  obligations  to  the  Lntheran  Reformers,  and  espe- 
cially to  Melanchthon,  would  be  a  task  unsuitable  to  such 
'*>>s  as  ours.     You  should  have  the  books  in  your  hands, 

:ull  leisure  to  examine  and  compare  the  several  passages, 

in  order  to  proseoate  sach  an  inquiry  with  effect.  But  I 
suppose  that  what  has  been  already  said  will  be  enough  to 
show  that,  whilst  much  was  copied,  nothing  was  slaviithly 
copied ;  and  that  the  English  divines  regarded  themselves 
not  as  the  disciples,  but  as  independent,  though  friendly  and 
admiring  ooUeagnea,  of  their  continental  brethren. 

The  German  RefiNrmer  to  whom,  next  to  Melanchthon,  the 
English  lieformation  in  its  eariier  stages  was  most  indebted, 
was  Martin  Booer,  who  has  generally  been  ranked  amongst 
the  Lotherans,  but  who  really,  I  think,  stood  by  himself,  and 
bekmgsd  to  no  pecaliar  school.  And  the  same,  by  the  way, 
may  be  remarked  of  Peter  Martyr,  another  eminent  foreigner, 
who,  like  Bnoer,  was  domiciliated  in  England  during  Edward 
VI.'s  ri'ign,  and  who,  like  Bncer  also,  was  frequently  oon- 
ftulliHl  W  Craiimer.     Hucer's  known  moderation,  and  wish  to 
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conciliate  the  Roman  Catholics,  brought  him  into  much  dis- 
credit with  Calvin  and  his  immediate  adherents.  They  said 
he  was  manufacturing  a  new  kind  of  Popery  in  England ;  and 
some  of  them  were  pleased  to  augment  the  long  catalogue  of 
heresies  with  a  new  article,  under  the  name  of  Bucerism. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  though  in  many  respects  a  man  of 
a  congenial  spirit  to  Cranmer's,  Bucer  seems  to  have  been 
much  more  firm  and  resolute  in  pressing  on  progressive 
changes  towards  Protestantism  than  the  Primate.  It  was  at 
his  instance,  for  example,  that  the  practice  of  putting  the 
elements  into  the  mouths  of  the  communicants  was  discon- 
tinued. It  was  on  his  earnest  remonstrance  that  the  prayers 
for  the  dead  were  expunged  from  the  Liturgy.  It  was  he  who 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  the  clause  in  the  prayer  of  conse- 
cration in  which  it  was  sought  that  the  bread  and  wine  might 
become  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  And  it  was  by  his 
advice  that  the  exorcism  was  omitted  in  the  Baptismal  Service, 
and  the  use  of  oil  discontinued.  It  was  he,  too,  who  pressed 
the  necessity  of  more  frequent  catechising,  and  more  frequent 
communions,  than  were  at  first  enjoined.  *  He  was,*  says 
Burnet, '  a  very  learned,  judicious,  pious,  and  moderate  person ; 
|)erhaps  he  was  inferior  to  none  of  all  the  Reformers  for 
learning.  But  for  zeal,  for  true  piety,  and  a  most  tender  care 
of  preserving  unity  among  the  foreign  Churches,  Melanch- 
thon  and  he,  without  any  injury  done  the  rest,  may  be  ranked 
apart  by  themselves.  He  was  much  opposed  by  the  Popish 
party  at  Cambridge,  who,  though  they  complied  with  the 
law,  and  so  kept  their  places,  yet,  either  in  the  way  of  argu- 
ment, as  it  had  been  for  dispute's  sake,  or  in  such  points  as 
were  not  determined,  set  themselves  much  to  lessen  his  esteem. 
Nor  was  he  furnished  naturally  with  the  quickness  that  is 
necessary  for  a  dispute,  from  which  they  studied  to  draw  ad- 
vantages ;  and  therefore  Peter  Martyr  writ  to  him  to  avoid 
all  public  disputes  with  them.  For  they  did  not  deal  candidly 
on  these  occasions.  They  often  kept  up  their  questions  till 
the  hour  of  dispute,  that  so  the  extemporary  faculty  of  him 
who  was  to  preside  might  be  the  more  exposed,  and  right  or 
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wronfir  they  nsed  to  make  exclamations  and  mn  away  with 
the  triumph/  • 

The  rei^  of  Edward  \1.  was  a  period  of  calm  and  steady, 
bot  not  ovei^hasty  progress  for  the  Reformation.  All  through 
it  the  IVotestant  genius  was  in  the  ascendant  in  our  Church. 
Wliether  a  man  admires  or  does  not  admire  the  tendency 
which  was  then  in  action,  I  think  he  cannot  deny  this.  Nor 
can  it,  I  think,  be  doubted,  that  the  work  which  our  leaders 
were  pressing  on  in  Edward  VI.'s  time  came  nearly  to  a  stand- 
still in  Queen  Elizabeth's,  and  that  a  serious  reaction  b^an 
with  the  Stuart  dynasty. 

The  difference  in  the  reign  of  E^dward  and  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  L  did  not  consist  in  the  outward  appearance  and  face 
of  things,  but  in  the  inward  spirit  which  presided  over  the 
movement  in  both  cases.  There  was  certainly  more  of  the 
appearance  of  Romanism  in  the  external  form  of  our  Church 
and  its  offices  under  the  primacy  of  Cranmer,  than  under  the 
primacy  of  Land.  For  Land  never  advanced  so  far  as  to 
revive  all  the  nsages  and  rites  which  had  prevailed  in  the 
first  years  of  Edward  VI.  But  the  difference  between  the 
two  cues  was  this, — that  the  movement  under  Cranmer's 
•'""Mlse  was  tending  forward,  the  movement  under  Laud's 
nee  was  tending  back.  The  Edwardian  Reformers 
wished  as  far  as  possible  to  draw  all  classes  of  minds  willingly 
nnder  the  inflaenoe  of  the  National  Church,  in  order  that  by 
that  influence  they  might  be  gradually  freed  from  the  preju- 
dices which  might  still  hang  round  them  ;  ^d  for  this  pur- 
pose they  accommodated  the  model  of  that  Church  to  the 
temper  of  men*s  thoag^ts  and  dispositions.  They  did  not, 
like  the  Swiss  and  Scottish  Reformers,  sternly  at  once  require 
all  to  brsak  throagh  every  old  association  in  order  to  conform 
with  them.  They  knew  that  snch  a  coarse  could  not  be  fol- 
lowed withoot  rspelUng  at  the  outset  all  imperfectly  Prot«!«- 
tantiNed  minds  from  their  communion.  And  they  saw  that 
snob  Reformations  as  these  had  never  been  efleoted  without 
Tiolenoe  and  tamaH ;  without  in  hdt  wtabliahing  at  the  oom- 
«  Banwi.  liitt,  iBc^:  pt  U.  bi  L  voL  U.  pp.  S61-S.  Id.  Nsrsa-BDITOSS. 
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menoement  something  very  like  a  reiffn  of  terror.  They 
found  a  oonBiderable  majority  of  the  population,  a  coiiHiderable 
majority  of  the  clergy,  tolerant  more  or  lees  of  Bubetantially 
Protestant  doctrine,  though  alarmed  at  the  names  of  Luther- 
anism  or  Zwinglianism,  and  from  habit,  from  reverence  for 
antiquity,  from  taste,  from  a  thousand  influences  and  prejudices, 
attached  to  the  old  ancestral  forms  which  religion  had  so  long 
worn,  that  without  them  she  would  almost  have  appeared  a 
stranger  in  their  eyes.  These  they  did  not  venture  harshly 
to  repel  at  once.  They  retained  in  the  beginning  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  old  forms,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  any 
sudden  visible  break  in  the  continuity  of  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments, and  preferring  an  incomplete  but  progressive,  to  a 
perfect  but  precipitate,  reformation  of  externals.  In  conse- 
quence they  were  enabled  to  carry  the  people  with  them  in 
their  Reformation,  and  found  their  chief  difficulty  in  the  seal 
of  those  ardent  spirits  who  would  have  hurried  on  the  change 
with  a  speed  which  might  have  endangered  its  success.  But 
then,  though  the  Reformation  could  not  advantageously  have 
moved  too  fast,  the  success  of  the  Reformers'  policy  would 
have  been  equally  endangered  if  it  had  failed  to  move  at  all. 
Their  plan  could  only  have  been  carried  out  by  the  mature 
but  steady  development  of  the  spirit  of  Protestantism  in  the 
minds  thus  drawn  within  the  circle  of  its  influence. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  course  which  they  adopted, 
was  to  join,  not  blend — for  they  could  not  blend, — to  join  in 
temporary  cohesion  two  alien  elements.  The  old  structures, 
and  forms,  and  names,  and  usages  were  not  really  the  detached 
and  meaningless  things  which  they  appeared  when  placed  in 
this  new  juxtaposition,  like  fragments  of  an  ancient  tessellated 
pavement  studded  here  and  there  in  the  floor  of  a  modem 
edifice ;  they  had  intimate  relations  to  a  closely  connected 
system  of  which  they  had  been  parts ;  they  were  the  natural 
growth  of  real  and  potent  principles.  They  could  not  be 
safely  left  as  they  were  ;  the  presiding  spirit  must  penetrate 
and  master  the  whole  frame,  or  the  sources  of  disease  and 
death  will  linger  in  the  extremities,  which  it  has  not  force  .to 
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nnimate.  Upon  some  of  th€«e  relics  of  a  former  system 
Protestantism  miirht  in  time  confer  a  new  meaning  and  rela> 
t :  .1,  assimilating  them  as  it  were  to  its  own  constitution  and 
sending  its  own  life-blood  throngh  them.  Bat  others  it  was 
needful  to  throw  off  as  unhealthy  processes,  in  proportion  as 
it  gathered  strength  and  di£bsed  its  activity  through  the 
mass.  To  continue  mere  concessions  to  Romish  prejudices  a 
moment  kmger  than  was  absolutely  needful  would  have  been 
a  coofie  of  treatment  as  perilous  to  the  Church's  soundness 
as  it  would  be  injurious  to  a  convalescent  to  keep  him  still  in 
the  atmosphere  and  on  the  diet  of  a  sick-room. 

The  changes  which  the  frame  of  the  Church  underwent 
in  passing  nom  the  purity  of  the  Apostolic  to  the  complete 
and  lysiematiaed  corruption  of  the  Papal  state,  were  the 
symptooui  of  the  working  of  an  antichristian  spirit,  pre- 
>'ailing  more  and  more  in  every  age,  till  it  acquired  an  uni- 
versal predominance.  They  might  not  follow  one  another  by 
strict  rational  inference,  but  their  succession  was  nevertheless 
regolated  by  a  law  of  development.  Dry  logical  minds  like 
those  of  the  first  Nonjurors  might  attach  themselves  to  the 
mere  matter  of  any  of  these  forms  of  imperfect  development, 
the  inKtitntions  of  the  Cyprianic,  or  the  Athanasian,  or  the 
Bernardino  age,  without  being  forced  or  even  tempted  further. 
But  where  there  is  not  a  mere  one^ded  contact — where  the 
characteristioB  of  imperfectly  developed  Romanism  find  an 
aflSnity  not  merely  in  the  reason  but  in  the  tastes  and  senti- 
ments— the  imperfect  system  once  adopted  begins  to  perfect 
itself  again  in  obedience  to  the  Uw  of  its  nature,  like  an 
exotic  which,  though  itanred  and  stunted  in  an  uncongenial 
air,  revives  whm  transplanted  into  a  gpneenhonae,  and  recovers 
tlie  verdore  of  its  foliage  and  the  matnrt^  of  its  frnit.  Names 
and  OMges  which  have  lost  all  emphaab  or  even  significance 
to  the  Protestant  ear  and  mind,  still  retain  a  deep  and  preg- 
nant meaning  for  those  wboM  tempers  are  congenial  to  the 
spirit  fmm  which  they  had  emanated.  They  are  seeds  whieh 
want  only  n  friendly  soil  to  germinate  and  grow  anew.     Aa 
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one  note  of  a  once  fiuniliar  bnt  long-forgotten  air  will  8oin&- 
times  bring  back  the  whole  sequence  of  the  music, — as  one 
drop  of  the  poisonous  liquor  tasted  will  sometimes  revive  the 
feverish  thirst  of  the  reformed  drunkard, — as  one  token  of  its 
jojrs  or  sorrows  will  in  certain  states  of  feeling  restore  the 
whole  circle  of  our  youthful  remembrances  and  associations, — 
BO  to  minds  duly  predisposed  in  their  tendencies,  the  relics  of 
the  mediaeval  system  possess  a  sort  of  magical  potency  to 
create  afresh  that  system  which  formed  the  adequate  comple- 
ment of  their  ethical  aflSnities.  Let  us  take  an  instance  from 
the  way  in  which  the  mere  study  of  ecclesiastical  archaeology 
has  proved — most  unexpectedly — a  source  of  temptation  to 
Romanism  in  many  minds,  at  a  time  when  the  religious  at- 
mosphere was  filled  with  the  seeds  of  infection,  though  it  is  a 
study  that  at  other  times  or  by  other  minds  might  be  prose- 
cuted without  any  such  peril.  There  is  not  a  single  part  in 
the  structure  of  our  old  cathedrals  which  had  not  a  meaning. 
The  architecture  of  the  middle  ages  is  the  result  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  middle  ages — the  form  which  architecture,  in 
common  with  all  the  science  and  arts  and  manners  of  man- 
kind, took  from  the  singular  plastic  and  pervading  spirit  of 
those  ages.  To  a  severe  Protestant  mind,  that  architecture 
is  an  unmeaning  cypher  or  a  mere  piece  of  antiquarian 
pedantr}',  or  if  we  choose  to  regard  it  in  the  best  light  pos- 
sible, a  monument  of  conquered  error,  the  spoils  of  a  van- 
quitihed  foe  hung  up  in  the  sanctuary,  not  for  use  but  as  the 
record  of  victory.  But  to  other  minds  that  architecture,  like 
almost  all  other  media3val  relics,  is  a  powerfully  suggestive 
moral  principle.  Let  them  catch  but  the  sense  of  one  word 
in  the  cj'pher,  and  they  retrieve  at  once  the  whole  meaning. 
It  is  to  them  no  longer  antiquarian  lore,  but  knowledge  full 
of  practical  directions.  The  spoils  of  idolatry  are  taken  down 
to  be  used  to  the  profanation  of  God's  service. 

I  intend  in  the  next  lecture  to  open  up  some  of  the  causes 
which  prevented  the  full  canning  out  the  design  of  the 
Edwardian  Reformers.  The  chief  of  them,  I  think,  was  the 
alarm  which  our  rulers  felt  at  some   of  the   tendencies   of 
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tiltim-Protefltantism,  and  the  increasing  influence  of 
u..  u,..cvan  Reformation.  That  a  stoppage  did  take  place 
is  manifest,  and  let  os  not  be  ashamed  to  own  it.  Nobody  who 
calmly  considers  the  matter  can,  I  think,  maintain  that  our 
Church  needs  no  more  convenient  standing  legislature  than 
the  Uonses  of  Parliament  and  the  separate  Provincial  Convo- 
cations, which  are  the  only  machinery  we  have  been  left.  Few 
persons  will  serionsly  say  that  oar  Liturgical  Services  might 
not  be  nKne  conveniently  arranged  than  they  at  present  are ; 
and  fewer  still  will  contend  that  oar  ecclesiastical  courts  and 
our  ecclesiastical  law  are  the  very  perfection  of  practical 
human  wisdom ;  that  our  Dioceses  are  not  a  whit  too  large,  and 
our  Chapters  thoroughly  efficient.  Believe  me,  it  is  a  narrow 
insular  prejudice  which  assumes  that  our  excellent  constitu- 
tion in  Church  and  State  must  necessarily  be  the  most  perfect 
thing  of  the  kind  conceivable.  The  existing  structure  of 
oar  ecclesiastical  polity  is,  like  some  of  our  old  English 
oonntry  seats,  a  patchwork  of  many  designers,  and  in  the 
yarions  tastes  of  many  times.  There  is  the  Roman  pavement, 
the  Saxon  arch,  the  Norman  tower,  the  Tudor  mansion,  and 
the  modem  house.  Habit  and  veneration  for  the  home  of  our 
fathers  make  as  satisfied  to  pat  up  with  many  inconveniences 
and  inoongraities  in  the  old  edifice.  But  let  us  not  therefore 
be  so  foolish  as  to  maintain,  that  the  plan  is  the  most  regular 
and  the  arrangement  the  most  commodious  possiUe. 
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LECTURE  VIL 

INFLUEACE  OF  OENEVA   ON  THE  ENGLISH 
REFORMATION. 

Gentlemen, — We  come  now  to  consider  the  influence  of 
the  Genevan  upon  the  Engliuh  Reformation.  And  in  order 
thoroughly  to  understand  this,  we  must  take  a  survey  of  the 
causes  which  gave  to  Calvin  the  commanding  position  that 
he  occupied  among  the  Protestant  divines  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

As  soon  as  ever  the  Reformation  had  passed  through  its 
first  stage,  of  a  mere  assault  upon  the  corruptions  of  Roman- 
ism, and  it  became  necessary  to  train  an  order  of  pastors  who 
should  not  merely  be  controvertors,  but  instructors  of  the 
flock,  the  want  of  a  Manual  of  Divinity  began  to  be  sensibly 
felt.  The  hope  of  the  Protestant  Churches,  the  teachers  of 
the  rising  generation  in  a  pure  faith,  could  not  be  safely  left 
to  draw  their  own  lessons  in  positive  theology  from  the 
systems  of  Aquinas  or  Scotus,  deeply  tinctured  as  those 
systems  were  with  all  the  errors  from  which  the  Reformation 
sought  to  set  men  free.  Nay,  the  improved  taste,  as  well  as 
the  improved  knowledge,  of  the  age  imperatively  demanded 
something  more  liberal  in  the  style,  as  well  as  purer  in  the 
matter,  than  was  to  be  found  in  those  thorny  old  Scholastic 
treatises  whose  barbarisms  and  captious  subtleties  were  be- 
coming the  laughing-stock  of  Europe. 

To  supply  this  want  was  the  aim  of  Melanchthon's  *  Loci 
Communes ' — a  work  deeply  impressed  with  the  character  of 
the  author's  mind  ;  chaste,  candid,  and  clear,  with  an  anxious 
avoidance  of  exaggeration  and  an  almost  timid  modesty,  which 
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the  proud  and  vehement  who  long  tu  lead,  and  the  weak  who 
loni;  to  be  led,  will  always  mistake  for  feeblenefls,  and  in 
\vh:ch  none  but  the  beet  order  of  minds  will  be  aUe  to  re- 
co|niis0  the  features  of  true  intellectual  strength.  Hence 
many  were  disappointed  with  Melanchthon's  work,  disap- 
)K)int«d  at  that  which  was  really  one  of  its  chief  excellences, 
the  abienoe  of  a  complete  system,  and  the  avoidance,  to  a 
▼ety  great  extent,  of  any  blending  of  mere  human  science 
with  the  facts  of  revelation. 

The  6eld  was  thus  left  open  to  a  more  daring  competitor, 
and  soch  a  competitor  soon  appeared  in  the  person  of  John 
Calvin,  whose  '  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion '  soon 
eclipsed  by  their  brilliancy,  and  showy  appearance  of  scientific 
completeness,  the  more  humble  and  cautious  labours  of  his 
predecessor.  The  publication  of  Calvin's  '  Institutes  '  forms 
no  unimportant  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  The 
rapidity  and  permanence  of  the  effect  produced  by  it  upon 
paUic  opinion  has  been  ■carcely  ever  equalled.  Its  author 
rose  at  once  into  the  very  foremost  rank  of  great  men,  in  an 
age  prolific  almost  beyond  parallel  in  genius ;  and  his  work 
blooming  the  acknowledged  standard  of  faith  with  a  laige 
section  of  Protestants,  was  soon  regarded  with  the  profoundest 
rererence,  as  little  less  than  inspired.  Nay,  so  strongly  is  the 
impress  of  his  ability  stamped  upon  it,  that  even  those  who 
abominate  his  creed  and  cordially  dislike  his  moral  character, 
unite  with  his  adherents  in  their  loudest  praises  of  the  mas- 
culine vigour  and  penetrating  sagacity  which  it  displays. 
Notherthe  most  bigoted  Romanists  nor  the  kxest  Arminiant 
have  aver  denied  Calvin's  claims  to  inteUectoal  eminence. 
To  the  cUssical  elegance  and  cultivated  taste  of  Melanchthon, 
he  added  the  unwearied  energy  and  daontless  courage,  the 
unwavering  self-reliance,  the  unshaken  nerve,  the  command- 
ing  spirit  of  Lnth«r.  And  his  eloquence  held  a  sort  of 
middia  place  between  the  styles  of  the  two  great  German 
Befiormert.  It  was  naithmr  so  impeiooas  as  Lather's,  nor  so 
eqoable  and  onimpaMioned  as  Melanchthon's.  Bnt  it  had 
all  the  latter's  parity  witli  moob  of  the  foriMr's  glowing 
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fervour.  In  learninf^,  indeed,  he  most  yield  to  some  of  his 
contemporaries;  but  even  in  those  tasks  where  learning 
might  seem  most  requisite,  as  for  example  in  his  commentaries 
npon  Scripture,  his  surprising  aonteness  and  unfailing  in- 
genuity have  enabled  him  to  surpass  men  of  greater  erudition 
but  duller  parts.  He  was  apparently  grifted  with  a  marvellous 
power  of  seizing  upon  and  applying  at  once  just  those  parts 
of  knowledge  which  suited  his  immediate*  purpose,  without 
burdening  his  memory  with  anything  immaterial ;  and  so  dis- 
proportionate did  the  extent  of  his  theological  attainments 
ap})ear  to  the  brief  time  and  light  study  bestowed  in  gaining 
them  that,  says  Hooker,  *■  divine  knowledge  he  gathered  not 
by  hearing  or  reading,  but  by  teaching  others.  For  though 
thousands  were  debtors  unto  him  touching  knowledge  in  that 
kind,  yet  he  to  none,  but  only  to  God,  the  author  of  that 
most  blessed  fountain  the  Book  of  Life,  and  of  that  admirable 
dexterity  of  wit  ....  that  were  his  guides.' ' 

One  of  the  most  striking  powers  in  Calvin's  powerful  mind 
was  one  for  which  the  French  race,  as  a  race,  are  remarkable, 
the  power  of  lucid  systematic  arrangement.  And  it  may  be 
worth  while,  by  the  way,  to  notice  the  difference  between  the 
French  and  the  German  love  of  system.  The  French,  I 
think,  love  system  for  the  sake  of  the  elegance  of  the  effect. 
They  love  it  as  the  Greeks  loved  it,  for  the  beauty  of  har- 
monious order.  And  their  systems  are  accordingly,  like  a 
Grecian  edifice,  neat,  striking,  and  well-proportioned,  and 
easily  taken  in  at  a  glance.  But  the  Germans  love  system, 
or  construction,  for  its  own  sake,  and  therefore  the  more  intri- 
cate and  elaborately  complex,  like  an  old  Grothic  building,  the 
system  is,  the  greater  scope  in  short  it  affords  for  what 
craniologists  call  the  organ  of  constructiveness,  the  better  are 
they  pleased  with  such  systems.  Melanchthon  was  an  ex- 
ception to  the  genius  of  his  nation,  and  it  might  seem  at  first 
sight  that  so  are  generally  ourselves,  the  Anglo-Saxon  offset 
of  the  great  Teutonic  family.  For  certainly  the  English 
appear  to  be  the  least  systematic  of  philosophers,  whether 
*  Preface  to  Eeel.  Polity,  u.  1. 
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in  thtN>l<>^',  politics,  or  metaphysics.  Bat  tliis  may  be 
»ccount<'4l  for  by  obaerving  that  their  const nictiveness  ha« 
rather  taken  the  ooorae  of  a  mere  material  development  in 
t  he  founding  of  odoniee,  the  erection  of  edifices,  the  devising 
of  machinery,  and  the  amassing  of  fortunes. 

But  to  retam  :  if  Melanchthon's '  Commonplaces '  were 
complained  of  as  jejune,  imperfect,  and  hesitating,  certainly 
no  Buch  complaints  could,  with  any  shadow  of  plausibility,  be 
made  against  Calvin's  '  Institutes.'  There  was  no  gap  in  the 
oompaetneoB  of  his  theological  system.  Every  one  of  its  parts 
was  visibly  related  to  the  other,  and  the  connection  between 
them  so  close  and  intimate  that  scarce  anything  could  be 
withdrawn  or  inserted  without  spoiling  the  symmetry  of  the 
whole. 

I  need  not  toll  you  that  it  is  not  in  any  such  harmonioos 
•yatem  the  truths  of  revelation  are  delivered  in  revelation 
itself;  or  that,  in  order  to  give  them  such  a  semblance  of 
systematic  harmony,  it  is  necessary  to  blend,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  the  conclusions  of  human  science  with  the  naked 
facts  of  revelation;  or  again,  that  such  a  blending  must 
always  be  attended  with  many  dangers. 

All  tniths,  indeed,  we  know  beforehand  must  be  homo- 
geneoos  among  themselves;  but  the  ties  and  dependencies 
which  unite  the  several  parts  of  truth  into  an  harmonious 
.  are  known  perfectly  only  to  Him  whose  omniscient 
...:^.lcct  is  the  truth  itself.  And  portions  of  it  must,  to  finite 
beings,  for  ever  remain  but  as  broken  fragments,  whose  con- 
nection with  the  whole  it  is  impossible  satiBfiM:torily  to  trace. 

This  is  upecially  the  case  with  revealed  truths.    The  very 

circumstance  that  they  are  revealed,  i.e.  made  known  to  us  by 

a  inpematural  authority,  b  a  ttroDg  presumption  that  thej 

do  not  touoh  so  closely  upon  what  we  alrsady  know  aa  to  be 

diaoovarable  fWim  it;  that  they  have  their  proper  place  in 

■one  part  of  the  great  sjiton  of  truth  which  lies  beyond  the 

,nn  obwrvation ;  and  oonseqoently  that  in  seek- 

:  uose  firagmmits,  tlma  preaented  to  us  without  thmr 

nnectiona  and  dependenoies,  with  that  porticm  c^ 

\«>L.  It.  <1 
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knowledge  which  we  have  already,  by  our  nikturul  powers, 
mastered  and  systematised.  we  shall  nmr  instomi  of  mending 
the  harmony  of  the  whole. 

In  truth  Calvin,  I  am  afraid,  did  a  great  deal  to  restore 
that  unhappy  union  between  metaphysics  and  theology, 
which  the  Schoolmen  had  blessed  with  the  rites  of  the  Church, 
but  which  the  proper  office  of  the  Refonnation  was  to  termi- 
nate by  a  perpetual  divorce.  And  I  fear  that  much  of  the 
half-concealed  infidelity  of  the  later  Church  of  Geneva,  and  of 
its  sister  Churches,  was  the  natural  issue  of  this  ill-assorted 
match.  Calvin,  indeed,  himself  would  have  started  with 
alarm  and  disgust,  if  he  could  have  seen  the  portentous 
tenets  which,  in  after  ages,  were  put  forward  within  the 
bounds  of  his  own  communion  as  the  genuine  developments 
of  his  theology,  nor  do  I  at  all  say  that  they  are  logical  con- 
sequences from  it.  I  mean  only  that  when  once  the  pre- 
cedent has  been  set  of  importing  speculations  about  the 
freedom  of  the  will  and  the  laws  of  the  divine  foreknowledge 
into  the  Institutes  of  the  Christian  faith,  a  dangerous,  and 
an  unnecessarily  dangerous,  precedent  has  been  set,  and  an 
occasion  afforded  for  the  introduction  of  most  portentoos 
dogmas.  I  will  not  say  that  discussions  about  sucli  subjects 
as  '  fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute,'  should  be 
wholly  relegated  to  that  region  in  which  ^(ilton  has  described 
them  as  interesting  and  perplexing  the  minds  of  beings  more 
curious  after  knowledge  than  careful  of  duty,  but  I  am  sun? 
that  their  proper  place  is  not  in  the  pulpit  of  the  preacher  or 
the  chair  of  the  catechist ;  and  that  they  form  no  part  either 
of  the  milk,  or  of  the  strong  meat,  which  the  Apostles  have 
provided  for  the  aliment  of  either  babes  or  men  in  Christ. 

Still,  complete  and  well-proportioned  systems  in  theology 
and  in  philosophy  will  always  have  great  charms  for  the 
popular  mind ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  Calvin 
uwed  a  very  large  share  of  the  influence  which  he  exercised 
to  the  complete  and  well-proportioned  system  of  theology 
which  his  '  Institutes '  placed  at  once  in  the  hands  of  P*rotes- 
tant  divines.    It  furnished  them  at  once  with  something,  and 
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■omething  veiy  plausible,  to  thiDk  and  to  say  upon  all  the 
heads  of  their  science,  and  precluded  the  necessity  of  repair- 
ing to  the  old  and  poisoned  wells  of  doctrine  which  the  School- 
men had  so  largely  provided  for  that  purpose.  But  another 
qnaU^  which  enabled  Calvin,  upon  Luther's  retirement  from 
tlie  toene,  to  take  such  a  decided  lead  in  the  l*roteetant 
Chordiea,  was  that  extraordinary  capacity  for  business  which 
he  possessed  in  a  remarkaUe  degree^  and  in  which  Melanchthon 
was  notoriously  deficient.  Calvin,  like  Luther,  was  formed  for 
adion,  and,  like  him,  he  took  the  foremost  place  in  every 
action  he  engaged  in,  with  that  natural  supremacy  of  minds 
bom  for  command,  before  which  inferior  spirits  instinctively 
give  way.  He  was  a  man  collected  within  himself,  driring 
forward  his  great  objects  with  an  undeviating  consistency 
and  an  unremitting  force.  His  energy  was  not  the  effect  of 
transitofy  excitement,  but  the  habitual  tone  of  his  mind. 
And  his  ambition,  if  the  truth  must  be  spoken,  was  as  great 
as  his  abilities.  Not  content  with  an  absolute  dictatorship  in 
his  own  city  of  Geneva,  he  aspired  to  a  sort  of  primacy  over 
all  the  Protestant  Churches,  and  omitted  nothing  which  could 
strengthen  his  influence  in  eveiy  quarter.  Hooker,  in  the 
curious  MS.  which  he  drew  up  as  the  rough  sketch  of  a  reply 
to  some  of  his  Puritan  opponents,  has  remarked  upon  the 
number  of  Calvin's  dependents  both  abroad  and  at  home,  his 
intelligeooe  from  foreign  Churches,  his  correspondence  every- 
where with  the  chiefest,  his  industry  in  pursuing  them  which 
did  at  any  time  openly  either  withstand  his  proceedings  or 
gainsay  his  opinions  ;  and  he  takes  notice  that  Calvin's  writing 
bat  of  three  lines  in  di^praoe  of  any  roan  was  as  forcible 
as  any  proscription  througfaoot  all  Reformed  Chorches,  while 
his  rescripts  and  answers  were  considered  by  many  as  of 
equal  authority  with  Decretal  Epistles.*  From  this  practical 
tarn  of  mind,  Calvin  seems  to  have  been  led  to  form  the  grand 
dettgn  of  famishing  the  Reformation  not  only  with  a  system 

•  M8.  sous  oa  lbs  eepgr  of  Um  CkrUtUm  Uttm  pfMsnr»rt  la  C.a 
Oolk«».0sfofd.  sad  traaiaripl  of  tiM  MOM  In  Trinity  CoUafS.  Dahlia.  0m 
In  Kabk's  lid  irL  of  Hooksr.  Koto  to  toL  I.  p.  lSi..XoiTOSa 
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of  doctrine,  but  with  a  systftm  of  ecclesiastical  polity  also. 
He  saw  the  wonderful  power  which  K  '  n  derived  from  its 

well-compacted  spiritual  hierarchy,  i  :  ;  'lent  of  the  civil 
magistrate.  He  saw  the  weaknen  which  their  humiliating 
dependence  on  the  prince  infused  into  the  Churches  of  the 
Lutheran  communion  ;  and  he  aimed  at  giving  the  I^tes- 
tant  Churches  such  an  organisation  and  such  principles  of 
government  as  should  make  them  independent  of  the  State 
and  capable  of  ipdependent  action,  without  being  forced  to  fall 
back  upon  the  old  plans  of  sacerdotalism,  to  which  he  rightly 
perceived  that  the  genius  of  the  reformed  faith  and  worship 
was  repugnant.  Hence  he  was  led  to  extract,  as  he  thought, 
from  the  New  Testament,  that  scheme  of  Presbjrterianism 
which  has  found  its  full  development  nowhere  perhaps  so 
completely  as  in  Scotland. 

Now,  in  judging  that  the  Church  is  ori^nally  independent 
of  the  State,  Calvin,  no  doubt,  judged  aright.  And  if  he  had 
gone  on  to  separate  these  two  societies  entirely  in  their  aim 
and  character,  he  might  perhaps  have  guarded  his  scheme, 
as  successfully  as  human  infirmity  will  allow,  against  consider- 
able danger  either  of  predominating  interference  or  very 
violent  collision.  But  unfortunately  the  views  which  he 
entertained  of  the  magistrate's  office,  when  coupled  with  his 
views  of  Church  authority,  tended  almost  inevitably  to  make 
the  magistrate  almost  as  completely  the  slave  of  the  Church 
in  his  system,  as  he  is  in  the  system  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
For  the  magistrate  in  Calvin's  view  is  bound  to  repress  heresy 
and  false  doctrine  by  the  sword,  or  if  he  likes  it  better  by  the 
faggot,  ae  in  the  case  of  Servetus ;  and  he  is  bound  to  comfort, 
support,  and  strengthen  the  Church  in  every  possible  way  by 
the  exertion  of  his  power  and  influence. 

Now,  if  the  magistrate  be,  as  a  magistrate,  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  souls  of  his  people,  and  yet  he  is  only  a 
member,  without  any  greater  power  in  it  than  any  other  lay- 
member,  of  the  Church  which  is  also  entrusted  with  that  care, 
it  is  plain  that  the  magistrate  must  be  content  either  to  stand 
in  the  awkward  position  of  a  disobedient  and  schismatical 
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i  «r  of  the  Church,  or  become  the  mere  executioner  of  its 

tendency  of  Calvin's  scheme  of  discipline  to  lower 
;  >oaition  of  the  civil  magistrate,  was  probably  one  great 
II  why  his  plan  of  Church  government  was  regarded  with 

J ;i;sy  and  aversion  by  the  heads  both  of  Church  and  State 

in    Kn^and   during   the  reigns  of    Edward  and  Elizabeth, 

_h,  during  that  same  period,  some  of  them  were  warm 

—  of  his  theological  system.     Indeed,  even  his  theo- 

vvith  no  great  favour  from  Cranmer  or  Ridley,  or 

Latimer  or  Hooper,  and  there  are  extant  letters  from  Melanch- 

t!  '     English  prelates  to  provide  a  check  to  the 

S-  ,  IIS,  as  he  calls  them,  to  which  the  new  Zeno 

was   addicted.*     But  other  men   of   much   weight   in   our 

Church  had  even  then  embraced  it,  and  in  Elizabeth's  reign 

it   is  curious  to  remark  that  Archbishop  Whitgifl  was,  as 

the  Lambeth  Articles  show,  almost  equally  zealous,  at  once  for 

enforcing  the  Calvinistic  theology  and  resisting  the  Calvinistic 

discipline. 

Our  divines  did,  indeed,  in  general  agree  with  Calvin  in 

holding  that  spiritual  things  and  the  cure  of  souls  fell  within 

the  magistrate's  province,  but  then  they  commonly  assigned 

him  a  right  of  veto  upon  the  Church's  acts,  of  control  over  her 

ministers  in  their  highest  functions,  and  of  exemption  from 

ial  ecclesiastical  censures.     And  while  the  sovereign  was 

'•"nosed  to  patronise  such  views  of  his  prerogative,  he 

^^  ally  strongly  opposed  to  such  as  would  rob  him  of 

ludf  his  dignity.     He  would  have  deemed  it  a  thing  hardly 

worth  his  troaUe  to  free  himself  from  the  spiritual  power  of 

the  Pbpe,  only  to  place  himself  under  the  spiritual   ))ower  of 

his  own  subjects,  and  those  not  high  and  dignified  prelates, 

but  the  poorest  of  the  clergy  and  porhapN  the  Km-est  of  the 

liiitv.  who  from  the  republican  character  of  I'rt'^bytvrianism, 

'  at  any  time  play  an  influential  part  in  the  religious  as- 

James  I.  expresMHl.  in  hit*  homely  way.  pretty  much 

I..-      '  •••*g  of  all  theTndorand  Stuart  princes  on  this  subject, 

*  .S-«.'  in  Laumii-r.  Itamutom  J^i-tmrr.  i>i>   °J.7t>   I.  rf.  pfv  410  It  aikI  4il. 
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when  he  told  the  PuritatiH  at  Haiupton  ('i)urt,  '  If  you  aim 
at  a  Sc-ottish  Presbytery,  it  agreeth  as  well  with  monarchy  as 
God  and  the  devil.  Then  Jack  and  Tom,  and  Will  and  Dick 
shall  meet  and  censure  me  and  my  Council.  iStay,  I  pray 
you,  for  one  seven  years  before  you  demand  it,  and  then  if 
you  find  me  grow  pursy  and  fat,  I  may,  perchance,  hearken 
unto  you ;  for  that  government  will  keep  me  in  breath,  and 
give  me  work  enough.** 

Probably,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  sense  of  the  power 
which  such  a  plan  of  Church  government  threw  into  the  hands 
of  the  religious  leaders  of  the  people  which,  unknown  to  them- 
selves, fanned  in  the  minds  of  some  of  his  immediate  disciples 
their  zeal  for  that  scheme  into  so  fierce  a  flame.  Certain  it  is 
that  from  being  at  first  considered  only  the  best  and  purest,  it 
soon  began  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  lawful  form  of  Church 
government,  and  as  claiming  establishment  on  the  ground  of 
an  unalterable  and  indefeasible  Divine  Right,  which  kings 
and  people  were  required  to  submit  to  at  their  peril.  This 
resemblance  between  the  Romanists  and  ultra-Protestants, 
and  the  contrast  between  them  and  the  Church  of  England, 
has  been  strongly  brought  out  by  an  authority  whom  good 
churchmen  in  these  countries  used,  when  I  was  young, 
to  hold  in  special  reverence — I  mean  Bishop  Sanderson. 
'The  Papist,'  says  he,  in  his  eloquent  defence  of  English 
Episcopacy,  'groundeth  the  Pope's  cecumenical  supremacy 
upon  Christ's  command  to  l*eter  to  execute  it,  and  to  all 
the  flock  of  Christ  (princes  also  as  well  as  all  others)  to 
submit  to  him  as  to  their  universal  Pastor.  The  Presby- 
terian crieth  up  his  model  of  government  and  discipline 
(although  minted  in  the  last  bygone  century)  as  the  very 
sceptre  of  Christ's  kingdom,  whereunto  all  kings  are  bound 
to  submit  theirs,  making  it  as  unalterable  and  inevitably 
neoeflsary  to  the  being  of  a  Church  as  the  Word  and  Sacra- 
ments are.  The  Independent  Separatist  also,  upon  that 
grand  principle  of  Puritanism,  common  to  him  with  the 
Presbyterian  (the  very  root  of  almost  all  the  sects  in  the 
♦  ColUer'B  Ecel.  Hist,  of  Great  Britain,  ii.  p.  681. 
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world)  viz.,  that  notlilng  is  to  be  ordered  in  Church  mattera, 
other  or  otherwise  than  Christ  hath  appointed  in  Hiu  Word, 
holdeth  that  any  company  of  people  gathered  together  by 
mutual  consent  in  a  Church  way,  is  jure  divino  free  and 
absolato  withm  itself  to  govern  it«elf  by  such  rules  as  it  shall 
judge  agreeable  to  God's  Word,  without  dependence  upon 
any  but  Christ  Jesus  alone,  or  subjecUon  to  any  prince, 
prelate,  or  human  person  or  consistory  whatsoever.  All  these 
(yon  see)  do  not  only  claim  a  jus  didmtm,  and  that  of  a  very 
high  nature,  but  in  setting  down  their  opinions,  seem  in  some 
expresses  tending  to  the  diminution  of  the  ecclesiastical 
sapremacy  of  princes.  Whereas  the  Episcopal  party  neither 
meddle  with  the  power  of  princes,  nor  are  ordinarily  very 
forward  to  press  the  ju»  (iiWnrim,  but  rather  purposely 
decline  the  mentioning  of  it,  as  a  term  subject  to  miscon- 
stmctitHi,  or  else  so  interpret  it  as  not  of  necessity  to  import 
any  more  than  an  Apostolical  institution.'  (p.  40.) 

But  to  return :  upon  the  errand  of  establishing  the 
Calvinistic  discipline,  Knox  (whose  character  was  a  sort  of 
coarse  likeness  of  his  masters)  came  to  head  the  turbulent 
Reformers  of  the  Scottish  Church ;  and  Cartwright  (a  man 
far  inferior  to  Knox  in  the  talents  of  a  demagogue,  and 
having  to  work  under  much  less  favourable  circumstances) 
undertook,  with  Travera  as  his  coadjutor,  a  similar  experi- 
ment in  Kn^'land.  The  old  childish  contest  about  par- 
ticular cfrf monies  and  vestments,  though  still  kept  up  as 
famishing  popular  topics  of  declamation,  became  now  a 
matter  of  secondary  importance.  The  great  object  was  the 
introduction  of  'The  Discipline;'  and  the  war  was  soon 
rr>galariy  opened  by  the  two  famous  'Admonitions'  to  Par- 
liament, st'tting  forth  its  duty  touching  a  reform  in  matters 
eccleaiastical.  Tlieir  first  raooeas  was  surprising.  It  seemed 
fur  a  while  likely  that  the  citadel  might  be  carried  bj 
assault.  *  It  may  be  remembered,'  says  Qeorge  Cranmer  in 
his  Iftter  to  Hooker,  '  tlmt  at  first  the  greatest  part  of  the 
learned  in  thi>  land  were  either  eagerly  affected,  or  fiiTOor- 
ably  inclined  that  way.     The  books  then  written  for  the 
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j)art  then  savoured  of  tin*  diRciplinnn'  style;  it  s^mudeU 
everywhere  in  pulpits,  and  in  the  common  phrase  of  men's 
speech :  the  contrary  part  b^;an  to  fear  they  had  taken  a 
wrong  course :  many  which  impugned  the  discipline,  yet  so 
impugned  it,  not  as  not  being  the  better  form  of  government, 
but  as  not  so  convenient  for  our  state  in  regard  of  dangerous 
innovations  likely  to  grow.  One  man  alone  there  was,  to 
speak  of  (whom  let  no  suspicion  of  flatter}*  deprive  of  his 
deserved  commendation),  who,  in  the  difiidence  of  the  one 
part,  and  courage  of  the  other,  stood  in  the  gap,  and  gave 
others  respite  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  defence ;  which 
by  the  sudden  eagerness  and  violence  of  their  adversaries  had 
otherwise  been  prevented.*  * 

The  person  to  whom  Cranmer  here  refers  was  Dr.  (after- 
wanls  Archbishop)  Whitgift,  who,  in  a  short  answer  to  the 
Admonitions,  exposed  the  sophistry  of  their  arguments  and 
the  danger  of  their  principles  with  great  vigour  and  cogency 
of  reason.  This  called  forth  a  reply  from  Cartwright,  and 
that  again  an  elaborate  defence  from  Whitgift. 

The  combatants  were  not  ill-matched.  Cartwright  pos- 
sessed, at  any  rate,  that  intense  activity  of  mind  which  seems 
almost  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  genius  in  men  of 
moderate  parts.  Every  page  of  his  writings  betrays  evident 
tokens  of  inordinate  pride  and  self-conceit ;  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  which  was  a  stiff"  obstinacy  in  all  his  opinions, 
and  a  preconceived  contempt  for  everj^thing  that  could  be 
alleged  against  them.  To  a  great  command  of  words,  a  flow- 
ing style,  a  considerable  skill  in  the  lower  kinds  of  rhetoric, 
he  unit,ed  that  inexhaustible* capacity  of  mistaking  or  begging 
the  real  question,  and  that  fertility  in  irrelevant  declamation, 
which  enable  a  controvertist  to  dispute  for  ever  on  the  wrong 
side.  His  reading  was  great  and  multifarious,  but  undigested. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  whom  Bentley  described  as  having 
large  appetites  and  weak  digestions :  and  his  '  Greek  and 
Tjatin  sentences,  unchewed,  came  up  again  for  the  most  part 
unchanged.' 

*  lo  Keble'tf  Hooker,  vol.  ii.  p.  598. 
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Except  only  in  the  indefatigable  activity  for  which  they 
were  both  remarkable,  Whitgift  was  the  %'ery  opposite  of  his 
antagcmiBt.     His  learning  was  solid,  bnt  not  extensive ;  yet 
such  was  his  dexterity  and  promptness  of  application,  that 
><xl  him  in  better  stead  than  Cartwright's  unwieldy  oru- 
......»a.     His  style  is  homely,  quite  devoid  of  that  periodic 

structure  and  those  oratorical  embellishments  which  Cart- 
wright  affected,  and  closely  resembling  the  strong,  clear,  and 
nervous  English  of  our  early  Reformers.  An  acute  and  expert 
logician,  he  poeoeaoed,  moreover,  that  Marge  sound  roundabout 
■ease'  which  (according  to  Locke)  is  the  great  distinction 
be^een  a  man  of  sense  and  mere  verbal  chicaners.  Yet  it 
most  not  be  denied  that,  from  want  of  a  philosophical  know- 
ledge <^  human  nature,  he  is  apt  to  estimate  an  argument 
aoocwtling  to  its  logical  value  alone,  and  to  think  that  he  has 
dene  enough  when  he  has  shown  its  worthlessness  in  this 
renpect,  without  going  to  the  bottom  of  those  complicated 
dices,  mistakes,  and  confusions,  which  gave  it  plausi- 
'  •  V  in  the  popular  mind.  His  gpreateet  fault,  however,  was 
hi>  choleric  disposition.  He  loses  all  temper  at  Cartwright's 
perpetual  peUUime§  prindpiiy  breaks  out  into  uncontrollable 
impatience  at  his  hollow  periods  and  wordy  harangues ;  and 
often  cannot  even  restrain  himself  from  bursting  into  personal 
invectives  against  his  old  opponent.  To  this  indeed — I  mean 
the  personal  reflections — both  the  combatants  are  too  prone. 
But  Cartwri^t's  is  the  bitter  disdain  and  deep-seated  hostility 
of  a  stem  and  arrogant  mind ;  while  Whitgift  evinces  rather, 
like  Gratiano,  the  paaaioDate  and  sudden  violence  of  a  warm 
and  hasty  temper. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  IWence,  Whitgift  was 
raised  to  the  Bench;  and  seeing  Cartwright  still  pertina- 
ciously keeiMi^  ap  the  contest,  in  a  happy  hour  for  the  Churt^h 
of  England,  be  selected  Richard  Hooker  to  take  his  place  in 
the  oootfovarsy.  To  say  that  Hooker  wm  learned,  if  by  learn- 
ing we  mean  mere  extent  or  variety  of  reading,  is  but  small 
praise.  In  this  sense  Cartwright  was  at  least  his  equal, 
I)erha|M  hi«  iiU|)erior  in  erudition.     But  Hooker  was  not  one 
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ul'  iLoiie  pedantic  schulara  whu  *  Heeiu  to  liuve  been  nt  a  banquet 
of  lanf^a^ies  and  stolen  away  the  scraps.'  He  had  fed  his 
mind  upon  the  wholesome  nutriment  of  learning.  The  wisdom, 
the  eloquence,  the  imagery  of  ancient  sages,  orators,  and  poets, 
had  become  assimilated  (as  it  were)  with  the  substance  of  his 
own  thoughts,  and  wrought  into  the  very  bone  and  muscle  of 
his  native  genius.  Profound  without  obscurity ;  imaginative 
yet  not  fanciful ;  a  mighty  master  of  the  passions,  but  ever 
loving  first  to  convince  the  reason,  he  enlightened  the  under- 
standing while  he  touched  the  heart.  With  a  soul  that  rose 
superior  to  all  the  petty  quarrels  of  faction,  he  seemed 
designed  as  the  proper  guardian  of  truth  and  moderation  in 
an  age  of  narrow  bigotry  and  cross-grained  fanaticism.  Such 
a  man,  combining  in  rare  union  the  Schoolman's  speculative 
acuteness  which  the  Statesman's  practical  wisdom — yet  meek 
and  cliaritable  though  a  polemic,  and  deeply  pious  though  a 
politician — such  a  man  as  this  deserves  the  proud  title  of  the 
glory  of  the  English  priesthood.  I^ng  may  the  Church  which 
he  defended  revere  his  memorj-,  and  profit  by  his  labours,  and 
her  sons  to  the  remotest  posterity,  imbibing  the  generous 
principles  which  he  advocated,  preserve  unimpaired  that 
goodly  structure  of  Ecclesiastical  polity,  which  consecrated  by 
the  memory  of  holy  men  and  martyrs  of  our  religion,  has 
proved  so  long  the  inviolable  shrine  of  the  purest  faith  in 
Christendom ! 
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THE  ROYAL  SUPREMACY  FROM  HESRY  VIIL  TO   THE 
RESTORATION. 

Gextlemew, — The  transcendent  authority  of  the  sovereign 
in  England  may  be  said  to  have  been  at  its  meridian  from 
Henrj-  VIII.  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Under  James  I.  (notwith- 
standing all  his  boasted  kingcraft)  it  began  visibly  to  decline, 
and  the  attempt  of  his  unhappy  saocessor  to  carry  it  even 
higher  than  it  ever  rose  before,  served  only  to  precipitate  its 
extinction.  Henry  VII.,  through  the  whole  course  of  his 
long  and  peac>eful  nMgn,  had  employed  all  the  art«  of  a  crafty 
and  un8crupulou.s  policy  to  break  the  power  of  his  nobles; 
and  a  favourable  conjuncture  of  events  had  rendered  his  pro- 
ject eminently  (dicressful.  The  necessary  consequence  of  this 
was,  to  throw  additional  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  Com- 
mons ;  who,  now  beginning  to  take  some  repose  from  the  con- 
stant feuds  in  which  they  had  been  engaged  by  the  oppressive 
Harons,  wore  well  disposed  to  prefer  the  settled  and  quiet 
Kway  of  a  Hin^l(>  su]MTior  to  the  eternal  diaseofiims  of  a  mul- 
titude of  ambitiouM  chiefs.  Furthermore,  the  king  was  at 
once  avaricious  and  fond  of  power.  He  not  only  love<I  riches 
for  their  own  sake,  but  he  felt  aim)  that  the  treasures  he  had 
amassed  had  given  him  advantages  which  few  of  his  most  for- 
tanate  predeoenmrt  bad  enjoyed,  lioth  these  motives  made 
him  an  encoarager  of  commerce  and  manufacturet*.  And  thus 
the  first  eflfect  of  the  improvement  of  the  Summons  wan  the 
exaltation  of  the  royal  prerogative  by  means  of  that  very  body 
who  t*.  '*        •   '     '  '  '  '     'ing 

rh'vk  •  .,v- 
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iiuMit  of  prosix'rity  ami  inde{)eiidene(>  liiul  niisi'd  their  spirit ; 
when  the  gradual  diffusion  of  information  had  increased  their 
intelligence,  and  brought  them  to  know  their  rights  as  well 
as  their  duties ;  when  the  royal  tyranny  came  to  be  con- 
sidered as  it  was  in  itself,  and  not  merely  in  comparison  with 
the  more  harassing  domination  of  a  set  of  inferior  lords,  the 
Commons  began  to  entertain  the  will,  and  to  find  that  they 
had  the  power,  to  set  bounds  to  exorbitancies  of  this  enormous 
and  undefined  authority. 

The  support,  then,  of  the  Commons,  upon  which  Henry  VII. 
liojK'd  to  build,  as  one  of  the  props  of  his  edifice  of  despotism, 
was  destined  to  prove  an  insecure  foundation.  However,  it 
served  his  purpose  for  a  time.  The  dominion  of  the  Barons 
was  now  fairly  broken,  and  the  prince  might  have  enjoyed 
the  full  plenitude  of  absolute  sway,  but  for  one  chain  which 
still  hung  heavily  u}X)n  the  royal  sceptre.  This  was  the  power 
of  the  Pope.  But  from  this,  too,  the  headstrong  spirit  of  his 
sou  soon  set  it  free,  and  the  transference  of  the  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  to  the  Crown,  convert^^l  the  Church,  which  had 
before  been  his  most  dangerous  rival,  into  the  most  efficient 
and  supple  engine  of  prerogative.  But  in  effecting  this  great 
revolution,  Henry  VIII.  had  been  compelled  to  call  up  a 
spirit  which  he  sought  in  vain  to  conjure  down  when  its  task 
had  been  performed.  Public  opinion,  once  brought  to  bear, 
was  found  to  possess  a  force  which  it  was  impossible  to 
resist ;  and  many  of  those,  with  whom  the  necessity  of  the 
times  comj>elled  Cranmer  and  Somerset  to  work  upon  public 
opinion,  held  tenets  as  little  favourable  to  regal  as  to  papal 
supremacy. 

These  men  belonged  to  the  party  which  afterwards  became 
so  celebrated  under  the  title  of  Puritans.  Their  opinions 
were  partly  composed  out  of  the  prejudices  of  the  old  gos- 
pellers, driven  by  persecution  into  a  fanatical  opposition  to 
the  established  state  of  things,  and  partly  derived  from  ^u 
extravagant  admiration  for  the  discipline  as  well  as  the  doc- 
trines of  Calvin,  contracted  by  many  during  their  exile,  and 
heightened  by  the  influence  of  the  foreign  Reformers.    Many 
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of  them  too,  no  doubt,  were  men  of  an  ambitious  and  domineer- 
inf^  spirit,  who  thought  no  Reformation  could  be  effectual 
that  was  not  violent,  and  were  thirsting  to  play  a  like  im- 
portant part  in  England  as  their  brother  preachers  had  played 
in  So  •'  1  Cf««neva.     Tlieir  object  was  not  toleration,  but 

the  e>-  nt  of  the  discipline  (as  they  called  it)  upon 

the  ni  "  former  Establishment  and  the  ancient  hier- 

archy '•♦>  careful  to  distinguish  between 

the  nui.-*  cat  bulk  of  the  Puritans  ;  for  it 

would  be  u  to  the  whole  body  all  the  defi- 

nitely factious  principles  which  the  leaders  avowed.  They 
were  f       '  -n   of  captious  and  over-scrupu- 

loos  III  ,     !i  little  more  indulgence  in  their 

whims  and  singularities  might  have  kept  in  good  humour, 
till  Uie  peaceful  influence  of  common  sense  and  enlightened 
liberality  had  put  their  extravagances  out  of  countenance, 
but  whom  the  ill-timed  severity  of  the  Court  ultimately  exas- 
perated into  sedition. 

Henry  VIII.'s  real  quarrel  was  not  with  the  doctrines  but 
the  power  of  the  Pope,  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth  was  well 
disposed  to  favour  the  Roman  Catholics  if  they  would  make 
a  foil  acknowledgment  of  her  independent  authority.  Hence 
she  was  anxioos  to  eflfect  a  compromise  between  them  and  the 
Church  of  England,  thinking  that  if  she  could  only  make  the 
h  her  own  instrumfnt,  the  more  it  was  surrounded  with 

lustanoee  of  splendour  and  recommended  to  the  people 

by  old  aiaociations  and  long  preecription,  the  better  fitt<>d 
it  would  be  to  support  her  abaolnte  power.  But  there  were 
many  bye  ends,  and  even  weakneseeti  which  prevented  her 
from  acting  steadily  on  this  principle.  The  avarice  of  herself 
and  her  favourites  gave  occasion  to  that  disgraceful  system  of 
sacrilege  and  extortion  by  which  the  Chnrch  was  so  ihame- 
fuUy  dilapidated  ■■  to  be  nnable,  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
to  ret4un  even  its  jnst  influence  or  command  even  a  decent 
share  of  respect ;  while  bM*  nervous  dread  of  becoming  herself 
ensUved  by  the  very  power  which  she  sought  to  work  by, 
indnced  her  sometimes  to  play  the   Puritans  against  the 
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Bishops,  and  oppuiie  taction  to  faction  in  the  Church  as  well 
as  in  the  State.  However,  the  general  bent  of  her  policy  was 
obvious  enough.  Hence  the  patriots,  by  a  natural  revolsioij, 
b^an  gp*adnally  to  adopt  the  most  ultra-refurming  opinions, 
and  to  consolidate  that  fatal  •  alliance  with  the  Puritan 
leaders  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  constitution.  Not 
that  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  country  party  adopted  the 
Puritan  theory  of  Church  polity ;  on  the  contrary  they  were,  I 
think,  at  least  as  Erastian  as  the  Queen  herself.  But  th^ 
thought  they  saw  in  the  splendour  of  the  Prelacy  the  marks 
of  a  power  inimical  to  their  liberties ;  they  wished  to  have 
the  supremacy  conferred  upon  the  Parliament  instead  of  the 
Prince;  and  though  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  they 
were,  until  a  late  period,  P*resbyterian8,  yet  they  certainly 
from  the  first  desired  to  introduce  a  more  moderate  and  eco- 
nomical hierarchy  than  they  found  established.  The  Church 
had  been  the  great  bulwark  of  prerogative  ;  and  it  was  there- 
fore, by  its  very  nature,  one  of  the  points  upon  which  the 
Commons  formed  their  earliest  attacks.  With  this  party  were 
mixed  up  a  set  of  irreligious  politicians,  few,  but  considerable 
in  station  and  talents,  who  were  totally  indifferent  to  all  forms 
of  Church  government  in  themselves,  but  who  were  anxious 
to  overturn  both  Church  and  State,  in  order  that  they  might 
enjoy  the  plunder  of  the  one,  and  get  the  management  of  the 
other  into  their  own  hands. 

These  men,  of  course,  made  no  scruple  of  working  with 
any  agents  who  had  extensive  influence  with  the  populace ; 
and  this  qualification  the  Puritan  clergy  possessed  in  no  small 
degree.  The  more  discreditable  arts  by  which  this  influence 
was  acquired  and  maintained  have  been  described  by  Hooker, 
in  the  Preface,  with  that  lively  graphic  distinctness  which 
characterises  all  his  historical  sketches ;  and  by  Hobbes  in  his 
'  Behemoth '  with  that  sarcastic  bitterness  and  one-sided  force, 
which  are  equally  characteristic  of  the  satires  which  he  was 
pleased  to  call  his  histories.  But  to  these  must  be  added, 
their  skill  and  diligence  in  preaching  and  in  private  confer- 
ence ;  their  plausible  though  shallow  logic ;  their  warm  and 
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stirring  eloquence ;  but  above  all  the  austere  sanctity  of  their 
manners,  and  the  ferrour  of  aealoos  devotion  by  which  they 
appeared  to  be  actuated. 

It  i»  lamentable  to  think  how  little  was  done  by  the  Court 
in  any  reasonable  way  to  counterwork  a  set  of  men  who 
enjoyed  sach  remarkaUe  advantages.  The  Queen  strangely 
overrated  the  efficiency  of  coercion,  and  underrated  the  force 
of  opinion.  Instead  of  taking  care  to  rear  and  provide  for  a 
learned  and  competent  preaching  ministry,  who  might  beat 
the  Puritans  at  their  own  weapons,  she  would  prohibit  preach- 
ing altogether;  deprive  the  Nonconformists,  and  yet  not  supply 
their  places  with  any  better.  Instead  of  reforming  the  abuses 
of  prophesyings,  she  suppressed  them.  Instead  of  distinguish- 
ing between  well-grounded  and  unreasonable  complaints,  she 
would  admit  of  no  questioning  whatever  of  anything  once 
enjoined.  However,  towards  the  latter  end  of  her  reign, 
through  the  prudent  management  of  Archbishop  Whitgift, 
some  of  these  defects  b^;an  to  be  remedied ;  and  such  was 
tke  effect  which  began  to  be  produced  by  the  writings  of  that 
great  prelate  in  defence  of  the  Church,  and  those  of  Saravia, 
Sutclifle,  Cooper,  Bridges,  and  Hooker,  that  the  Puritan  apolo- 
gists (who  generally  belonged  to  the  worst  section  of  the 
party)  were  driven  from  the  field  and  reduced  to  an  igno- 
minious silence.  How  much  their  spirit  had  been  broken  ap- 
peared plainly  from  the  altered  tone  of  their  leaders  when  they 
addressed  James  I.  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne;  and  I 
think  it  probable  that  if  that  prince  had  been  really  disposed 
to  maintain  the  English  constitution,  and  to  amend  what  was 
in  truth  objectionable  in  the  Church,  he  might  have  closetl 
this  gaping  woond,  and  healed  those  dissensions  which  then 
threaUmed,  and  finally  produced  a  fatal  termination. 

But  James  entertained  plans  inoonaistent  with  such  a 
coarae  of  proceeding.  He  had  deviaed  an  elaborate  toheme 
of  deepoUam,  and  the  maintenance  of  all  its  instruments  was 
eiientiil  to  iti  exaootion.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ambition 
and  small  courage,  of  CKtraordiiiary  sagacity,  but  of  still  more 
egregious  vanity  and  weakness,  so  that  he  was  often  bullied 
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or  coaxed  by  his  favonntes  (and  what  ignominious  tt 
were  they!)  into  measares  which  ho  plainly  porcpiv.  1   i     !. 
unjust  or  even  minous.     When  he  had  provoked  rt - 
he  wantod  firmness  to  crush  it,  and  too  often   preferr.  I  ;i 
disgraceful  retreat  to  a  hazardous  encounter.     He  had  litiK- 
regard  to  his  own  or  the  nation's  honour ;  and  by  his  un- 
dignified conduct,  80  different  from  that  of  the  Tudor  princes, 
taught  the  people  to  regard  the  Crown  with  less  of  awful 
respect  than   they   had   hitherto  been   accustomed   to   feel 
towards  it.     His  reign  was  peaceful   indeed,  but  pregnant 
with  the  seeds  of  dissension ;  while,  to  use  the  quaint  words 
of  N.  Bacon,  '  he  spake  peace  abroad  and  sang  lullaby  at 
home ;  yet  like  a  dead  calm  in  a  hot  spring,  treasured  up  satl 
distempers  against  a  back-winter.' 

James's  outrageous  ill-treatment  of  his  last  Parliament 
but  one  had  roused  a  general  spirit  of  opposition  to  arbitrary 
power,  which  his  mean  concessions  to  the  last  had  rather 
encouraged  than  appeased.  His  marriage  treaties,  first  with 
Spain  and  then  with  France  (the  two  natural  enemies,  as 
they  were  then  r^arded,  of  England)  had  excited  a  no  less 
general  dread  of  Popery,  amounting  almost  to  a  panic.  His 
patronage  of  Arminianism  towards  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign  (unluckily  contemporaneous  with  his  increased  indul- 
gence to  the  Romish  recusants)  created  an  inseparable  con- 
nection in  the  popular  mind  between  those  three  great  terrors 
of  the  times.  Popery,  Arminianism,  and  Arbitrary  Power. 
Doctrinal  Calvinism  had  spread  widely  in  England  under  the 
patronage  of  Whitgift  and  Abbot,  and  of  James  himself  in 
the  first  years  of  his  reign.  Its  maintainers,  among  whom 
were  the  principal  patriots,  considered  it  as  exclusively  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  looked  upon  Ar- 
minians  as  little  better  than  Papists  in  disguise.  Indeed,  in 
most  of  the  points  wherein  they  differed  from  Calvinists,  the 
Arminians  did  approach  more  nearly  to  what  was  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  among  Romanists, — as  in  free  will,  justification, 
and  the  possibility  of  falling  from  grace.  The  prejudice  thus 
created  against  them  as  innovators,  and  what  was  worse.  Popish 
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innovatore,  was  still  further  inflamed  by  some  pecaliariUes  of 
the  Arminian  divinee  of  the  time,  in  no  way  neoeamrily  con- 
nected with  their  distinctive  reli^ous  creed.  Such  were  a 
taste  for  splendoor  and  ceremony  in  public  worship,  and  the 
inculcation  of  the  principles  of  passive  obedience  and  the 
divine  right  of  kings.  It  was  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that 
the  Parliament,  when  they  began  to  intermeddle  in  Church 
matters  against  the  Crown  (a  claim  of  theirs  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  ever  obstinately  opposed)  should  commence  by 
endeavottring  to  check  what  they  looked  upon  as  heretical  in- 
noivatioiiB  of  Arminians  against  the  current  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  Charles  I.  no  doubt  acted  wisely  as  well  as  justly 
in  opposing  them  here.  But,  like  all  his  wise  and  just  acts,  it 
was  done  ungraciously,  and  accompanied  with  circumstancee 
of  extreme  folly  and  impropriety.  At  the  same  time  that 
he  protected  Montague,  he  pardoned,  and  rewarded  with  a 
bi.shopric,  Main  waring  also,  who  had  been  de8er\'edly  im- 
peached for  preaching  the  absolute  power  of  the  sovereign. 
Was  it  not  natural  for  the  jealousies  of  a  free  Protestant  people 
to  be  excited,  when  they  saw  such  measured  taken  by  a  king 
many  of  whose  ministers  were  avowed  Romanists ;  who  had  an 
establishment  of  Romanist  priests  in  his  own  palace,  himself 
nnder  the  inflaence  of  a  bigoted  and  unfeeling  Romanist  prin- 
cms;  who  had  agreed  that  hischildn>n,  till  theag(>  of  thirteen, 
should  be  reared  by  Romanists ;  who  entertained  a  Papal  envoy 
in  his  capital ;  and  who  compounded  with  his  Romish  subjects, 
for  a  som  of  money,  for  all  their  transgressions  of  the  penal 
laws,  past,  present^  and  to  come  ?  But  it  was  in  Archbishop 
Ijaud,  the  king's  prime  favourite  and  adviser,  that  the 
PttritiMis  thought  they  saw  the  very  personification  of  the 
mystery  of  iniquity,  which  was  to  issue  in  the  establishment 
of  Popery  upon  the  rains  of  gospel  truth  and  civil  freedom. 
In  the  present  sge,  we  can  perceive  that  the  charge  of  a 
deUberato  Popish  plot  urged  against  him  wss  wholly  antroe, 
and  arose  partly  from  malictoos  slander  and  partly  finom  pr»- 
jndioe  and  misoMiospCaon.  But  wo  mu«it  make  allowance  fbr 
the  temper  of  men  at  ilmt  timo,  and  the  real  causes  which 
VOL.  It.  B 
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they  had  for  aeriona  spprehenaion.  Laad  waa,  indeed,  sincere 
in  hia  attachment  to  the  Church  and  King.  But  hia  Church 
waa  a  persecuting  hierarchy,  and  hia  King  an  arbitrary 
monarch.  Laud  perceived  with  concern  the  growing  dis- 
taste which  prevailed  towarda  the  externals  of  religion,  and 
grrieved  to  aee  how  little  the  public  worship  of  the  Church 
resembled  the  model  which  he  found  in  the  works  of  the 
Fathers.  It  may  be  granted  that  he  was  naturally  fond  of 
forms  and  outward  pomp ;  but  it  is  fair  to  add  also,  that  he 
was  actuated  by  a  better  motive  in  risking  so  much  for  their 
sake,  at  a  time  the  most  unpropitious  that  can  be  imagined  for 
such  an  attempt.  He  considered,  no  doubt,  that  as  the  mass 
of  mankind  are  more  affected  by  sensible  than  by  spiritual 
things,  it  is  of  service  to  make,  as  far  as  may  be,  seuHible 
things  the  means  whereby  they  may  be  reminded  of  religion, 
and  drawn  up,  as  it  were,  to  matters  of  a  purer  and  more 
al)8tract  nature;  and  finding  that  the  prejudices  of  the 
Puritans  led  them  to  set  but  too  little  value  upon  prayers 
as  compared  with  preaching,  he  wished  to  oppose  to  the 
charms  of  their  rhetoric  some  more  powerful  attraction  in 
the  liturgical  offices  of  the  Church. 

But  however  honest  his  design,  his  mode  of  carrying  it 
out  showed  a  sad  lack  of  good  taste  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  To  define  speculatively  the  point  at  which  cere- 
monies cease  to  be  useful  and  become  superstitious,  would 
be  impossible.  It  can  only  be  said,  in  general,  that  when- 
ever a  rite  becomes  burdensome,  or  a  gesture  violent  and 
Indecorous,  so  as  to  detain  the  mind  from  passing  from  the 
sign  to  the  thing  signified,  and  tempt  the  performer  to  rest 
in  the  outward  act,  the  means  no  longer  serve  the  end,  and 
the  ceremony  degenerates  into  mummery.  In  practice  we 
can,  for  the  most  part,  see  clearly  enough  where  this  boun- 
dary is  overstepped  ;  and  hardly  anyone  (who  is  not  strongly 
prejudiced)  will  deny  that  Laud's  ceremonies — for  example, 
in  celebrating  the  Eucharist  at  the  dedication  of  St. 
Catherine  Cree — were  flagrant  instances  of,  to  say  the  least, 
a  theatrical  and  vulgar  taste.    '  When  he  came  near  the  altar. 
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he  bowed  ■even  times ;  and  coming  to  the  bread,  he  gently 
lifted  ap  the  napkin,  which  he  laid  dovm  again  and  with- 
drew, and  bowed  several  times ;  then  he  uncovered  the  bread, 
and  bowed  at  before ;  the  like  he  did  with  the  cover  of  the 
cap ;  then  he  received  the  Sacrament,  and  gave  it  to  some 
principal  men.''  But  Laud's  method  of  establishing  cere- 
monies evinced  no  more  wisdom  or  moderation  than  his 
innovatioDs  themselves  showed  good  taste.  Indeed,  the  whole 
plan  of  forcing  ceremonies  upon  an  unwilling  people,  was 
about  as  absnrd  in  theory  as  it  was  ruinous  in  practice.  For, 
whether  we  consider  ceremonies  as  sensible  attractions  by 
which  the  imagination  is  won  to  devotion,  or  as  the  natural 
outward  expressions  of  internal  feeling,  or  as  mementoes  to 
keep  the  attention  awake,  and  make  us  recollect  the  solemnity 
of  the  service  we  are  engaged  in — in  whatever  light  we 
regard  them  (except,  indeed,  as  mere  opera  operaia),  it  is 
evident  that  they  require  the  good-will  and  inclination  of 
tiie  performers  to  go  with  them,  and  that  pains  and  penalties 
are  not  the  way  to  secure  such  favourable  dispositions.  But 
the  truth  is  that  Laud  (through  the  common  infirmity  of 
narrow  minds),  when  he  had  once  satisfied  himself  that  a 
meamre  was  good  in  itself,  forthwith  detennined  to  carry  it 
cot — to  do  it '  thorongh,'  according  to  his  favourite  maxim — 
withont  ever  considering  whether  it  was  worth  the  danger, 
scandal,  and  disgust  which  it  most  infallibly  create  in  others. 
He  never  reflected  that  other  men  doated  as  childishly  npon 
their  fiuoies  as  he  did  on  his. 

Bat  further,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  acquit  Laud  of  a 
fbll  participation,  at  least,  in  the  despotio  measures  which 
the  king  had  recoorse  to  after  the  memorable  proclamation 
in  whidi  he  etgoined  his  subjects  to  'speak  no  more  of 
Pkrliameots,'  i.e.,  to  speak  no  more  of  an  integral  part  of  the 
En^iah  ooulitation.  Bfwy  axtraordinaiy  itraCoh  of  the  pr»- 
rqgitive  whidi  flbnntr  mooaichs  had  ncwionaHy  tentoied 
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on,  was  now  oonstnied  into  a  regfolar  precedent ;  and  these 
precedents  were  digested  into  a  system  of  absolutism  which 
oonrUy  charchmen  bound  on  the  people's  conscience,  and 
venal  Judges  published  as  the  law.  It  has  been  said  in 
excuse  for  Laud,  that  a  Bishop  was  not  to  be  expected  to 
understand  legal  niceties.  But  it  required  no  knowledge  of 
1^^  niceties  to  understand  that  ship-money  (as  it  was  levied 
in  that  reig^)  could  only  be  enforced  on  principles  which  loft 
no  man  any  longer  anything  that  he  could  call  his  own ;  and 
if  Laud  were  indeed  so  ignorant,  he  should  not  have  meddled 
in  matters  which  he  did  not  understand. 

But  after  all,  perhaps,  it  was  Laud's  personal  faults,  even 
more  than  his  oppressive  administration,  which  raised  against 
him  that  unexampled  and  implacable  opposition  which  finally 
crushed  him  to  the  ground.  His  manner  (Lord  Clarendon  *) 
was  harsh,  violent,  and  overbearing.  Though  he  really  had 
strong  religious  feelings,  he  showed  but  little  of  them  in  his 
outward  deportment,  and  he  took  delight  in  hurting  the 
prejudices  of  others.  Those  enemies  whom  he  could  easily 
trample  upon  he  treated  with  the  most  studied  and  galling 
insults,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  inflicting 
severer  punishment.  His  vindictive  spirit  would  stoop  to 
any  quarry,  and  he  had  the  meanness  to  drag  even  poor 
Archie  Armstrong,  the  king's  jester,  before  the  Star  Chamber, 
for  asking,  *  Who  is  the  fool  now  ?  *  when  the  news  came  of 
the  Scottish  insurrection.  His  persecution  of  Williams  is  a 
stiU  fouler  blot  upon  his  memory.  Yet,  like  Wolsey,  he  was 
gentle  to  his  inferiors,  a  munificent  patron  of  letters,  of 
boundless  generosity  to  the  poor,  and  the  strictest  loyalty  to 
his  prince.  The  independence  and  advancement  of  the  hier- 
archy was  the  darling  object  of  his  life,  which  he  prosecuted 
with  an  openness  and  vigour  that  disgusted  all  other  classes 
of  the  community.    The  Treasurer's  staff  was  given  to  Juxon, 

*  'He  was  a  man  of  retry  moroM  manners,  and  a  very  soar  aspect, 
which  in  that  time  was  called  gravity.'  *  He  had  usaally  abont  him  an 
aocoartlj  qoickness,  if  not  sbarpnesa,  and  did  not  sufficiently  value  what 
men  said  or  thoaf;ht  of  him.' — Clarendon,  Hist.  Reb .  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  pp.  89, 
150.     Oxf.  1705.— Editobs. 
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Bishop  of  London,  and  Land's  favourite  colleague,  Wren  of 
Kly,  was  heard  to  declare  that  he  hoped  to  see  the  daj  when 
tht*  poorest  priest  in  England  would  hold  his  head  as  high  as 
any  Jack  gentleman  among  them  all. 

It  is  hard  to  say  how  Laud  could  reconcile  his  views  on 
this  subject  with  his  treatment  of  the  Scottish  Church,  on 
which  he  forced  a  liturgy  and  canons,  without  even  asking 
the  consent  of  the  General  Assembly.  Certain  it  is  that  for 
this  piece  of  wanton  t\Tanny  the  Court  paid  dearly.  An 
insurrection  ensued,  and  the  presence  of  a  Scottish  army  in 
England  forced  the  king  once  more  to  seek  the  aid  of  his 
insulted  Pariiament.  They  met;  and  such  was  their  un- 
expected good  humour,  that  if  the  king  had  been  disposed  to 
govern  fairly,  all  might  yet  have  been  well.  But  Charles, 
blinded  by  a  fatal  infatuation,  hastily  dissolved  them  ;  and 
with  equal  madness  continued  the  more  servile  Convocation. 
The  Convocation  not  only  granted  his  Majesty  extraordinary 
subsidies  to  repair  his  finances,  bnt  drew  up  a  body  of  canons, 
some  of  which  seemed  pointed  against  the  jiiberty  of  the 
subject;  and  imposed  the  fiunous  Et  cetera  oath,  which 
startled  even  many  of  the  most  devoted  champions  of  Church 
and  King.'  These  impolitic  measures  gave  the  last  blow  to 
Episcopacy  in  England.  And  when  the  fatal  Long  Parlia- 
ment at  last  assembled,  the  storm  which  was  to  sweep  away 
the  framework  of  the  constitution  fell  first  on  this  ill- 
omened  Synod.  From  the  men,  they  soon  passed  by  an  ea^ 
transition  to  the  office.  In  this,  however,  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  leaders  of  the  constitutional  party  moved  unwillingly, 
and  would  not  have  moved  at  all,  but  for  the  pressors  from 
without  of  that  furious  faction  which  they  had  hoped  to 
make  their  8er>-ant«,  but  which  became,  in  fact,  their  masters. 
For  the  patriots,  in  their  struggle  for  freedom,  were  obliged 
to   fonn    theniM'lves    into  a   party ;  and  as  the    Honse  of 

*  CknoM  of  1440.  Tb*  oatb  b  in  r«n<>n  VI. ;  *  Nor  wiU  I  vmt  givs  wj 
WJwnml  to  allsr  Um  OovsnuMot  of  thU  Church,  hy  ArchMibopi.  Msiiops, 
Daaaa,  mad  ArohdMOoaa,  kc^  u  it  tiaada  now  stiabUabcd.*  8m  Spanow'k 
eWbwMM.  pp.  US  Niiq.— RoiToaa. 
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Commons  now  in  us  turn  mx-tujie  uic  •'     con- 

stitution, and  the  king  (though  with  .1       ^         i  ;,        )  its 
champion,  the  Commona  felt  that  their  extraordinary  power 
and  influence  must  cease  the  moment  the  nation  was  Bati^fi'Ml 
that  all  their  just  grrievanoes  were  redressed.     They  felt  tliut 
they  had  personally  forfeited  the  favour,  and  deeply  wounded 
the  pride  of  the  king,  and  that  their  retin^ment  from  the 
conspicuous  place  which  they  had  filled  would  be  not  only 
undignified  but  unsafe.     Hence  they  sought  to  prolong  their 
sway  by  making  grievances  when  they  could  no  longer  find 
them,  and  keeping  the  populace  in  a  state  of  chronic  excit<>- 
ment.    Hence  the  demand  of  those  two  unconstitutional  secu  ri- 
ties,  the  Bill  for  depriving  the  king  of  the  power  of  dissolving 
Parliament,  and  for  vesting  in  the  legislature  the  command  of 
the  militia — the  last  of  which  Charles  vainly  opposed,  afl«r 
foolishly  consenting  to  the  former.     Hence  they  at  last  were 
brought  to  purchase  the  Scottish  alliance  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Presbyterian  discipline.    And  having  now  lost  all 
their  popularity  by  such  base  trickery,  and  above  all  by  the 
murder  of  a  prince  who  never  appeared  so  truly  great  and 
good  as  in  the  closing  scene,  they  found  too  late  that  they 
were  but  tools  in  the  hands  of  those  whom  they  most  despised, 
and  had  to  succumb  to  that  swarm  of  armed  enthusiasts,  who 
outwitted  the  Patriots,  outprayed  the  Puritans,  and  outfought 
the  Cavaliers,  and  with  the  most  rapid  progress  overturned 
and   desolated   all   before  them  in  their  extreme   haste   to 
establish  an  Independent  Millennium.     But  the  new  party 
were  united  only  in  their  zeal  for  destruction.     Otherwise 
ihey  were  a  mere  Babel  of  discordant  sects.     They  were  held 
together  for  a  brief  space  by  the  superior  genius  of  Cromwell, 
but  on  his  death  soon  gave  way  before  the  spring-tide  of 
popular  opinion,  which  now  returned  impetuously  over  its 
wonted   channels,  bearing  the  Crown  and  the   Mitre   once 
more  united  in  triumph  on  its  exulting  waves. 
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T.ECTURE  IX. 

JULiCTJOy   USDER  CJIARLFS  I.   AND  LAUD—LAUDIAN 
THEOLOGY. 

Gettlemen, — In  the  brief  sketch  which  I  gave  in  my  last 
lisrture  of  the  statt*  of  things  in  the  English  Church  from  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  to  the  breaking  ont  of  the  Great  Rebellion, 
I  had  not  time  to  dwell  very  minutely  upon  the  details  of  the 
great  attempt  made  by  Laud  and  his  coadjutors  to  alter  the 
previously  prevailing  system  of  Anglican  theology.  I  said 
enoogh,  however,  to  show  that  it  involved,  in  it«  general 
character,  an  approximation  (whether  justifiable  or  not  is  a 
question  not  for  me  to  det^^rmine,  I  am  here  a  Professor  not  of 
Theology  but  of  History),  an  approximation  to  the  system  of 
ill-  '' rnied  Churches,  and  therefore  must  be  considered 

ah  '  at  a  counter-Reformation.' 

The  alarm  in  the  minds  of  Protestants  at  this  time, 
which  has  be<'n  already  mentioned,  was  accompanied  by  a 
corrraponding  encouragement  among  the  Romanist  party.  In 
the  indicadona  of  a  Romeward  tendency,  they  saw  enough 
to  embolden  them  to  express  hopes  of  a  speedy  return  to 

*  A  portloD  o(  Um  MS.  of  this  Laotu*  hat  ban  loit  W«  have  mipplied 
tfacM  wofda  b<ea—  in  th«  Mqnel  w«  flnd  the  tonn  *  ooanler»refnnncni.' 
Tha  rwnalmWr  of  what  b  rooloMd  In  bfacketa  b  necf-vj  U>  inlroduon  Um 
•■fUar  |art  of  the  cstraot  fion  the  work  of  the  Jenait  Knott,  of  whkb  • 
eoneidemhle  portloo  reBaine  in  the  M8.  of  the  Leotare.  Knott'*  reiil  name 
wae  Matthke  Wllaaa,  hot  he  MmetiBee  called  hlauwlf  NioltolM  Rmith.  and 
wae  elected  Provladal  of  the  JeeuiU  in  1648.  Wh«n  ChillinKwnrth  wae 
printing  hit  aaewer  to  Knott's  book  L«iid  heaid  that  KnoU  wae  yettinf  the 
•heete  from  the  printer  in  Oxfuni.atHi  wrote  a  very  Mvere  and  chaiaoterislio 
letter  to  the  TloO'CbaaoeUor  In  ooiMeqoeMe.  See  Km  Otm,  4  Bhf.  Dm, 
1761.7,  •.  v.  Knott. -IDITOM. 
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Romanism  in  England  under  the  auspices  of  the  Court.  In 
Heylin's  ♦  Life  of  Laud/  iv.  p.  5,  Dublin,  1705,  ad  an.  1633, 
speaking  of  the  Church  at  that  time,  he  says :  '  If  yoa  will 
take  her  character  from  the  pen  of  a  Jesuit,  you  shall  find  him 
speaking,  amongst  many  falsehoods,  these  undoubted  truths ; 
viz.,  '  that  the  professors  of  it,  they  especially  of  greatest 
worth,  learning,  and  authority,  love  temper  and  moderation  ; 
that  the  doctrines  are  altered  in  many  things ;  as  for  example 
the  Pope  not  Antichrist,  pictures,  freewill,  predestination, 
universal  grace,  inherent  righteousness,  the  pri'ferring  of 
charity  before  knowledge,  the  merit  (or  reward  rather)  of  good 
works;  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  seeming  patient,  if  not 
ambitious  also,  of  some  Catholic  sense ;  that  their  churches 
begin  to  look  with  a  new  face,  their  walls  to  speak  a  new 
language,  and  some  of  their  divines  to  teach,  *'  that  the  Church 
hath  authority  in  determining  controversies  of  faith  and  in- 
terpreting the  Scriptures  ;  that  men  in  talk  and  writing  use 
willingly  the  once  fearful  names  of  priests  and  altars,  and  are 
now  put  in  mind  that  for  exposition  of  Scripture  they  are  by 
canon  bound  to  follow  the  Fathers."  So  far  the  Jesuit  may  be 
thought  to  speak  nothing  but  the  truth.'  He  then  enumerates 
some  of  the  remaining  particulars  mentioned  by  the  Jesuit, 
which  he  says  that  *  the  Jesuit  cannot  prove  to  have  been 
positively  maintained  by  any  one  divine  in  the  Church  of 
England.'  The  word  *  positively,'  here  used,  is  very  significant, 
and  it  will  presently  be  seen  that  he  has  mitigated  the  force 
of  the  Jesuit's  assertion  in  one  particular,  by  inserting  after 
'  merit'  the  parenthesis '  (or  reward  rather),'  as  if  this  insertion 
was  due  to  the  Jesuit.  This  Jesuit  was  the  man  who,  under 
the  name  of  Edward  Knott,  wrote  a  work  called  *  Charity 
Mistaken,'  which  was  answered  by  Dr.  Potter,  Provost  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford.  In  reply  to  this  he  again  wrote 
another  book,  entitled  '  Mercy  and  Truth,  or  Charity  main- 
tained by  Catholiques ; '  and  it  was  in  answer  to  this  that 
Chillingworth  wrote  his  great  work,  *  The  Religion  of  P^rotes- 
tants  a  safe  Way  to  Salvation.'  In  the  *  Preface  to  the  Author 
of  Charity  Maintained,'  prefixed  to  this  work,  Chillingworth 
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give«,  in  $  20,  what  we  may  fairlj  believe  to  be  the  exact 
words  of  Knott,  whi  '  '  noances  to  be  '  a  scurrilous  libel, 

Toid  of  all   truth,   <  a,   and  honesty.'     Chillingworth 

thus  addreana  the  Jesuit :  *  The  other  part  of  your  accusation 
strikes  deeper  and  is  more  considerable ;  and  that  tells  us 
that  *  PkoCestantism  waxeth  weary  of  itself;  that  the  professors 
of  it,  they  especially  of  greater  worth,  learning,  and  authority, 
love  temper  and  moderation  ;  and  are  at  this  time  more  un- 
resolred  where  to  fasten  than  at  the  infancy  of  their  Church ; 
that  their  churches  begin  to  look  with  a  new  face ;  their 
walls  to  speak  with  a  new  language ;  their  doctrine  to  be 
altered  in  many  thin^  for  which  their  progenitors  forsook 
the  then  nsibh*  Churt-h  of  Christ ;  for  example,  the  Pope  not 
Antichrist ;  prayer  for  the  dead  ;  Iambus  Patrum  ;  pictures  ; 
that  the  Churt-h  hath  authority] '  in  determining  controversies 
of  faith,  and  to  interpret  Scripture ;  about  free  will,  predes- 
tination, universal  grace ;  that  all  our  works  are  not  sins ; 
merit  of  good  works  ;  inherent  justice  ;  faith  alone  doth  not 
justify  ;  traditions ;  Commandments  possible  to  be  kept ;  that 
their  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  patient,  nay  ambitious  of 
some  sense  wherein  they  may  seem  Catholic ;  that  to  all^e 
the  neceasity  of  wife  and  children  in  these  days  is  but  a  weak 
plea  for  a  married  minister  to  compass  a  benefice  ;  that  Cal- 
vinism is  at  length  aoooonted  heresy  or  little  less  than  treason, 
that  men  in  talk  and  writing  use  willingly  the  once  fearful 
names  of  priests  and  altars ;  and  that  they  are  now  put  in 
mind  tiiat  for  exposition  of  Scripture  they  are  by  canon  bound 
to  follow  the  Fathers/  And  so  strong,  we  know,  was  the  per- 
suasion at  Rome  of  the  un  protestantising  intentions  of  the 
great  leader  of  this  movement,  that  his  panegyrical  biographer, 
Peter  Heylin  himself,  informs  us  a  Romish  agent  offered 
Laud  a  Cardinal's  hat;  and  this  offer,  it  is  remaricsble  that 
Laud,  then  Bishop  of  St.  DnvidV.  and  expecting  ereiy  day  to 

*  Tb«  raaaiodM  .>i  tm-  nirart  rxinta  in  Uw  original  MR.  What  tb* 
BUbop  OMMUoas  prwdy  after  fbllows  alao  iasMdiaUly  In  HejUa.  Bern 
farther  tba  AeoowAoC  OkUlli«waifk%  Lift  aad  Writii^  praSind  In  his 
Worlu,  Wood's  Jthmtm,  aad  Laad*»  ttfrnmimt,—  loiTOSa. 
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be  made  Primate  of  all  England,  for  Abbot  had  jost  died, 
treated  neither  as  a  jeet  nor  as  insult,  but  merely  replied  that 
*  somewhat  dwelt  within  him  which  would  not  suffer  him  to 
accept  the  offer  till  Rome  were  otherwise  than  it  was.'  It 
is  not  surprising  that  the  emissary  should  have  regarded  so 
gentle  a  rebuff  as  little  more  than  maiden  coyness ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  are  told  that,  within  a  fortnight  after,  the  king 
having  been  in  the  meanwhile  made  aware  of  the  whole  trans- 
action, the  same  offer  was  again  reinforced,  and  again  received 
the  same  polite  rejection ;  '  upon  which,'  says  Heylin,  '  the 
tempter  departed  from  him.'  *  Now  surely  the  English  people 
might  be  pardoned  for  entertaining  suspicions  of  the  designs 
of  a  Court  at  which,  under  the  king's  own  eye,  offers  were  thus 
boldly  made,  and  thus  gently  declined,  for  making  the  Arch- 
bishop-elect of  Canterbury  a  prince  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

But  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  I  have,  perhaps,  already 
said  enough  in  my  last  lecture,  and  indeed  the  time  remaining 
will  hardly  allow  me  to  say  more.  I  will  therefore  pass  on, 
without  further  preface,  to  mark  some  of  the  principal  and 
most  striking  features  in  which  the  teaching  of  the  Laudian 
divines  differs  from  that  of  their  predecessors  under  Elizabeth, 
and  in  the  earlier  part  of  King  James  I.'s  reign.  But  when  I 
speak  of  the  current  teaching  of  the  Laudian  divines,  you  are 
not  by  that  term  to  understand  an\-thing  like  the  current 
teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  during  Charles  I.'s  reign. 
It  was  the  teaching,  to  be  sure,  of  those  theologians  who  were 
most  in  favour  with  the  Court,  and  very  active  measures  were 
taken  to  make  it  the  teaching  of  all  who  were  in  any  place  of 
authority ;  insomuch  that  when  old  Bishop  Morton  was  asked 
what  the  Arminians  held,  he  replied  jocularly  that  they  held 
all  the  best  bishoprics,  deaneries,  and  benefices  in  England. 
But  down  to  the  very  catastrophe  which  involved  all  our 
institutions  in  the  ruin  of  the  counter-Reformers  of  that 
period,  they  had  never  succeeded  in  their  attempt  of  stamping 
their  own  character  upon  the  general  teaching  of  the  Church. 
I  do  not  mean  only  that  they  were  unable  to  change  in  any 

*  Heylin,  vbi  myra. 
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reepect  conformable  to  their  views  the  Liturgy  and  other  for- 
mulariee  of  our  Church,  but  that  they  were  not  able  to  modify 
to  any  great  extent  the  language  held  by  persons  in  place  of 
authority  in  the  Church ;  so  that  all  through  that  reign  there 
remained  a  saooession  of  prelates  and  other  divines  who  stood 
aloof  from  the  Puritans  on  the  one  side  and  the  counter- 
Reformera  on  the  other,  and  continued  on  pretty  faithfully 
the  tradition  of  the  Elizabethan  theology,  such  as,  for  example, 
Uaaher,  Hall,  Downham,  Davenant,  and  many  others.  In 
■peaking  then  of  the  change  of  teaching  which  took  place  in 
Chariea  I.'a  reign,  I  am  speaking  of  a  partial,  not  a  total 
change.  And  I  think  the  most  noticeable  characteristics  of 
that  change  may  be  observed  in  the  views  taken  by  the  new 
■chool  upon  the  nature  of  Episcopacy,  of  the  Sacraments,  and 
of  the   subjects  involved  in  the  Arminian  and   Calvinistic 

COT  *- -  ies.     These  do  not,  indeed,  comprise  all  the  most 

tti  iiu-actfristics,  but  they  comprise  most  of  those  then 

definitely  brought  in  question  which  were  of  permanent  and 
radioal  impottance.  There  were  others  more  popularly  strik- 
ing, and  tome,  perhaps,  more  really  fundamental ;  but  these 
popular  ones  were  of  a  more  transitory  and  superficial  kind, 
and  the  deeper  ones  were  hardly,  at  the  time  I  speak  of, 
adequately  grasped  and  appreciated  by  either  party.  Of  the 
former  clan  was  the  question  whether  the  Pope  was  Anti- 
christ. The  affirmative  of  this  seems  almost  to  have  been 
ti«ated  as  an  article  of  faith  by  some  of  the  first  Reformers, 
and  the  mooting  of  it  Laud  endeavoured  by  every  possible 
means  to  prevent ;  insomuch  that  his  earnest  maintenance  of 
that  old  dogma  of  the  Reformation  seems  to  have  been  the 
dead  fly  which  marred  the  savour  of  Joseph  Mede's  rich  oint- 
ment in  the  nostrils  of  the  distributors  of  Church  patronage, 
and  led  them  to  look  coldly  upon  one  who,  in  other  respects, 
might  have  fairly  expected  some  favour  at  their  hands  in 
reward  of  his  learned  Ubonrs  to  prove  the  Eucharist  a  sacri- 
fice and  the  Christian  house  of  assembly  a  temple.  Of  the 
other  chMM,  I  m- ■  *^-  *  -  '    iu  the  question  about  the 

nature  of  the  vi  .  r  it  necessarily  ought  to 
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• 
form  one  organised  body  corporate  or  not ;  a  qut^stlon  nurely 

of  vital  importance,  and  one  which  lie«  at  the  Lwttom  of  the 
whole  controversy  between  Romanism  and  Prot^ntantism,  but 
which  hanlly  found  a  definit>o  and  promintMit  place  in  English 
theology  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  it  was  so  admir- 
ably discussed  by  Barrow  in  reply  to  Tliorndike. 

Setting  therefore  these  aside,  I  intend,  as  I  said,  at  pre- 
sent to  confine  our  view  to  the  teaching  of  the  new  school 
upon  Episcopacy,  the  Sacraments,  and  the  Arminian  doctrines, 
as  contrasted  with  that  of  their  immediate  predecessors. 

And  first  of  Episcopacy. 

According  to  our  earlier  divines.  Episcopacy  was  viewed  as 
a  form  of  Church  government,  and  as  such  subject  to  the 
inherent  mutability  w^hich  they  ascribed  to  all  particular 
forms  of  government.  In  general  they  regarded  this  as  the 
original  and  the  best,  and  as  necessary  to  the  well,  or  better 
being  of  a  Church ;  but  in  no  case,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  as 
essential  to  the  being  of  a  Church.  And  when  I  say  that 
they  generally  regarded  it  as  the  original  and  best  form,  I  use 
the  term  '  generally '  advisedly,  and  I  apply  it  to  our  divines 
as  taken  both  before  and  after  the  rise  of  the  Disciplinarian 
disputes.  Certainly  there  must  have  been  many,  and  some 
distinguished  exceptions.  You  remember  how  distinctly,  in 
a  passage  which  I  quoted  on  a  former  occasion,  George  Cran- 
mer,  a  witness  every  way  unexceptionable,  testifies  that  at 
first,  i.e.  in  the  early  part  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  '  the 
greatest  part  of  the  learned  in  the  land  were  either  eagerly 
affected,  or  favourably  inclined  towards  the  Genevan  disci- 
pline ;  that  the  contrary  part  began  to  fear  that  they  had  taken 
a  wrong  course,  and  that  many  which  impugned  the  disci- 
pline, yet  so  impugned  it,  not  as  not  being  the  better  form  of 
government,  but  as  not  so  convenient  for  our  state.'  And 
even  allowing  that  G.  Cranmer's  fears  somewhat  exaggerated 
the  dangers  of  those  times,  still,  after  making  all  reasonable 
deductions,  it  must,  I  think,  be  allowed  to  remain  unquestion- 
able that  many  leading  and  influential  persons  in  our  Church 
were  then  so  far  from  thinking  Episcopacy  bound  upon  the 
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Charch  by  divine  right,  or  even  the  best  form  of  government 
in  itself,  that  they  strongly  preferred,  or  knew  not  how  to 
refute,  the  claims  of  the  Presbyterian  modt^l.  There  is  a 
remarkable  passage,  too,  in  Hooker,  B.  VII.  xi.  8,  which  very 
significantly  points  out  two  of  our  most  eminent  divines  as 
doubtful  at  least  whether  Episcopacy  was  the  primitive  form 
of  government,  and  one  of  these  a  person  whose  sentiments 
Hooker  must  have  known  well,  and  was  under  no  temptation 
to  conatme  harshly — I  mean  Bishop  Jewell.  '  Although,'  says 
he,  *  we  should  leave  the  general  received  persuasion  held 
from  the  first  beginning  that  the  Apostles  themselves  left 
Bishops  invested  with  power  above  other  pastors  ;  although  I 
say  we  shoold  give  over  this  opinion  and  embrace  that  other 
conjecture  which  so  many  have  thought  good  to  follow,  and 
which  myself  did  sometime  judge  a  great  deal  more  probable 
than  now  I  do,  merely  that  after  the  Apostles  were  deceased. 
Churches  did  agree  among  themselves,  for  preservation  of 
order  and  peace,  to  make  one  presbyter  in  each  city  chief 
oner  the  rest,  and  to  translate  into  him  that  power  by  force 
•od  virtue  whereof  the  Apostles,  while  they  were  alive,  did 
preeenre  and  uphold  order  in  the  Church,  exercising  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  partly  by  themselves  and  partly  by  Evangelists, 
because  they  could  not  always  everywhere  themselves  be  pre- 
sent: Ac.'  Then  upon  the  words  '  which  so  many  have  thought 
good  to  follow,'  he  gives  in  the  margin,  amongst  others,  the 
names  of  Jewell  and  Fulke.  Here,  therefore,  Hooker  distinctly 
allows  that  two  of  our  most  eminent  divines  of  that  day 
regarded  the  Episcopal  government  as  not  directly  of  even 
Apostolical  institution,  and  he  intiniatt^s  prt>tty  plainly  that 
he  was  onoe  of  the  same  opinion  himself,  and  he  goes  on  to 
show  that  Episcopacy  is  nevertheless,  even  upon  that  view, 
capable  of  being  satisfart  '< I,  though  a  mere  human 

institution,  against  its  T  ...  mts. 

Upon  the  subject  of  its  al  institution,  however, 

he  aft4*rwardii,  as  we  see,  chaiigiHi  Wm  sentiments.  And  the 
sea]  and  ability  with  whi<-^*  >>-  ^•■•-  <  'M<Ucated  that  Apostolical 
institution  has  led  tho  him  only  from  his  UMt 
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books  to  r^^ard  and  cite  him  as  agreeing  in  the  main  with 
the  divines  of  the  Laadian  school.  But  such  an  inference 
can  only  be  arrived  at  by  neglecting  to  consider  the  very 
first  principles  of  his  great  work.  Of  these  principles  a 
leading  one  is  this,  that  it  is  not  the  mere  circumstance 
that  an  institution  is  divine  which  makes  it  unalterable,  but 
either  (1)  the  express  word  of  the  imposer  declaring  it  to  be 
80,  or  (2)  the  nature  of  the  institution  itself. 

'  If,'  says  he,  B.  III.  c.  x.7,  8, '  the  authority  of  the  maker 
do  prove  unchangeableness  in  the  laws  which  God  hath  made, 
then  must  all  laws  which  He  hath  made  be  necessarily  for 
ever  permanent,  though  they  be  but  of  circumstance  only, 
and  not  of  substance.  I  therefore  conclude  that  neither 
God's  being  author  of  laws  for  government  of  His  Church, 
nor  His  committing  them  to  Scripture,  is  any  reason  suffi- 
cient wherefore  all  Churches  should  for  ever  be  bound  to  keep 
them  without  change.  But  of  one  thing  we  are  here  to  give 
them  warning  by  the  way.  For  whereas  in  this  discourse  we 
have  oftentimes  professed  that  many  parts  of  discipline  or 
Church  polity  are  delivered  in  Scripture,  they  may  perhaps 
imagine  that  we  are  driven  to  confess  their  discipline  to  be 
delivered  in  Scripture,  and  that  having  no  means  to  avoid  it, 
we  are  fain  to  argue  for  the  changeableness  of  laws  ordained 
even  by  God  himself,  as  if  otherwise  theirs  of  necessity 
should  take  place,  and  that  under  which  we  live  be  aban- 
doned. There  is  no  remedy  therefore  but  to  abate  this  error 
in  them,  and  directly  to  let  them  know  that  if  they  fall  into 
such  conceit  they  do  but  a  little  flatter  their  own  cause.  As 
for  us,  we  think  in  no  respect  so  highly  of  it.  Our  per- 
suasion is,  that  no  age  ever  had  knowledge  of  it  but  only 
ours,  &c.  If  therefore  we  did  seek  to  maintain  that  which 
most  advantageth  our  own  cause,  the  very  best  way  for  us 
and  the  strongest  against  them  were  to  hold  even  as  they  do, 
that  in  Scripture  there  must  needs  be  found  some  particular 
form  of  Church  polity  which  God  hath  instituted,  and  which 
for  that  very  cause  belongeth  to  all  Churches,  to  ail  times. 
But  with  any  such  partial  eye  to  respect  ourselves,  and  by 
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canning  to  make  those  things  seem  the  which  are  the  fittest 
to  serve  our  parpoee,  is  a  thing  which  we  neither  like  nor 
mean  to  follow.  Wherefore,  that  which  we  take  to  be  gener- 
ally true  concerning  the  mutability  of  laws,  the  same  we 
have  plainly  delivered,  as  being  persuaded  of  nothing  more 
than  we  are  of  this,  that  whether  it  be  in  speculation  or  in 
practice,  no  untruth  can  possibly  avail  the  patron  or  defender 
kmg,  and  that  things  most  truly  are  likewise  most  behovefully 
spoken.' 

And  again,  with  the  case  of  Episcopacy  distinctly  before 
him :  Matters  of  Church  polity  are  '  not  so  strictly  nor  ever- 
lintingly  commanded  in  Scripture  but  that  unto  the  com- 
plete form  of  Church  polity  much  may  be  requisite  that 
Scripture  teacheth  not,  and  much  which  it  hath  taught 
bwy?fnA  onrequisite,  sometime  because  we  need  not  use  it, 
sometime  also  becaose  we  cannot.  In  which  respect,  for 
mine  own  part,  although  I  see  that  certain  Reformed  Churches, 
the  Scottish  especially,  and  French,  have  not  that  which  best 
agreeth  with  the  Sacred  Scripture,  I  mean  the  government 
that  is  by  Bishops,  inasmuch  as  both  those  Churches  are 
hUen  under  a  different  kind  of  regiment ;  which  to  remedy  is 
tar  the  <nie  altogether  too  late,  too  soon  for  the  other  during 
thnr  prasent  affliction  and  trouble:  this  their  defect  and 
imperfection  1  had  rather  lament  in  such  case  than  exagitate, 
considering  that  men  oftentimes,  without  any  fault  of  their 
own,  may  be  driven  to  want  that  kind  of  polity  or  regiment 
which  is  best,  and  to  content  themselves  with  that  which 
either  the  irremediable  error  of  former  times,  or  the  necessity 
of  the  present  hath  cast  upon  them.'    [III.  xi.  16]. 

And  where  he  oses  the  strongest  langoage  with  respeet 
to  Episcopacy  as  one  of  the  things  from  its  natare  of  perma- 
nent necessity — i.e.  necessity  to  the  well-being  of  a  Church — 
it  is  not  to  what  is  called  the  Apostolical  soooession,  or  the 
necessity  of  that  ezdosive  channel  for  the  transmission  of 
orders  that  his  mind  revorts,  bat  to  the  necewity  for  a  ood- 
trolling  jurisdiction:  'forasmuch  as  where  the  elet^gy  are 
any  great  multitude,  order  doth  necessarily  require  that  by 
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degi^ee  they  be  distin^iiHhed.  We  hold  there  have  ever 
been,  and  ever  ought  to  be  in  sach  case,  at  leastwise  two 
sorts  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  the  one  subordinate  unto  the 
other ;  as  to  the  Apostles  in  the  beginning,  and  to  the  Bishops 
always  since,  we  find  plainly  both  in  Scripture  and  in  all 
ecclesiastical  records,  other  ministers  of  the  Word  and  Sacra- 
ments have  been.'  pll.  xi.  20.]  The  requisites  of  such  an 
Episcopacy,  one  the  necessity  of  which  rests  only  on  the 
nature  of  the  jurisdiction,  are  plainly  as  much  answered  by 
Prussian  Superintendents  or  Danish  Bishops  as  by  our  own. 

Bear  ever  in  mind  therefore,  that  according  to  the  principles 
of  our  earlier  divines  the  Apostolic  institution  of  Episcopacy 
by  no  means  inferred  its  absolute  and  indispensable  necessity, 
nor  yet  the  still  stronger  term,  divine  right.  '  If,'  says  F. 
Mason,  in  his  '  Defence  of  the  Orders  of  the  French  Protectant 
Churches,'  '  if  by  jure  divino  you  mean  that  which  is  accord  i  ng 
to  Scripture,  then  the  preheminence  of  Bishops  is  jure  divino^ 
for  it  hath  been  already  proved  to  be  according  to  Scripture. 
Secondly,  if  by  jure  divino  yon  mean  the  ordinance  of  God, 
in  this  sense  also  it  may  be  said  to  be  jure  divino.  For  it  is 
an  ordinance  of  the  Apostles,  whereunto  they  were  directed 
by  God's  Spirit,  even  by  the  Spirit  of  prophecy,  and  conse- 
quently the  ordinance  of  God.  But  if  by  jure  ditino  you 
mean  a  law  and  commandment  of  God,  binding  all  Christian 
Churches  universally,  perpetually,  unchangeably,  and  with 
such  absolute  necessity  that  no  other  form  of  regiment 
may  in  any  case  bo  admitted,  in  this  sense  neither  may  we 
grant  it,  nor  yet  can  you  prove  it  to  he  jure  divino.^ 

How  little,  however.  Laud  was  disposed  to  acquiesce  in 
such  moderate  views  as  these  is  evident  from  a  remarkable 
letter  of  his  to  Bishop  Hall,  which  Ht'ylin  has  presened  for 
us.  Hall  had  written  a  book  upon  the  '  Divine  Right  of 
Episcopacy,'  and  had  sent  a  sketch  of  the  plan  of  it  to  Laud, 
then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  his  advice  and  sugges- 
tion. And  Laud's  keen  remarks  shew  at  once  how  in  this 
as  well  as  in  other  cases,  it  was  resolved  to  do  it  '  thorough,' 
and  also  to  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  new  school 
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which  he  represented,  and  the  older  one,  of  which  Hall  was  the 
representative.  *  Yon  define,'  he  says,  <  Episcopacy  by  being 
joined  with  imparity  and  snperiority  of  jurisdiction ;  but  this 
seems  short,  for  every  Afchpresbyter's  or  Archdeacon's  place 
is  so,  nnleas  yon  will  define  it  by  a  distinction  of  order.  I 
draw  the  superiority  not  from  the  jurisdiction  which  is  attri- 
buted to  Bishope/tir0  jMn^iVo,  but  from  that  which  is  intrinsical 
and  original.  Again  you  say,  that  where  Episcopacy  hath 
obtained,  it  cannot  be  abdicated  without  violation  of  God's 
ordinance.  This  proposition  I  conceive  is  inter  miriM  habenie*y 
for  tliere  never  was  any  Church  yet  where  it  hath  not  obtained. 
In  your  second  head  yon  grant  that  the  Presbyterian  govern- 
ment may  be  of  use  where  Episcopacy  may  not  be  had.  First, 
I  pray  yoa  consider  whether  this  concession  may  not  be 
needless  here,  and  in  itself  of  dangerous  consequence.  Next, 
I  oonoeiTe  there  is  no  place  where  Episcopacy  may  not  be  had 
if  dM»re  be  a  Church  more  than  in  title  only.  Thirdly,  since 
they  challenge  their  Presbyterian  ^Mrtion  to  be  Christ's  king- 
dom and  ordinance,  and  cast  out  Episcopacy  as  opposite  to  it, 
we  most  not  use  any  mincing  terms  but  unmask  them  plainly, 
nor  shall  I  ever  give  way  to  hamper  ourselves  for  fear  <^  speak- 
ing plain  truth,  though  it  be  against  Amsterdam  or  Geneva. 
And  this  must  be  sadly  thought  on.'  * 

•  lifttfLmd,  Fart  IL.  p.  VI,  Dublin  Bditton.  1719. 
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T.FXrrUHE  X. 

LAi  i>i.t.\    fJIEOLOGr-ieontinvnid). 

Gentlemen, — It  may  seem  to  you  perhaps,  at  first,  that 
there  is  little  or  no  connection  between  the  true  character- 
istics of  the  Laudian  movement  which  I  have  enumerated, 
that  is,  the  tenets  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  Episco- 
pacy, of  what  is  called  the  Sacramental  system,  and  of 
Arminianism ;  and  that  their  coexistence  as  the  badges  of  a 
party  was  only  one  of  those  accidents  which  frequently  occur 
in  the  history  of  parties,  giving^  casual  but  strong  coherence 
to  elements  not  naturally  related.  It  would  have  puzzled 
the  great  Cornelius  Scriblerus  himself  to  point  out  any  essen- 
tial connection  between  cropped  hair  and  republicanism,  or 
the  colours  blue  and  buff  and  the  principles  of  Whigger}'. 
But  the  Roundheads  seem  to  have  cropped  their  hair  because 
the  Cavaliers  wore  it  long,  and  the  Whigs  chose  blue  and  buff 
because  those  colours  chanced  to  be  Mr.  Fox's  livery.  Tlie 
possibility,  therefore,  of  such  casual  but  close  combinations  in 
the  phenomena  of  party  developments  is  not  to  be  doubted. 

But,  in  the  present  case,  I  think  you  will  perceive  upon 
reflection  that  there  is  more  than  a  mere  casual  connection 
between  the  sentiments  which  I  have  enumerated. 

The  Sacramental  system,  for  instance,  and  the  high  doc- 
trine of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  Episcopacy,  have  clearly 
a  natural  coherence  combining  them  together.  If  you  hold 
that  all  the  functions  exercised  by  the  clergy  are  potentially 
in  the  laity  also,  and  that  the  limitation  of  their  actual 
exercise  to  the  clergy  is  merely  for  the  sake  of  order  and 
good  government,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  holding  also  the  view 
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of  our  earlier  divines  which  regards  all  particular  forms  of 
fi^ovemment  in  the  Church  as  mutable  in  their  own  nature ; 
or  at  least  such  a  view  seems  to  do  away  with  the  necessity 
for  tracing  out  an  unbroken  Episcopal  succession  ;  since  upon 
that  view  the  importance  of  the  Episcopal,  like  that  of  tny 
other  magisterial  office,  would  consist  rather  in  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  exercised,  than  in  the  line  or 
pedigree  of  its  descent.  No  one  doubts  that  a  king  de  facto, 
once  he  is  universally  recognised  and  submitted  to  in  the 
state  without  a  oom]v   *  nswers  the  purposes  of  royalty 

as  if  he  had  been  the  ^  ite  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
princes  in  direct  and  unbroken  line  from  ^[elchizedek ; 
or  that  the  sole  reason  why,  in  an  hereditary'  monftrchy,  the 
sucoenion  is  limited  to  a  particular  family,  and  to  the  firstborn 
in  that  family,  is  to  prevent  disputes  and  uncertainty  about 
the  person  of  the  prince.  '  The  difference,'  says  Tertullian, 
in  a  paange  which  some  admirers  of  antiquity  are  not  willing 
to  be  reminded  of,  '  the  difference  between  the  clergy  and  the 
people  was  made  by  the  Church,  and  the  honour  of  that  order 
oonaecrated  by  assigning  to  them  a  separate  consistory ;  so 
that,  where  there  is  not  such  a  clerical  consistory,  you, 
thou^  a  layman,  baptize  and  make  the  oblation,  and  are 
:  r  own  priest.  Where  three  are  gathered  together  there  is 
i  (  iuirch,  though  they  be  all  laics.  For  each  man  lives  by 
fiis  own  fnith,  and  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  God, 
-itii->*  .'iKoniing  to  the  Apostle's  declaration,  it  is  not  the 
!!.  IP  r^  .  !'  fh.  !aw  t!mt  are  just  before  God,  but  the  doers  of 
tli.  It.,  -iiiil  U  J, ;  titled.  If  therefore  thou,  a  layman,  hast 
t  he  right  of  the  priesthood  in  thee,  wheta  necessity  requires 
it,  yoo  oogfat  to  submit  to  the  discipline  proper  to  priests, 
where  it  is  requisite  tlmt  you  should  have  the  rights  of  a 
priest.'  *  And  again  in  another  place :  *  The  chief  priest,  i.e. 
the  Bishop,  has  the  right  of  conferring  baptism,  next  the 
l*ni(bvti*rB  and  Deacons;  yet  not  without  the  Hishop's 
,  out  of  respect  to  the  Church,  b)*  the  maintenance 
of  which  peace  is  maintained.  Apart  from  that  considenition 
•  Mrktrt,  ad  Cut,  vii. 

•  a 
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laymen  also  have  that  right.  .  .  .  But  if  thou  art  a  layman, 
be  contf^nt  to  use  your  right  only  in  cases  of  necessity,  when 
the  circumstances  of  time  or  place  or  persons  compel  you.'  • 
And  again,  giving  instances  of  the  force  of  Church  rules  in 
modifying  the  discipline  of  the  earlier  times,  he  instances  in 
the  Lord's  Supper :  '  Which  Sacrament,*  says  he,  *  Christ 
instituted  after  supper,  and  commanded  all  to  perform,  but 
which  we  receive  also  in  the  morning,  and  only  from  the 
hands  of  the  presiding  elders.'*  I  think  the  language  of 
Hooker,  B.  III.  c.  xi.  §  18,  falls  in  exactly  with  this  view: 

'  The  matters  wherein  Church  polity  is  conversant  are  the 
public  religious  duties  of  the  Church,  as  the  administration  of 
the  Word  and  Sacraments,  prayers,  spiritual  censures,  and  the 
like.  To  these  the  Church  standeth  always  bound.  Laws  of 
polity  are  lawti  which  appoint  in  what  manner  these  duties 
shall  be  performed. 

*  In  performance  whereof,  because  all  that  are  of  the  Church 
cannot  jointly  and  equally  work ;  the  first  thing  in  polity 
required  is  a  difference  of  persons  in  the  Church,  without 
which  difference  those  functions  cannot  in  orderly  sort  be 
executed.  Hereupon  we  hold  that  God's  clergy  are  a  state 
which  hath  been,  and  will  be.  as  long  as  there  is  a  Church 
on  earth,  necessary  by  the  plain  Word  of  God  Himself.' 

According  to  such  views  as  these,  the  grounds  of  the  limi- 
tation of  certain  functions  to  the  oflBcers  of  the  Church  would 
be,  in  general,  the  same  as  the  ground  of  limiting  certain 
functions  to  the  oflScers  of  the  State,  namely,  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  the  community.  The  necessity  for  such 
oflScers  would  be  derived,  not  from  the  powers  which  they 
exercised  being  such  intrinsically  as  common  Christians  could 
not  exercise,  but  from  the  anarchy  which  would  result  if  ever) 
one  was  lefl  to  exercise  them  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure — 
if  every  one  that  thought  himself  competent  were  lefl  to 
teach  and  preach  and  administer  the  rites  of  the  Church, 
whenever,  and  wherever,  and  however  it  might  suit  his  own 
fancy. 

»  De  Bajftismo,  xvii.  »  ZV  Corohd  MilitU,  iij. 
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And  fdlowing  oat  the  analogy  of  civil  matters,  those  who 

•Id  sach  a  view  would  be  apt  to  say,  that  aa  some  statee  are 

x^tter  and  tome  worse  constitated,  and  yet  we  do  not  deny 

lie  name  and  rights  of  a  state  to  any  community  which  has 

iiy  tolerable  constitution  at  all ;  so,  though  some  one  par- 

t  icnlar  form  of  Church  government  may  be  the  best — i.e.  may 

beat  aaswer  the  general  ends  of  government — yet  where  those 

ends  are  answered  to  any  reasonable  extent  by  an  inferior 

form,  we  cannot  deny  that  what  is  essential  to  the  mere  being 

of  a  Church  is  at  least  preserved. 

But  what  is  called  the  Sacramental  view  of  Church  rites 
!ly  alter  the  elements  of  this  calculation.     Ac- 
Sacramental  view,  the  act  of  consecrating  the 
ct  makes  a  real   change  in  that  object — not 
lerely  attaches  to  it  a  certain  signification,  not  merely  converts 
ir  into  a  sign  and  pledge,  and  in  that  way  a  means  of  grace, 
i)iit  gives  it  new  supernatural  quulitie:),  and  effects  a  union, 
like  a  physical  union,  between  it  and  certain  divine  graces. 
ilie  power  of  consecrating  Sacraments,  therefore,  in  this  view, 
t  the  power  of  working  miracles ;  a  power  specifically  different 
ram  anything  which  is  potentially  or  actually  inherent  in  all 
tians  as  such,  or  which  results  from  the  general  ends  of 
order  and  regularity.     The  powers  which  a  society  can 
to  ita  ctRcem  are  powers  which  reside  originally  in  the 
whole  society,  but  this  is  quite  a  distinct  power  from  any 
such.     And  therefore  it  is,  in  the  Sacramental  view,  quite 
natural  to  consider  the  essential  powers  of  the  priesthood  as 
falling  under  Uie  analogy  of  other  miraculous  gifts,  trans- 
mitted throogh  an  excluHivo  channel  by  a  succession  of  men 
who  represent  and  inherit  the  privileges  of  the  Apostles.     It 
iN  in  this  way,  no  doubt,  that  gifts  of  healing  or  of  tongues 
would  have  been  perpetoated  in  the  Church,  if  they  had  bt>(>n 
•lasigned  to  be  perpetuated  at  all ;  and  it  is  natural  thnt  tluMo 
^vho  regard  the  powers  of  the  priesthood  as  similiir  mirnculous 
gifta  should  conceive  of  them  as  thus  perpetuat«Ml. 

From  these  brief  hints  you  will  easily,  I  think,  fur  your- 
selves detect  the  thread  which  connccU  the  doctrine  of  the 
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Apostnlicnl  saoceesion  (in  the  later  exclusive  sense  of  it)  with 
the  Sacramental  system. 

As  to  the  connection  of  Uiese  same  views  with  Armini- 
anism,  the  case  stands  somewhat  differently.  The  Sacramental 
system  and  the  Apostolical  succession  are  so  connecttn]  tliat 
each  is  visibly  inane  und  imperfect  without  the  uthcr.  But 
it  is  not  so  with  the  Sacramental  system  and  Arminianism. 
The  Sacramental  syst-em  indeed  requires  Anniiiianism  as  a 
condition  of  its  development,  or  at  leai^t,  and  to  speak  mort* 
properly,  it  requires  the  negation  of  Calvinism.  But  Armi- 
nianism  does  not  require  the  Sacramental  system,  and  has  in 
it«elf  no  tendency  to  produce  it.  The  overlooking  this  im- 
portant distinction  was  one  grand  error  of  Charles  I.'s  Parlia- 
ments, which  all  along  confounded  Arminianism  with  the  more 
properly  Romanistic  tendency  of  the  Laudian  party.  But  the 
mistake  was  natural,  both  because  it  was  certainly  in  their 
Homeward  movement  that  those  divines  came  upon  the  Ar- 
minian  doctrines  as  necessary  to  their  position,  and  because 
just  at  that  time  the  Arminians  proper  (i.e.  the  Dutch  Re- 
monstrants) being  bitterly  persecuted  by  their  Cahnnistic 
fellow-Protestants,  began  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  deluded 
by  vain  promises  of  charity  on  the  part  of  Roman  Catholics ; 
and  their  great  leader,  Grotius,  had  conceived  a  showy  but 
unsubstantial  plan  of  comprehension,  by  which  the  schisms 
of  the  Reformation  were  to  be  healed,  and  Western  Christen- 
dom reunited  in  one  body  again  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome.* 
But  these  negotiations  with  Rome  were  only  a  transient  cloud 
passing  over  the  Remonstrant  community.  The  essential 
Protestantism  of  their  genius  soon  showed  itself  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  mistaken.  And  in  England,  not  only  were  the 
doctrines  of  the  Arminians  eagerly  adopted  by  several  of  the 
Independents,  the  most  uncompromising  of  all  enemies  of 
hierarchical  principles  ;  but  the  study  of  the  works  of  Grotius, 
Episcopius,  and  Limborch  by  the  theologians  of  our  own 
Church,  broke  up  the  Ijaudian  party  itself,  and  produced  two 

*  See  his   Tm  ad   Pacrm,  Work«,  vol.  iii.  p.   .533    seqq.  amongst   lii> 
Ojmteuki  Direrm.—KDlTOBS. 
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new  ■cliO(d«— one  of  which  were  called  the  Lutitude  men  : 
rach  M  Cndworth,  More,  Tillotflon,  and,  by  a  continual  deHcent, 
Clarke,  Hoadly  and  his  followers ;  and  another  of  a  moderate 
and  non-mystical  race  of  Higher  Charchmen,  to  whom  be- 
longed Barrow,  Sharpe,  Aldrich,  Sherlock,  Waterland,  Seed ; 
and  whose  posterity  remain  among  us  under  the  popular 
appellation  of  the  '  High  and  Dry.' 

But  to  return  :  the  connection  of  the  Laudian  party  with 
Arminianism  arose,  I  think,  from  this — that  Calvinism  is 
repugnant  to  the  Sacramental  system,  whereas  Arminianism, 
if  we  mean  thon^by  mcn^Iy  the  tenets  of  Arminians  upon 
what  are  technically  called  the  five  points,  is  indifferent  to 
that  system,  may  snbsist  with  it  or  without  it.  But  when  I 
speak  of  the  Sacramental  system  as  characteristic  of  the 
Laudian  divines,  let  not  such  language  lead  you  to  expect  to 
find  in  them  generally,  or  indeed  in  any  of  them,  such  broad 
and  bold  statements  of  it  as  yon  may  probably  have  seen  in 
r«  Mications  of  the  modem  Tract  party,  for  example, 

h\   '  Jorce.    Such  statements  as  his  were,  I  believe,  never 

made  by  any  man  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  before 
our  days.  I  do  not  say  that  none  of  the  divines  of  Charles  I. 
may  not  in  their  own  sentiments  have  gone  as  far,  but  cer- 
tainly none  of  them  ever  ventured  plainly  to  avow  such  senti- 
ments. Hardy  and  even  rash  as  they  were  in  de^'ing  public 
opinion,  they  could  not  then  have  thus  openly  defied  it.  Tlie 
times  would  not  have  borne  it.  The  Pope  could  not  then 
openly,  and  almost  avowedly,  keep  a  recruiting  depdt  in  the 
benefices  and  dignities  of  a  Protestant  Church.  But  the 
same  tendencies  were  manifest  enough  to  attentive  observers. 
Let  ns  confine  ourselves  fur  the  present  to  the  Sacrament  of 
the  LordV  ^ 

I  think ..a  of  some  physical  or  hy|)eq)hy8ical  change 

in  the  elements  tbemselres,  some  spiritual  f{unlity  attached 
to  the  bread  and  wine  themselves,  some  indwelling  of  the 
Divine  (Mveence  in  Uiem,  seems  to  be  invulvtnl  in  I^aud's 
8tnng«  ceremonies  at  St.  Catherine  C^ree  l)efon<  described.* 
*  Htm  Laotws  VIII.  uf  UiU  arria-KuiToiw. 
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At  least  SQch  oereniuiufH  tvniiru  mituniuN  hi  imRluoe  snch  an 
idea.  And  his  extraordinaiy  zeal  to  tarn  the  communion 
tables  into  altars,  to  remove  them  to  the  east  end  of  the 
church,  to  fence  them  about  with  rails  and  ward  off  the  laity  to 
a  respectful  distance,  fell  in  at  least  with  such  an  idea.  And 
BO  did  also  the  continual  and  unexplained  repetition  of  the 
terra  Ileal  Presence,  which  became  a  watchword  with  the 
party,  a  term  capable  no  doubt  of  a  sound  sense,  but  capable 
also  of  a  very  wrong  one ;  a  term  expressly  repudiated  by  the 
Church  in  King  Edward's  time,'  and  generally  laid  aside  as 
dangerous  by  our  theologians  of  the  more  Protestant  periods, 
and  never  used  by  any  of  them  without  careful  explanation 
of  the  sense  in  which  they  used  it.  '  Since,'  says  a  sensible 
and  charitable  writer,  Parr,  the  biographer  of  Ussher,  '  this 
expression  of  a  Real  Presence  of  Christ's  Body  was  not 
maintained  by  our  first  Protestant  Reformers,  nor  used  by 
the  Church  of  England  in  her  articles,  I  do  not  see  of  what 
use  it  can  be  now  (though  perhaps  only  meant  in  a  spiritual 
sense  by  most  that  make  use  of  it :  for  the  real  presence  of  a 
Body  and  yet  nnbodily,  I  suppose  those  that  speak  thus  under- 
stand as  little  as  I  do),  unless  that  some  men  love  to  come  as 
near  the  Papists  as  may  be  in  expression,  though  without  any 
hopes  now  of  making  them  approach  nearer  to  us,  and  in  the 
meantime  giving  matter  of  offence  and  scandal  to  divers 
ignorant  and  weak  Christians  of  our  religion.'  The  tnith  is, 
that  an  unexplained  phrase  of  this  kind,  put  forward  con- 
tinually as  a  term  of  great  significance,  suggestive  of  a  false 
but  capable  of  a  right  sense,  is  a  most  convenient  engine  to 
work  with.  It  may  be  made  the  ready  means  of  infusing, 
with  tolerable  safety  to  the  users,  just  as  much  error  as  the 
times  will  besr.  But  lest  you  should  think  that  in  speaking 
thus  you  are  listening  to  the  vulgar  slang  of  mere  irreverent 
Low  Churchmen,  let  me  support  what  I  have  said  by  the 
authority  of  a  person  beyond  all  exception — I  mean  Dean 

*  'It  beootoeth  not  any  of  the  faithful,'  sajA  one  of  Edward's  Articles, 
[De  Coen.  Dom.]  'to  believe  or  prnfe»5  that  there  is  a  real  or  oorpcnal 
f)re>€nce  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Chriet  in  the  holy  Eucharist.'— AmrHOB. 
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AUlrich  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford — than  whom  no  man,  I 
I'- ':  V  .v;iM  more  honoared  by  the  High  Church  party  of  the 
^uuUxuth  century. 

*  It  is  easy,'  says  he,  '  to  conceive  how  a  thing  that  is 
locally  absent^may  yet  be  really  received ;  as  we  commonly 
say,  a  man  receives  an  estate  or  inheritance  when  he  receives 
the  deeds  or  conveyances  of  it.  The  reception  is  confessedly 
real,  though  the  thing  itself  is  not  locally  or  circumscriptively 
present  or  lit«*raUy  grasped  in  the  arms  of  the  receiver.  .  .  . 
Now  though  it  be  easy,  as  I  said,  to  conceive  how  a  natural 
•abstanoe  may  be  said  to  be  really  received  though  not  locally 
present,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  conceive  it  really  present  when  at 
the  same  time  it  is  locally  absent.  Therefore  the  Church  of 
England  has  wisely  forborne  to  use  the  terra  of  Real  I^sence 
in  all  the  books  which  are  set  forth  by  her  authority.  We 
neither  find  it  recommended  in  the  Liturgy,  nor  the  Articles, 
nor  the  Homilies,  nor  the  Church's,  nor  Nowell's  Catechism. 
So  tliat  if  any  Church  of  England  roan  use  it,  he  does  more 
than  the  Church  directs  him.  If  any  reject  it,  he  has  the 
Church's  example  to  warrant  him.' ' 

He  goes  on  to  say,  however,  that  it  may  be  safely  used 
among  scholars,  if  correctly  defined.  And  so  far  I  agree  with 
him  ;  and  for  a  correct  definition,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give 
one  from  a  Doctor  of  Charles  I.'s  reign,  a  friend  and  client  of 
I^aud's  own,  but  who  in  this  and  in  many  other  respects  is  a 
noble  exception  to  tho  censures  I  am  compelled  to  pass  upon 
matt  of  the  fraternity — J.  Taylor.  He  has  used  the  term, 
but  not  left  it  unexplained.  The  title  of  the  treatise  from 
which  I  quote  is,  'Tlie  Ileal  Presence  and  Spiritual  of  Christ 
in  the  Blessed  SnrninKiit  proved  against  the  Doctrine  of 
Traimnhstant  iat  ion 

'Now  that  the  iipiritual  is  alio  a  real  presence,  and  that 
tit' —  • '•    •  •  •  t,  is  easily  credible  to  them  that 

y/y  r«  7W  Dttetmrtfa,  •  Maro*  pamphlsl 
]"■>■■  >    <.rw>,  pp.MO-1.    lDaDot«totlMBiihop% 

('>uuK>>  ••(   1  i«ii  of  thU  qootalioB  ••  takna  by  hln  ftoa 

WairiUiMl. 
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believe  that  the  gifls  of  the  Floly  Ghost  are  real  ^ices, 
[and  a  spirit  is  a  proiier  sulwtance :]  .  .  .  And  when  thingH 
spiritual  are  signified  by  materials,  the  thing  under  the 
figure  is  called  true,  and  the  material  part  is  opposed  to  it 
as  less  true  or  real.  The  examples  of  thin  are  not  infre- 
quent in  Scripture.  The  tabernacle  into  which  the  High 
IViest  entered  was  a  type  or  figure  of  heaven.  Heaven  itself 
is  called  o-zct/i/^  oKrjBivrj,  the  true  tabernacle,  and  yet  the  other 
was  the  nifitrrial  part.  And  when  they  are  joined  together, 
1  •     AJ;    I  t>xpressed  by  a  figure,  0X17^,  true,  is 

hjx)kt  II  of  such  things,  though  they  are  spoken  figuratively  : 
Christ  the  true  light  &c. ;  He  is  also  the  true  vine,  and 
rrrt*  rihim,  truly  or  really  meat,  and  the  true  bread  from 
lu'Hven,  and  spiritual  goods  are  called  the  true  riches :  and 
ill  the  same  analogy,  the  Spiritual  Presence  of  Christ  is 
the  most  true,  real,  and  effective ;  the  other  can  be  but  the 
image  and  shadow  of  it,  something  in  order  to  this :  for  if  it 
were  in  the  Sacrament  naturally  or  corporeally,  it  could  be 
but  in  order  to  this  spiritual,  celestial,  and  effective  presence  ; 
as  appears  beyond  exception  in  tiiis,  that  the  faithful  and 
pious  communicants  receive  the  ultimate  end  of  his  presence, 
that  is  spiritual  blessings ;  the  wicked,  who  by  the  afiirma- 
tion  of  the  lioman  doctors  do  receive  Christ's  Body  and 
Blood  in  the  natural  and  corjx)ral  manner,  fall  short  of  that 
for  which  this  is  given,  that  is,  of  the  blessings  and  benefits.' " 

[Catechism.] — '  Verily  and  indeed.* 

[Cranmer.] — '  Where  I  use  to  speak  sometimes  (as  the  old 
authors  do)  tli  '^"  '  i  is  in  the  Sacraments,  I  mean  the  sitme 
as  they  did  un'  1  1  t  he  matter ;  that  is  t^  say,  not  of  Christ's 

carnal  presence  in  the  outward  Sacrament,  but  sometimes 
of  his  Sacramental  Presence ;  and  sometimes  by  this  word 
Sacrament,  I  mean  the  whole  ministration  and  receiving  of 
the  Sacraments.  And  so  the  old  writers  many  times  do  say 
that  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  be  present  in  the  Sacraments, 
not  meaning  by  that  manner  of  speech,  that  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  be  present  in  the  wator,  broad,  and  wine ;  but 
•  BmU  Presence,  sec.  1,  6,  Woi  ,-d.  Eden.— Editobs. 
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that  in  the  due  ministration  of  the  Spiritual  Sacrament, 
f'V^i-^t  and  his  Holy  Spirit  be  truly  and  indeed  present  by 
t  ir  mighty  and  sanctifying  power,  virtue,  and  grace  in  all 
them  that  worthily  receive  the  same.  Moreover,  when  I  say, , 
and  many  times  n*peat  in  my  Ixiok,  that  the  Body  of  Christ 
is  preeent  in  them  that  worthily  receive  the  Sacrament,  leht 
any  man  should  mistake  my  words  and  think  that  although 

>t  be  not  corporally  in  the  outward  visible  signs,  y^t  He 
..^  vwrporally  in  the  persons  that  duly  receive  them;  this  is 
to  advertise  the  reader  that  I  mean  no  such  thing.  But  my 
meaning  is,  that  the  force,  the  grace,  the  virtue  and  benefit 
of  Christ's  Body  that  was  crucified  for  us,  and  His  Blood, 
that  was  shed  for  us,  be  really  and  effectually  present  with 
all  them  that  duly  receive  the  Sacrament.  But  all  this  I 
understand  of  H'ih  Spiritual  Presence,  nor  no  more  truly  is 
He  corporally  or  really  present  in  the  due  ministration  of  the 
liord's  Supper,  than  He  is  in  the  due  ministration  of  Baptism, 
that  is  to  say,  in  both  spiritually  by  grace.'  * 

[Keble  on  Hooker.] — '  We  acknowledge  that  Hooker  lays 
down  certain  limitations  nnder  which'  the  idea  of  the 
real  presence  is  to  be  received  ; '  but  adds,  '  the  one  drift  and 
purpose  of  all  these  limitations  is  to  prevent  any  heretical 
surmise  of  our  I»rd's  manluMid  now  being,  or  hanng  been  at 
any  time  since  His  Incarnation,  other  than  most  true  and 
suljstantial.  Wliatever  notion  of  the  n*al  pr»»8ence  does  not 
in  effect  interfere  with  this  foundation  of  the  faith,  the 
ijenuine  philosophy  of  Hooker,  no  less  than  sound  theolog\', 

ht  him  to  embrace  with  all  his  heart.  No  writer  since 
ti.«  primitive  times  has  shown  himm'lf  in  this  and  all  (virts 
of  his  writings  more  thoroughly  afmid  of  those  tentlencies 
which  in  our  age  are  called  Utilitarian  and  Rationalist.' ' 

Now  let  us  hear  Master  H.    '  T 

'  The  real  preaenoeof  Chri^t  r«l  \Un\\  and  Blood 

is  not  to  be  aong^t  for  in  the  Sa(>runient,  but  in  the  worthy 
receiver  of  the  Sacrament.'*     '  Whereas  Popish  doctrine  doth 

•  AfJ  :\,n\    Pnfi. 

•  IY»te«  I  •  Ktcl  .  xwiL «. 
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hold  that  priests  by  wohIh  «)f  consecration  make  the  real,  my 
whole  discourse  is  to  show  that  (>od  by  the  Sacrament  roaketh 
the  mystical  Body  of  Christ;  and  that  seeing  in  this  point  as 
well  Lutherans  as  Papi«ta  agree  with  us,  which  only  point 
containeth  the  ljen«^fit  we  have  of  the  Sacrament,  it  is  but 
needless  and  unproiitable  for  them  to  stand,  the  one  upon 
Consubetantiation  the  other  on  Transubstantiation,  which  doc- 
trine they  neither  can  prove,  nor  are  forced  by  any  necessity 
to  maintain,  but  might  very  well  surcease  to  urge  them,  if 
they  did  heartily  affect  peace  and  seek  the  quintness  of 
the  Church;  » 

I  know  not  what  Mr.  Keble  calls  this  in  Hooki-i.  nui  m  a 
smaller  man  he  would  be  apt  to  call  it  UtilitArian. 

*  They  pretend  that  to  Sacraments  we  ascribe  no  efficacy, 
but  make  them  bare  signs  of  instruction  or  admonition  ;  which 
is  utterly  false.  ..."  God  by  Sacraments  giveth  grace : " 
(saith  Bernard)  "  even  as  honours  and  dignities  are  given ; 
an  abbot  made  by  receiving  a  staff,  a  doctor  by  a  book,  a 
bishop  by  a  ring ; "  because  he  that  giveth  these  pre-eminences 
declareth  by  such  signs  his  meaning,  nor  doth  the  receiver 
take  the  same  but  with  effect ;  for  which  cause  he  is  said  to 
have  the  one  by  the  other:  albeit  that  which  is  bestowed 
proceed  wholly  from  the  will  of  the  giver,  and  not  from  the 
efficacy  of  the  sign. 

*  They,  to  derive  grace  in  Sacraments  from  the  very  sign 
itself,  .  .  .  are  so  wrapped  about  with  clouds  and  mists  of 
darkness,  that  neither  other  men's  wits  can  follow,  nor  theirs 
lead  to  any  manifest  and  plain  issue.  .  .  .  Were  they  not 
as  good  to  say  briefly,  that  God's  omnipotent  will  causeth 
grace,  that  the  outward  sign  doth  shew  His  will,  and  that 
Sacraments,  implying  both,  are  thereby  termed  both  signs 
and  causes,  which  is  the  self-same  that  we  say  ?  Their 
motions  and  intimations  to  make  signs  in  themselves  seem 
causes  do  amount  to  no  more  in  very  deed  than  that  they 

*  MS.  note  to  p.  33  of  the  Chrittian  Letter,  Keble's  Hooker,  vol.  ii. 
p.  354.— £ditobs. 
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are  signs.     And  as  we  nnderetand  not  how,  so  neither  can 
they  express  in  what  manner  they  should  be  more/ 

'  Granted  it  is  and  agreed  upon,  that  he  who  hath  not  the 
Son  of  God  in  him  hath  not  life.  But  how  to  construe  this 
we  are  to  seek;  some  thinking  it  a  point  inexplicable,  a 
mystery  which  all  must  hold,  but  none  is  able  to  open  or 
understand.  Others  considering  that,  forasmuch  as  the  end 
of  all  speech  is  to  impart  nnto  others  the  mind  of  him  that 
p.^.„i-...i,  thg  words  which  God  so  often  uttereth  concerning 
t  .t  must  needs  be  frivolous  and  vain,  if  to  conceive 

the  meaning  of  them  were  a  thing  impossible,  have  therefore 
»  '    '     ir  conjunction  with  Christ  to  be  a  mutual  par- 

ti    _  reby  each  is  blended  with  other.  His  Flesh  and 

Blood  with  oars,  and  ours  in  like  sort  with  His — which  gross 
and  material  conceit  doth  fight  openly  against  reason.  For  are 
not  we  and  Christ  personally  distinguished  ?  Are  we  not 
locally  divided  and  severed  each  from  other  ?  "  My  little 
children,''  &c.  Did  the  blessed  Apostle  mean  materially  and 
really  to  create  Christ  in  them,  flesh  and  blood,  body  and  soul  ? 
No:  Christ  is  in  ns  .  .  .  not  according  to  that  natural  sub- 
stance which  visibly  was  seen  on  earth,  but  according  to  that 
int«>llectaal  oomprehension  which  the  mind  is  capable  of.  So 
that  the  difference  between  Christ  on  earth  and  Christ  in  us 
is  no  less  than  between  a  ship  in  the  sea  and  in  the  mind  of 
him  that  builded  it ;  the  one  a  sensible  thing,  the  other  a 
mere  shape  of  a  thing  sensible.  That  whereby  the  Apostle 
therefore  did  form  Christ  was  the  gospel.  So  that  Christ 
was  formed  when  Christianity  was  comprehended.  As  things 
we  know  and  delight  in  are  said  to  dwell  in  our  minds  and 
pwesw  oar  hearts,  so  Christ,  knowing  his  sheep  and  1mm ng 
known  of  them,  loving  and  being  loved,  is  not  without  cause 
said  t<t  be  in  them,  nnd  they  in  Him.'* 

[Homily.] — '  In  tlu*  Supi>er  of  the  Lord  then^  is  no  vain 
ceremony,  no  bare  sign,  no  untrue  figure  of  a  tiling  absent.' 

*  KnHnnrniii  of  Annwcr  to  the  CkriMism  l^tUr,  Koble'it  llooktr,  Ap* 
prtMlix  I.  to  |l<.>k  V .  vol.  II.  pp.  ftM-AM.— Bditom. 
>  llockir.  Htrm   III.,  vol.  il.  pp.  710-11.     Oxfonl.  1S85. 
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'  We  muMt  take  heed,  lest  of  the  memory  it  be  made  a 
sacrifice ;  lest  of  a  communion  it  be  made  a  private  eating ; 
lest  of  two  parts  we  have  but  one ;  l«»f«t  «pplyin<»  if  for  the 
dead,  we  lose  the  fruit  that  be  alive 

We  must  'have  a  sure  and  constam  laiiii,  nor  <tnly  that 
the  death  of  Christ  is  available  for  the  redemption  of  all  the 
world,  .  .  .  but  also  that  He  hath  made  upon  the  cross  a  foil 
and  sufficient  sacrifice  for  thee.  .  .  .  Hennn  thou  needest  no 
other  man's  help,  no  other  sacrifice  or  oblation,  no  sacrificing 
priest,  [no  mass],  no  means  established  by  man's  invention.** 

[Bishop  Andrewes.] — '  Pncsentiam  credimus  non  minus 
quam  vos  veram  ;  de  modo  pnosentia;  nil  temerd  definimus,' ' 

*  Homily  Of  the  worthy  reeeiring  the  Saerament. 

*  Amftrer  t«  Iiellarminr,c.  i.  p.  11. — This  Lecture  completes  the  original 
plan  as  far  as  the  Great  Rebellion.  It  was  to  have  been  c<>i  >  the 
licvolotion  of  1688.  Dr.  FitzGcrald's  appointment  to  tht  of 
Cork,  in  the  spring  of  1857,  when  the  luU-r  Lectures  of  this  i»uriu»  uppear 
to  have  been  composed,  has  dcprivefl  «x  of  his  views  on  a  period  with  the 
reliffious  history  of  which  be  wa^  !  '.  conversant,  and  on  which  he 
would  no  doubt  have  thrown  the  li                >  brilliant  genius. — Eoitobs. 
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Wb  have  thoaglit  that  it  woald  not  be  amiss  to  give  by  way  of 
Appendix  a  few  documents  referred  to  in  tlie  foregoing  Lectures. 
Some  of  these  would  probably  have  been  appended  by  the 
Dishop.  if  he  had  published  these  Lectures  himself.  Wliat  we 
have  thug  appended  are  important,  and  do  not  readily  offer 
themselves  to  the  notice  of  general  readers. 

^*'o  shall  first  present  the  earlier  part  of  tlie  Essay  on  the 
.<.'.  of  Barnabas,  the  latter  part  of  wiiich  we  have  transferred 
to  the  second  Lecture  of  the  Second  Course,  vol.  i.  pp.  149  sqq., 
for  reasons  there  explained.  In  ^ving  here  the  earlier  part,  it 
is  right  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  paper  was  printed  in  1888, 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Bishop's  writings.  It  is  to  t>a 
remembered  that  since  then  the  entire  of  the  Greek  text  of 
the  Kpistio  ascribed  to  Barnabas  has  been  recovered,  and  that 
an  ext«»usive  literature  has  grown  up  about  it.  Whether  the 
Bishop  would  have  adhered  to  everything  in  this  paper,  after  all 
the  fabsequant  diseussions  that  have  taken  place,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  The  matter  contained  in  it  is,  however,  in  itself  of  the 
liigheat  value,  and  the  paper  will  interest  the  reader  m  one  of 
the  earliest  writings  of  the  gifted  author. 

The  contents  of  this  Appendix  will,  therefore,  be  as  follow : — 

L  fiemarks  on  tlic  Epistle  of  St.  Bamabaa. 

n.  Peter  Oliva,  and  the  opinions  ascribed  to  him. 

III.  Extracts  from  William  de  St.  Amour  and  Richard  of 
Armagh. 

IV.  Articles  from  Wickliffe's  writings  oondemned  by  the 
Cooneilof  CooiUooe. 

V.  Aitielee  of  J.  Haas  enumerated  in  the  eentenee  of  hie 


VL  Boeinns  and  SpahkintM  on  a  saying  of  Erasmus  to  Um 
Elector  Frsderiek. 

MI.  Overtnres  of  tlie  Lutherans  to  the  Greek  Choreh. 
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I. 

Remark*  on  the  Eputle  of  Saint  Barnabas. 

Of  all  the  collection  of  ancient  writings  which  compose  the 
works  of  what  are  called  The  Apostolical  Fathkrb,  the  Epi'^tlt- 
of  St.  Barnabas  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable,  in  regard  of 
the  importance  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ascribed ;  the  early 
period  in  which  it  appears  to  have  been  recognised  as  his ;  and 
the  favour  which  it  has  met  with  in  later  times  from  some  of  our 
most  acute  and  learned  critics.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Jones,  however, 
in  his  laborious  and  useful  work  upon  the  Canon  of  the  New 
Testament,  has  endeavoured  to  shew  that,  so  far  from  being  the 
genuine  production  of  the  Apostle  whose  name  it  bears,  it  is  an 
Alexandrian  forgery  of  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  and 
has  supported  this  opinion  by  some  strong  and,  I  think,  con- 
vincing reasons.  But  although  I  fully  adopt  his  conclusion,  yet 
tnith  obliges  me  to  confess  that  I  differ  with  him  about  one  of 
his  premises— \iz.,  that  the  author  was  a  Gentile ;  I  think  he 
was  a  Jew  ;  and  as,  if  my  argument  be  good,  it  will  complete  his 
proof,  by  shewing  that  either  supposition  will  lead  to  the  same 
inference,  I  will  take  the  Uberty  of  stating  it  here,  as  briefly  as 
possible.     Its  strength  consists  in  these  five  propositions : — 

I.  That  the  author  was  a  Jew. 

II.  That,  being  a  Jew.  he  made  use  solely  of  the  Sentnagint 
Version. 

in.  That  his  pcculuir  mystical  exegesis  of  bcnpiure  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  of  Philo,  and  the  Alexandrian  School. 

IV.  That  those  who  first  quoted  and  commended  it  were 
Alexandrians,  and  very  warm  admirers  of  that  philosophical  way 
(as  it  was  thought)  of  interpreting  Scripture. 

V.  That  the  hyxK>thesis  of  its  being  an  Alexandrian  forgery 
accounts  for  its  ascription  to  St.  Barnabas. 

I.  That  the  author  was  a  Jew  I  argue  (as  all  good  critics 
before  Mr.  Jones  had  done)  from  the  deep  acquaintance  he 
shews,  not  only  with  the  Old  Testament,  but  with  Jewish  tradi- 
tions and  apocryphal  books.  That  the  fact  is  so,  the  reader  needs 
only  to  run  his  eye  over  the  annotations  of  Menardus  and  Bishop 
Fell  in  Le  Clerc's  edition,  to  be  convinced.  I  will  not  burthen 
him,  therefore,  here  with  a  repetition  of  them ;  but  only  add. 
that  there  is  an  instance  of  the  same  thing  in  a  passage  which  I 
quote  below  for  another  purpose,  Bamab.  Epist.,  §  ix.,  ed.  Voss., 
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when  he  makee  the  number  of  Abraham's  trainsd  servants  the 
■ame  aa  the  number  of  thoae  he  cireomciaed ;  and  thia  confusion 
haa  greatly  perplexed  the  eommentators.  But  the  source  of  it 
waa  thia,  that  the  Rabbins  held  these  DO*3n  to  have  been  pro- 
selytes traitud  iij; '  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God ;  and  the 
same  they  maintain  to  have  been  signified  by  the  in*3  V3H  in 
the  17th  cluster.  See  Vossiua  upon  Haimonides,  De  Idolclatr., 
cap.  1,  §  9.  Now  we  know  firom  Philo-JudsBus,  rcpt  r^ 
wtpiTo/ui^,  that  the  AUxandriant  were  great  supporters  of  tradi- 
tion ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  apocryphal  books  were  at  that  time 
highly  valued  by  the  philosophic  school  of  Jews,  and  that  the 
chief  mint  of  sooh  ho6kM  waa  at  Alexandria. 

Such  coniriderationa  aa  these  inclined  (as  I  said)  all  good 
critics  before  Mr.  Jones  to  conclude  that  the  author  of  this 
Epistle  was,  at  any  rate,  a  Jew ;  but  since  he  is  very  positive 
that  the  author  himself  says  the  contrary,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to 
examine  what  he  haa  alleged. 

1.  His  first  proof  is  derived  firom  these  words  of  Barnabas  : 
*  Before  that  im  believed  m  Ood,  the  habitation  of  our  hearta 
waa  ocnraptible  and  feeble,  as  a  temple  truly  built  with  hands. 
For  it  was  a  honae  full  of  Idolatry,  a  house  of  de\ils ;  inasmuch 
as  there  waa  done  in  it  everything  contrary  unto  God.'  Upon 
which  he  bids  as  remark  that  the  Jews  could  not  be  said  to  have 
believed  in  Goo,  nor  to  have  had  Ioolatby  in  their  hearts. 
This  objection  Biab<^  Fell  had  anticipated,  by  1st,  quotiug 
1  Peter  iv.  8,  a  passage  addreased  by  a  Jew  to  Jews ;  2nd,  by 
observing  that  idolatry  is  not  to  be  understood  here  literally  of 
the  worship  of  graven  images,  but  of  the  practically  adoring  oUier 
objeeta  beaidea  Ood.  On  the  learned  preUte's  first  reply  I  shall 
not  inaiat,  because  the  reading  which  he  reUed  on  has  been  called 
in  question ;  bat  I  hope  to  shew  preoently  that  his  second  obser- 
vation (however  slighted  by  Mr.  Jones)  is  the  true  answer  to  an 
ob}eetkm.  orged  with  too  great  precipitancy,  and  founded  upon  a 
marilitad  extract.  But,  to  take  things  in  order,  I  say  that  the 
nneonverted  Jews  might  be  truly  affirmed  not  to  have  believed  in 
God.  inaamaeh  aa  ibey  had  not  a  savmg  foith  in  Him,  which 
could  purify  their  hearte  (the  very  thing  bare  treated  of^,  and 
did  not  bdieve  in  Him  aa  Ha  rsveded  Himself— i.e.  in  J  J  is  Son. 
Nay,  liad  Mr.  Jones  so  moeh  aa  looked  at  the  beginning  of  tliis 
very  section,  he  would  have  found  the  author  himself  expUining 

•  Cf.  Pkov.  sxlL  6,  yf^  ^yv  **»*»  •/  •  eMM.  *c 

vol     M  T 
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how  the  Jews  might  be  aflRrmed  not  to  have  believed  in  God ; 
for  he  says,  In  mu  ircp2  rm  Naov  ipSt  vfuy  irwc  irXayutfi€voi  ol  raXai- 
wttpoi  hrlrip'  ii^  (fora.  rir  oUw*)  ^iruroi'  koI  OYK  EH  I  TON 
6E0N,  K.rX  This  haste  and  inaccuracy,  in  so  able  and  diligent 
A  writer,  I  know  not  how  to  account  for ;  more  especially  as  the 
rest  of  his  objection  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  blander. 
For,  let  anyone  look  at  the  whole  section  from  which  the  place  is 
taken,  and  he  will  see  that  the  Pseudo-Barnabas  is  there  treating 
of  the  heart  as  the  true  spiritual  temple,  which  it  becomes  when 
God  dwells  there  :  6  Biot  Karowcct  iv  v/uv  *  iru>^ ;  o  Xoyof  avrov  rrjf 
irumoK,  rj  kX^ic  avrov  r^  ivayytXia^,  ^  <roif>ia,  K.T.X.  .  ,  .  avroi  iv 
^fuv  KOTOuciov  .  .  .  ivoiytov  r/fuv  Ovpa%  roiv  NAOY  »CT.X.  p.  246,  ed. 
Voss.  Hence  it  is  plain  that,  whenever  any  other  master  had 
possession  there,  it  might  truly  be  called  '  a  house  full  of  idolatry, 
a  house  of  devils.'  So  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  every  covetous  man  is 
an  idolater ;  and  to  the  same  purpose  is  our  Saviour's  parable  of 
the  lapsed  demoniac,  to  which,  I  think,  there  is  here  a  plain 
allusion.  And  that  this  is  the  true  sense  of  the  place  appears 
still  more  plainly  from  the  words  immediately  following — '  It  was 
a  house  full  of  idolatry,  a  house  of  devils ;  inasmuch  as  there 
was  done  in  it  whatsoever  tcas  contrary  to  God.'  So  the  author 
of  the  homily  De  libero  Arbitrio,  usually  printed  among  the  works 
of  St.  Basil,  but  which  the  Benedictine  editors  pronounce  to  be 
spurious  upon  what  appear  to  me  very  insufficient  grounds 

(Tom.  II.  Prief.  p.  XX'vi.) :  owo)  ytyovafitv  NA02  H(ov,  koX  ohajrrip- 
lov  rivcv/iaro?  aytav,  eri  yap  IfTfUv  voo?  ci&uXwv  koI  ^\€iov  irvrvfiAru^ 
vovrjpiai,  Tom.  II.,  p.  614.'  And  so  also  an  excellent  modem 
author,  who  (most  likely)  was  thinking  very  little  of  Barnabas  at 
the  time :  *  If,  therefore,  any  Israelite  desires  to  have  this  blessed- 
ness, this  true  Shechina,  dwelling  in  his  heart,  he  must  depart 
from  pride  and  from  all  iniquity.  He  must  cleanse  the  temple 
from  all  idols.' — The  Personality,  dc,  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
the  Rev.  A.  M'Caul,  D.D. 

But,  2,  Mr.  Jones  objects  that  the  writer  plainly  draws  a 
distinction  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  always  ranks  himself 
among  the  latter ;  as  for  instance  in  Section  V.,  where  he  says, 

*  The  very  learned  Father  Lninper,  in  bia  Historia  Sanetorvm  Patruwif 
▼oL  i.  p.  178,  conjectares  »M«f,  and  8U{^rt«  his  oonjectare  with  lome 
ingenious  criticism. 

*  Jortin  {Bemarit  on  Ecelrtiattital  Hxttory)  cites  a  paMage  of  VaUn- 
timu,  preserved  by  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  p.  489,  very  similar  to  this. 
Book  i.  p.  212. 
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*  Scriptttm  est  enim  de  illo  qnadam  ad  populum  Judaorum, 
qiuidjuD  ad  m>$,'    [Sic,  juxta  Qtacum,] 

Bat  to  nnderatand  this  we  most  recollect  what  this  aatlior's 
doctrine  is.  He  holds  that  the  whole  Jewish  law  is  to  be  mys- 
ticallj  anderstood  as  a  system  of  moral  precepts  addressed  to 
rhristJans  thn  spiritual  Israel;  and  this  was  the  legitimate 
fw*nf!^iF!m*  which  a  convert  from  the  refined  Therapeutic  School 
of  AlexAodria  *  would  draw  from  his  old  principles.  For  they 
held  that  the  Mosaic  code  was  only  understood  literally  by  the 
gross  and  carnal,  but  was  meant  to  be  taken  spiritually  by  the 
perfect  philoeopher.  In  this  way,  as  Philo  tells  us,  they  explained 
away  the  command  to  offer  sacrifices :  w  {wa  «cara^/Mvot,  iXX' 
Uparfihrms  roc  javrwr  Siovouac  Koroo'fraNi^ctK  d^iowrt^'  ^ — which, 
the  reader  needs  not  to  be  told,  is  precisely  the  theology  of  this 
Epistle.  Now,  the  only  change  which  it  was  necessary  to  make 
in  this  system,  in  order  to  accommodate  it  to  Christianity,  was 
to  put  belUven  in  the  place  of  the  spiritual  or  perfect ;  and  it  is 
in  this  sense  thftt  we  find  the  Pseudo-Barnabas  distinguishing 
hims^  from  the  Jews  because  they  followed  the  letter,  n^lect- 
ing  the  spirit,  of  their  law — and  identifying  himself  with  the 
Gentiles  (not  simply  as  Gentiles,  but)  as  beUevers  in  Christ — i.e., 
as  spiritual  Jews.  Of  this  he  discourses  at  large  in  §§  6  and  10, 
edit.  Voes. 

8.  Nor  is  Mr.  Jones's  last  objection  at  all  more  to  the  purpose, 
being  grounded  only  upon  this,  that  the  style  of  this  Epistle  is, 
in  the  main,  fr^ee  from  Hebraisms.  But  now,  suppose  the  author 
an  AUxtmdrian  Jew,  and  this  argument  (otherwise  of  some 
wd^t)  makes  rather  for  than  against  me,  since  the  fiunous 

*  Tb*  wrtwr  will  find  moob  Tsloable  tnfonnation  on  the  spirit  and 
tenato  of  Um  Alesandrka  Jews  in  Neuidar^  Ckmr^k  IRatorjf  (Rom's  Tiaiw. 
vol  I.)  aad  Dr.  Boitoo's  Bmrnptrnt  Ltttmm,  LaOt.  iU.,  p.  6S  to  the  end. 

*  This  dlBpangensBt  of  the  Utenl  mdm  of  the  MomIo  oode  sooa  nade 
itowajintotheOharoh.  *N«qaeelhnioiMliiin,'aa]r«^ieDOsr.*«tChrl«tfauil 
aliqaol  lOhMiAi,  nd  et  Patess  noBimUi  (qood  faleri  piget)  kyibiu  Ulis 
ooataaMllM  tofanrnt.'  Prtl^.  md  Trmti.  d§  L$§§.  Bsk.  o.  UL  •.  1.  So 
OrlgM,  /•  UtU.  Horn,  t:  •Hate  oauUa  [pneoapU  de  MorifldU]  wM  M» 
smm  amtptmm  fiOM  Uttrm  Umtm  mtm^tt,  mm  la  ewdadA  rMitantar. 
tkatmtnimm  aMfli  M  m^MMUmm  ChriaChuuB  raUgfcails  qoAai  rmtloaein  m% 
■dUlamoaeiB  pwttabaut'  Thia.  however,  waa  not  the  ffweiml  i^rfaloa  of 
U»e  dumb, for  HoarfL  It/a  g»e<al». he oompUiM  thm ;  •  81  «i|o ladplaai 
•t  eiro  vetenui  dieto  dlMBlei«k  el  SMMon  la  Us  i|i—s  ipMtaleB.  si  eoa- 
9Hm  fasfo  vehmwi  lagla  siaowie,  el  oslaadera  aUaforloa  qwe  serlpta  sant, 
fodlo  qoMan  p«teo«.  aad  aladai  alhl  ■Mnrebest  eahnmias  amici  Lrrsaji— 
varf  laian  nagsntaa  siara  bM  aepar  tenaa.* 

T  a 
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Scptnn^'nt  Version  (if  there  were  nothing  else)  proves  tlio  Jews 
of  tli&t  city  to  have  wholly  lost  their  native  language.*  And  this 
brings  me  to  my  Sboqkd  Pbopobition,  which  was, 

n.  That  this  author  makes  use  solely  of  the  Septuagini 
Version  ;  a  thing  which  any  one  who  has  read  the  Epistle  in  the 
original  needs  not  to  be  told.'  But  there  is  one  famous  passage 
in  it,  which  contains  an  absurdity  so  gross  tliat  no  one  who  did 
not  r^ard  that  version  with  the  same  reverence  as  the  Hebrew 
text  could  possibly  have  fallen  into  it : — '  Learn  then,  my  children, 
concerning  all  richly,  that  Abraham,  who  first  gave  us  circumci- 
sion, looking  forward  in  the  Spirit  to  his  son,  circumcised  his 
domestics,  taking  the  mysteries  (Soy/tara,  vid.  Casaub.  c.  Bar. 
p.  11,  Exer.  xvi.  48)  of  three  letters ;  for  the  Scripture  says : — 
"  And  Abraham  circumcised  of  his  house  ten,  and  eight,  and  three 
hundred  men."  What,  then,  was  the  knowledge  given  to  him  ? 
Learn  first  of  the  eighteen,  then  of  the  three  hundred.  Now  as 
to  ten  and  eight,  I  is  ten,  and  H  eight.  You  have  IHo-ovc.  .  .  . 
He  manifests  then  Jesus  in  two  letters  (t.i;.),  and  the  cross  in 
one  (T).  He  who  hath  set  in  us  the  engrafted  gift  of  instruction 
knoweth  that  none  ever  learned  a  more  genuine  doctrine  from  me 
than  this.    But  I  know  that  ye  are  worthy  of  it.' 

This  notable  piece  of  theology  is  introduced,  you  see,  with  all 
the  seriousness  and  solemnity  of  a  man  fully  confident  of  the 
importance  of  the  discovery  which  he  is  about  to  make ;  and  he 

•  See  Dr.  Mangej-'s  Pra/at.  in  PhiUmem. 

*  Betides  that  given  in  the  text,  another  deeitive  instance  is  to  be  found 
in  his  citation  of  Isaiah  zlv.  1,  where  he  reads  Kvpt^  for  Kip^  a  mistake 
which  one  who  knew  Hebrew  could  not  have  fallen  into.  Two  instances 
of  an  apparent  departure  from  the  LXX  have  been  shewn  by  Mr.  J<mes 
(On  the  Canon,  vol.  iii.  pp.  16  and  103)  to  arise  from  his  taking  the  citations 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John  as  he  found  them  in  their  Gospels.  Two  others, 
brought  hj  Dr.  Hodj,  agree  as  little  with  the  Hebrew  as  the  Greek,  and 
are  obviously  loose  quotations  from  memory;  the  first  is  B«ai.  xxviii.  17 : 
%s  iXwtffu  4w'  mir^,  (irrrat  tit  edAra  •  where,  however,  the  ancient  Latin 
Version  has  non  MH^ndetvr,  which  makes  it  likely  that  the  tme  raading  of 
the  Greek  is  oi  Karaurxvr0ii<r*r'u,  which  is  the  lection  of  some  MSB.  of  the 
LXX.  The  other  is  from  Gen.  ii.  I  :  ical  hrolrftrty  6  0ths  iv  l{  1ui4p€us  ri  l^ya 
rif  x'V**"  ff^oi,  Kol  «rvrtr4Kt<rtr  iw  t^  V^ff  ^V  ^^^t^V<  where,  as  Menardus 
has  remarked,  he  has  plainly  mixed  up  the  place  in  Exodus  along  with  it. 
The  late  excellent  editor  of  the  Septuagint  having  quoted  this  paange  of 
Barnabas,  and  another  from  Theodoms,  as  possible  evidence  that  some 
MBS.  of  the  LXX  had  ipM/tp,  adds :  '  Sed  Bamabse  Epist.  46,  id,  et  fortii 
65,  et  Theodoras  ostendunt  se  itcqi  legiase ;  literarum  r  et  Csimilitudo  facile 
potuit  librarioe  Callere.' 
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•Mfns  wholly  imoonaoioos  of  the  complication  of  absurditiet 
w);  voices.    I  appeal  to  the  reader,  whether  it  is  possible 

for  ...., lo  have  made  eo  capital  a  blunder  who  did  not  r^ard 

the  Greek  text  with  all  that  habitoal  superstitious  reverence  for 
its  ttrbal^  and  eyeu  literal  inspiration,  which  the  Jews  generally 
fsel  for  the  original  Hebrew.  Even  with  this  excuse  the  error 
is  so  exorbitant  as  itself  to  be  a  su£Scient  proof  (if  it  were  neces- 
sary) that  St.  Barnabas  could  not  be  the  author  of  such  a  pro- 
doetion.  But  it  seems  less  absdutely  unaccountable  when  we 
JK*-  tic  fiUries*  by  which  the  .i^examirian  Jews 

coi:  r  version  to  a  level  with  the  sacred  archetype. 

UI.  al  way  of  explaining  Scripture  is  precisely 

Uir  ''  !Miilo  and  the  Alexandrian  School ;  that 

ri  iin?  to  Photius,  the  deluge  of  allegory 

istian  Church.*  The  proof  of  this 
J.  J       ._       _  carefully  laboured  by  the  commen- 

tators that  it  would  be  superfluous  in  me  to  spend  time  in 
establishing  it.  Bosenmiiller,  in  the  second  chapter  of  the 
Hittorjf  of  the  InUrpreten  be/ore  Origen,  has  put  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  parallels  in  a  very  striking  light.  Or  the  reader 
may  turn  to  so  common  a  book  as  Grotius,  De  Verit.,  Ub.  v.  c.  9, 
adding  to  the  passages  there  cited  Philo,  Hut.  Joseph.,  p.  860 
(edit.  Tomeb.),  and  wtfi  drouuac,  p.  270.  Or,  if  he  wish  for 
further  satisfi»ction,  let  him  consult  Spencer's  Prolegomena  to 
his  treatise  De  Legilms  Heb.  Bit.,  Clemens  Alex.,  Pad.  lib.  ii. 
e.  1,  and  Le  Clerc's  elaborate  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch, 
on  the  places  cited  by  Barnabas. 

The  learned  Brucker  has  satis&ctorily  traced  the  origin  of 
the  Gematraija,  or  Numerical  Cabbala  (of  which  we  have  just 
seen  so  rare  an  example  in  this  Epistle)  to  the  dregs  of  Pytha- 
gorism,  which  finally  settled  at  Alexandria.  To  such  a  source,' 
Uie  name  M*'UU*3,  ym^trpU,  seems  evidently  to  point.  For  as 
gwoMtry— the  indigSDOUs  science  of  Egypt— is  that  one  which 
soonest  and  beet  dsvslopes  the  powers  of  arithmetic,  the  Eg^-ptians 

•  Philo.  D»  FIM  JMWc  Ub.  U.  pw  680  (ParisUs.  1S40) :  mMm^  ^kSmv- 
mrnt  ■fif^nwt.  A  litUe  b«k>w  b«  addi  that  tba  LXX  are  to  be  looked 
UB,  nut  M  loterpnMn  (Ipufpia),  iiX  Upt^ima  «al  mffkna.  I  Med  noi 
add  Um  hUrtory  of  Arlataaa. 

VxV  ttffm^mu  rboc  BMUtL  CM.  CT. ;  of .  Porpbjrr.  apad  loMb.  U.  M. 
Ub.  vi.  o.  IS. 

•  0faMMi«4MLAwr«,lfl>.tt.panl.Traoi.U.swt.8.    Bat 
(in  lib.  Mp^  dt.)  sMOM  to  inte  eviHtrrfU. 
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were' presently  remarkable  for  their  knowledge  of  it ;  uid  it 
the  policy  of  thai  nation  (all  whose  philosophers  were  priests)  to 
mvolve  all  their  learning  in  mystery,  so  this  simple  science  was, 
in  a  short  time,  by  means  of  fanciful  analogies  with  morals  and 
metaphysics,  wrapped  ap  (like  one  of  their  own  mummies)  in  a 
fantastic  robe,  all  covered  with  strange  figures  and  hieroglyphics. 
Bo  Isocrates,  the  best  informed  of  the  Greek  rhetors,  tells  us 
that,  in  Egypt,  rm^  vtoripovi  iv  'A<rrpovoftt^  koI  knyurftMK,  kcu 
ytuifurpi^  Starpt^civ*  .  .  .  u»y  rat  SwdfUK  ot  fiiv.  .  .  .  ol  S<  a*c  ttXauttw^ 
IT  pin  *AptT^  avXXa.fi.fiavofUvai  iiro^aivuji  iiri)(tipov(n  (In  Laud. 
Butxrid.). 

From  the  Egyptians  it  was  borrowed  by  the  Samian  philo- 
sopher, and  by  him  made  a  part  of  his  motley  system,  as  he  that 
is  curious  may  see  plentifully  illustrated  in  the  '  As  Pythagoricus  ' 
of  the  laborious  Mcursius.'  From  Pythagoras  again  it  returned, 
>vith  the  last  wreck  of  his  disciples,  to  its  native  port,  when  with 
other  irregularities  of  his  school  it  was  adopted  by  the  Therapeuta* ' 
into  their  semi-pagan  Judaism.  From  the  Synagogue  it  was 
soon  transferred  into  the  Church  ;  where,  however,  the  use  which 
the  heretics  made  of  it,  in  no  long  time,  brought  it  into  disrepute. 
*Aftot  8«  trtvOov^,  says  Irensus,  oi  TqXiKavrrpf  ^co<rc/?cuif,  KoX  TO 
fi€y(6o^  TTJ^  aXrj$a>^  apprfrov  ZwajjutuKy  koX  ra?  To<ravTa9  oucovo/imc  rov 
$€ov,  &ia  Tov  A  KOI  B,  KOI  &'  iptBfUitv,  ovrCti    i\fV)(p!a^  xol  PipiafTfiivtn^ 

huuTvpovTt^. — Iren.,  •  C.  Haer.,'  Ub.  i.  c.  13.  So  the  author  of 
the  additions  to  TertuUian's  Prascriptions  says  of  Iklarcion  and 
Colarbasus :  *  Qu6d  ex  ordine  literanim  alphabeti,  luso  quodam 
cabhalistico,  multa  inepta  et  periculosa  dogmata  extruxcrunt, 
abusi  ad  hoc  exemplo  Christi  qui  Apoc.  i.  8,  inquit.  Ego  sum  A 

'  nnicker,  I  find,  wrDt«  a  separate  dinertation  to  show  that  Pythagoras' 
Nmmhrr$  were  the  same  as  Plato's  liea$.  An  instance  of  mach  the  same 
arithmetical  extravagance  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  George  Cheyne's  Principle* 
tif  Aat.  Bel.  part  2. 

*  See  CUriei  Prolegomena  ad  H.  E.  pp.  26,  27.  For  an  account  of  the 
)<americal  Cabbala  pee  the  following:  Glassius  ut  suprA;  Beuchlin,  A* 
(Mhala  Judaied ;  P.  Galatinas,  De  A  rcan.  Catk,  I  'trit.  lib.  il  c.  1 7 ;  Hot  t 
PkU.  The*,  lib.  i.  o.  S,  §  6,  p.  437 ;  and  Gale's  Court  of  the  GeiUHet,  1'- 
c  i.  Beachlin  and  Gale  have  observed  the  great  resemblance  between 
Cabbalism  and  Pythagorism ;  but  as  might  be  expected,  in  such  hands,  it 
becomes  a  proof  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  all  their  learning  from  the  Jews. 
Gale's  method  of  proving  the  Talmadic  traditions  Pythagorean  is  rather 
singular  '  The  Phariseea,'  says  he, '  call  them  r^r  -KopMoat*  rmv  wpt^ffu- 
r^pmr,  believing  them  to  have  been  delivered  down  orally  from  Moses;  bat 
ear  Lord  calls  them  irji^funa  ii>9pmwww — i.e.  of  th^  Pgthagoroaa  pkiUt- 
sopher*.' 
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et  O.'  Absnrditifls  so  exirmvagant  would  be  almost  wholly  in- 
credible, had  we  not  onfortonately  too  many  late  examples 
of  the  same  thing  in  the  reveries  of  Hutchinson  and  Cooceios. 
Some  ChristiaD  writers  have,  indeed,  fairly  beaten  the  Jews 
at  their  own  weapons,  as  when  they  extract  the  name  yff*  from 
the  dimflnsions  of  the  ark  and  Solomon's  temple,  with  a  thousand 
other  feats.  But  the  reader  who  will  consult  S.  Epiphanius 
Dt  Myu.  Num.  will  get  a  better  idea  than  I  could  give  him  of 
what  profound  sense  there  is  in  Scripture  Arithrrutie.  Epiph., 
*Openk,'  edit.  Petav.,  vol.  ii.  p.  805. 

Another  favourite  point  with  the  same  school  was  their 
mystical  precepts  concerning  diet,  much  in  the  same  taste  as 
Barnabas'  wonderful  discourses  upon  the  Mosaic  laws  on  that 
subject.  The  Egyptians,  like  the  Jews,  observed  a  distinction  of 
food,  but,  in  general,  for  a  different  reason — viz.,  because  they 
thought  some  animals  too  sacred  to  be  eaten ;  as  we  may  see  in 
Herodotus,  Euterpe,  e.  65,  and  Calcagninus,  De  Rebut  Egypt. 
p.  S80.*  The  source  of  this  most  degrading  of  all  superstitions 
has  been  well  shewn  by  Warburton,  '  D.  L.'  Book  iv.  sect.  4,  to 
have  lain  in  their  method  of  hieroglyphic  writing.  But  the 
practice  itself,  when  a  necessity  arose  for  vindicating  it,  was  of 
ooorse  defended  by  the  hyper-Platonic  sophists  of  the  Alexandrian 
Sehool,  on  the  same  principle  as  OMimal  wortAtp— that  is,  by 
Mvtii?  that  these  brutes  were  considered  as  the  stmbols  of 
ctual  entities. — See  Jamblichus,  De  Myss.  sec.  vii.  o.  1, 
aud  V  ossins,  De  Idol.  lib.  iii.  c.  74.  But  they  also,  like  the  Jews, 
abstained  from  some  animals  under  the  notion  of  their  being 
polluted ;  the  origin  of  which  superstition  I  think  was  this  :  the 
whole  learning  of  that  extraordinary  people  was,  as  is  well 
known,  confined  to  the  priesthood,  who  were  the  only  prac- 
titioners of  medicine  in  Egypt.  Now  these  physicians  prided 
tbemsslves  (as  Diodorus  tells  ns,  Bibl.  lib.  i.  p.  62)  particuUrly 
on  their  skill  in  diatetic*  ;  and  in  order  to  induce  the  vulgar  to 
observe  implicitly  the  regimen  which  they  ordered,  they  soon 
took  advantage  of  their  own  sacred  character  to  throw  a  mysterioos 
air  of  rdigioos  observance  over  their  preseriptions,  rtpressnting 
everything  which  they  deemed  umokoUeome  as  poUuted  and 
impure  also.  But  when  the  inquisitive  philosophers  of  Greeot 
came  to  pry  into  Uiese  venerable  secrets,  it  was  necessary  in 

•  The  hwlhwii,  Jadglag  of  otbm  hf  tiMaMlvw,  loBMainM  beliefed 
that  Um  Jews  Ibo^gbt  the  pig  a  moW  aninal.  Plouroh,  SgrnfM.  lib.  iv. 
qwwi.  i. 
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this  case,  as  well  as  the  other,  to  invent  a  symbolical  meaning, 
which  aboold  conceal  the  true  and  simple  reason  under  the 
specious  mask  of  a  moral  emblem.  This  device,  also,  was 
borrowed  by  Pythagoras ;  an  explanation  of  whose  precepts  upon 
diet,  very  closely  resembling  our  author's,  may  be  seen  in  the 
commentary  of  the  Alexandrian  philosopher,  Hierocles,  on  the 
Golden  V§Tse»t  p.  204,  edit.  Warren.  When  the  Jews,  after 
the  great  Captivity,  began  to  study  their  law  mi\\  a  more  curious 
eye  than  tlieir  forefathers  had  generally  turned  upon  it,  they 
found  a  great  deal  that  harmonised  with,  and  much  that  went 
beyond,  the  purest  dictates  of  that  philosophy  with  which  they 
had  now  become  acquainted.  But  the  philosophy  which  wa.s  so 
happily  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  the  moral  law,  and  to  tlie 
explaining  of  many  things  both  in  it  and  the  prophets  concerning 
the  sublimer  parts  of  natural  theology,  seemed  to  foil  altc^ther 
of  affording  any  light  to  the  ceremonial.  And  their  minds  being 
now  wholly  set  upon  speculative  science,  they  were  little  disposed 
for  the  religious  explanation  which  lay  so  much  out  of  the  way 
of  their  present  studies,  and  still  less  inclined  to  acquiesce  in 
these  rites — as  their  ancestors  had  done — simply  because  they 
were  enjoined  ;  and  accordingly  they  soon  followed  the  tempting 
example  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  resolved  the  whole  Mosaic 
ritual  into  a  mass  of  theoretic  and  moral  allegories.  In  this 
spirit,  Philo,  speaking  of  the  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean 
animals,  says,  irpm  rijv  prfrrp^  ^jn'o-xn/'iv,  ovK  oTSa  tv  l^ti  \oyoy,  ir/mc 
8k  ■np'  vJTOvoiav  dvayKauorarov — Dc  Agric.  p.  ICO. 

IV.  The  first  who  cites  this  Epistle  is  Clemens  Alexandrinus  ; 
the  next  Origen.'  Both  were  of  the  School  of  Alexandria,  and 
both  much  attached  to  aUegorical  expositions  and  vain  philosophy. 
Barnabas  everjrwhere  represents  his  strange  mysticism  as  the 
true  yywaK,  and  everyone  who  is  acquainted  with  their  writings 
knows  that  this  is  the  uniform  language  of  these  two  Fathers. 
The  name,  for  instance,  which  Clemens  all  along  gives  to  his 
Perfect  Christian  is  6  oAi^^/v  yv<o<rru(6i.     But  on  this  I  have  no 

*  I  was  greatly  saqirued  to  find  Mr.  Faber  (in  the  Appendix  of  his 
JpottolioUif  of  Trinitariattum),  citing  Tertoliian,  De  Pudicitid,  cap.  20,  as 
a  testimony  to  this  Epistle ;  because,  if  be  had  looked  at  the  place  itself, 
be  most  have  seen  that  Tertallian  is  there  speaking  of  the  EjnMtU  to  the 
Hebrews,  which  he  attributes  to  St.  Barnabas.  Indeed  the  thing  is  so 
notorious,  that  one  L<(  surprised  to  see  the  learned  author  fall  into  the 
mistake  under  any  circumstances.  -See  Ussber's  deface  to  the  Ejt.  Bamab. 
in  the  first  vol.  of  Le  Clerc's  P.  P.  Apottolici. 
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itxnn  here  to  dilate,  and  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  the  excellent 
note  of  Grotius  on  Matthew  xx%iii.  20,  and  Boioer's  article,  in 
his  Thssaurtu,  on  the  word  yvwrK. 

V.  In  support  of  my  fifth  proposition  I  observe  that 

[The  remainder  of  this  paper,  which  we  owe  to  Archdeacon 
Kyle,  haTing  been  drafted  into  Lecture  II.  of  tlie  Second  Course, 
the  reader  is  referred  for  it  to  pp.  149  sqq.  of  the  first  volume.] 

n. 

Peter  Oliva. 
In  Lecture  XI.  of  Course  HI.,  vol.  ii.  p.  108,  reference  is  made 
to  the  writings  of  Peter  Oliva.  We  subjoin  here  the  account 
of  liis  heresies  given  by  Eymericus  in  his  Dircctorium  Inquui- 
tomin,  pt.  ii.  pp.  268  sqq.,  translated  firom  the  original  work, 
Itoma'.  1585. 

The  Errors  of  Peter  John. 

*  The  lirst  heresy  is :  that  the  sixth  state  of  tlic  Church,  which 
began,  as  he  says,  from  the  time  of  Blessed  Francis,  and  more 
fully  from  tlie  time  of  the  condemnation  of  tlie  great  whore  of 
Babylon,  when  the  angel  of  Christ  sealed  with  a  seal  by  his 
attendants  the  future  army  of  Christ,  and  it  will  last  mitil  the 
time  of  Antichrist ;  and  will  bo  notably  preeminent  above  the 
five  first. 

*  The  second  heresy  is :  that  as  at  the  first  Advent  of  Christ 
a  new  Church  waa  formed,  the  old  Synagogue  being  rejected,  so 
also  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  state  the  antiquity  of  the  former 
time  is  to  be  wholly  repelled,  so  that  a  new  age,  or  a  now  Church 
may  seem  to  be  then  formed,  the  old  ones  being  now  rejected. 
And  as  in  the  sixth  period  carnal  Judaism  being  rejected,  and  the 
ail'  former  age,  Christ,  the  new  Man,  came  with  a  new 
Inu  ,),  oroas :  so  in  the  sixth  state  the  carnal  Church 
being  rqeeted  and  the  antiquity  of  the  previous  age,  the  law  and 
Ills  and  eroea  of  Christ  wiU  be  renewed :  on  which  account  at 
ita  first  beginning  Francis  appeared,  marked  with  the  stigmaa 
and  emcificd  whole,  and  sealed  with  Christ. 

'The  third  hersey  is:  that  as  the  glory  which  had  been 
prepared  for  the  Synagogue  and  its  priests,  Is  tliey  had  believed 
in  Christ,  was  transferred  to  the  primitive  Chordi  and  to  its 
pastors :  so  aUo  the  g^ory  prepared  for  the  final  Church  of  the 
fifth  state,  on  account  of  its  wickedness,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  elect  of  the  sixth  state. 
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'  Tho  fourth  heresy  is  :  that  it  is  evident  that  the  Rule  of  tlie 
Friars  Minor,  promulgated  by  Blessed  Francis,  is  truly  and 
properly  that  evangelical  one  which  Christ  observed  in  Himself 
and  imposed  on  the  Apostles,  and  caused  to  be  written  in  His 
Gospels. 

'The  fifth  heresy  is  :  that  the  rule  of  Blessed  Francis  is  to  be 
condemned  by  the  generality  from  the  carnal  Church,  and  of  those 
that  are  wickedly  and  sophistically  prond,  as  Christ  was  con- 
denmed  by  the  reprobate  Synagogue  of  the  Jews ;  and  that  this 
must  precede  the  extermination  of  the  Church,  as  Uie  condemna- 
tion of  Christ  and  His  by  Jews  preceded  the  extermination  of  the 
Synagogue. 

'  The  sixth  heresy  is :  that  Blessed  Francis  is  thai  Angel  of 
whom  it  is  said  in  the  Apocalypse  :  "  I  saw  another  angel  having 
the  seal  of  the  living  God: "  the  renovator  of  the  evangelical 
life  and  rule  to  be  propagated  and  magnified  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  time,  and  its  highest  observer  after  Christ  and  his 
Mother. 

'  The  seventh  heresy  is :  that  it  is  fitting  that  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  rule  of  the  Blessed  Francis  should  precede  the  exter- 
mination of  the  carnal  Church,  for  tlxis,  that  by  the  just  judgment 
of  God,  the  carnal  Church,  as  it  has  deserved,  should  be  excited, 
and  its  wickedness  increase,  and  be  consimunated  *  even  to  the 
impugning  of  hfe  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

'  The  eighth  heresy  is  :  that  generally  all  clerks  and  regulars 
possessing  anytliing  in  common  seem  to  have  less  correct  senti- 
ments respecting  the  evangelical  abrenunciation  of  such  possessed 
in  common. 

'  The  ninth  heresy  is  :  that  as  the  Synagogue  was  propagated 
from  twelve  Patriarchs,  and  the  Church  of  the  Gentiles  from 
twelve  Apostles :  so  the  final  Church  of  the  remnant  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles  is  to  be  propagated  by  twelve  evangelical  men  :  whence 
Blessed  Francis  had  twelve  sons  and  associates  by  whom  and  in 
whom  has  been  founded  and  initiated  the  Evangelical  Order. 

•  The  tenth  heresy  is  :  that  the  third  tribulation  pierced  the 
hands  by  the  appearance  of  the  famous  authority  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  plebeian  multitude  subject  to  it,  and  by  the  appearance 
of  the  contrary  in  spiritual  men. 

•  The  eleventh  heresy  is :  that  the  Angel  Francis  will  feel 
that  he  is  not  so  prosperous  in  the  carnal  Church  of  the  Latins, 

*  Printed  con$umelur,  but  plainly,  both  bj  granunar  and  sense,  an  error 
for  coiuummetur. 
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M  in  the  Groeki,  and  Saracens,  and  Tartars,  and  at  length 
in  th«  Jews. 

*  The  twelfth  heresy  is :  that  all  abbots  of  the  fifth  time  will 
Mine  together  into  the  head  of  the  beast,  which  is  the  devil  or 
Aniiehrisi,  and  the  congregation  of  the  wicked. 

'  The  thirteenth  heresj  is :  that  that  Church  which  we  call 
the  Universal  CathoUc  Church  Biilitant  is  the  carnal  Church,  the 
harioi  Babylon,  great  in  extent :  because  good  men  are  in  it,  as  a 
low  grains  of  gold  amidst  immense  heape  of  sand,  and  as  a  few 
grains  of  wheat  under  an  immense  heap  of  straw,  which  carnal 
Church  also  is  publicly  and  most  shamelessly  adulterate  from 
Christ  her  spouse :  which  also  corrupts  itself  and  all  nations 
eabject  to  it  by  foul  camaUties  and  simoniacal  covetousneeses, 
and  by  the  earthly  glory  of  this  world,  which  even  now  has 
biased  out  into  wrath  against  spiritual  men,  and  against  the 
powers  and  influxes  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  which  has  also  fallen 
spiritually  within,  and  corporally  without,  and  which  has  fallen 
in  the  world  by  temporal  extermination  ;  afterwards  has  fallen  to 
etMrnal  pomahment  in  hell ;  and  which  by  its  malice  and  power 
has  hindered  and  straitened  the  spirit  of  the  elect,  and  the  con- 
version of  the  whole  world ;  which  also  is  to  be  exterminated, 
•nd  its  extermination  will  be  to  the  saints  lilce  the  coming  out  of 
priaon  to  the  wideneea  and  flight  of  Uberty,  and  as  the  coming  out 
of  the  dariust  smoke  of  an  oven  into  the  solar  light,  and  Uke 
the  taking  off*  the  load  of  a  mill-stone  or  of  an  immense  mountain. 

*  The  fourteenth  heresy  is :  that  as  through  four  animals 
lepieannting  the  four  first  states  of  tbe  saints  the  general  seat 
of  the  Roman  Church  has  been  elevated,  the  other  Patriarchal 
or  Oriental  Churches  being  rejected  from  Christ  and  from  his 
tme  faith ;  so  during  tbe  same  time  by  the  four  beasts  seen  by 
Daniel,  contrary  to  the  foor  first  orders  of  the  Saints,  the  seat  of 
the  beast  has  been  devated.  that  is  of  the  bestial  troop,  so  that 
it  prevuls  in  number  and  power,  and  almost  absorbs  the  Seat  of 
Christ  with  which  it  is  locally  and  nominally  mixed ;  whence  also 
it  is  so  called  the  Church  of  the  Caithful.  just  as  that  which  is 
really  by  grace  the  Seat  and  Church  of  Christ  But  upon  wicked- 
ness of  this  kind  the  jealous  saints  of  this  fifth  period  cease  not 
to  pour  out  the  vial  of  detestation,  and  of  public  rebuke,  so  that 
its  kingdom,  whether  it  will  or  not,  appears  pUinly  to  all,  and 
even  to  themselves,  full  of  darknees,  that  is.  by  foul  and  enormons 
luxury  and  avarice,  and  nimony,  and  pride,  and  deceitfiil  traffic 
and  craft,  and  almost  by  all  wickedneet  dissipated  and  to  be  hald  ia 
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abomination:  whence  also  it  ie  afterwards  called  the  harlot 
Babylon,  having  in  her  hand  a  golden  cup  full  of  abomination. 
But  by  this  seat  of  the  beast  is  principally  designed  the  oanial 
clergy,  reigning  in  this  fifth  period,  and  presiding  over  the  whole 
Church ;  in  which,  indeed,  beastly  life  transcendently  and  singu- 
larly reigns,  and  sits  as  in  its  principal  seat ;  and  far  more  than 
in  the  plebeian  laity  subjected  to  themselves. 

*  The  fifteenth  heresy  is :  tliat  in  the  time  of  the  mysiio 
Antichrist,  the  carnal  Church,  [by  which  in  his  entire  proceeding 
he  understands  the  Roman  Church],  blazing  out  more  fiercely 
against  the  doctrine  and  life  and  zeal  of  the  Saints,  is  as  it  were 
wliolly  drained  of  spiritual  wisdom,  and  virtual  grace,  and  the 
riches  of  Christ,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks, 
80  that  it  Ues  open  to  every  error. 

'  The  sixteenth  heresy  is  :  that  as  Vashti  the  Queen,  having 
been  rejected  from  the  kingdom  and  marriage  of  King  Assuerns,  the 
humble  and  holy  Esther  was  elected  to  the  marriage  and  kingdom 
of  the  same  king,  and  the  king  made  a  magnificent  feast  for  all 
his  princes  and  servants ;  so  the  Synagogue  having  been  rejected, 
the  Church  of  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  was  elected ;  and  so  in 
the  sixth  state  of  the  Church  the  adulteress  Babylon  being 
rejected,  the  Spiritual  Church  must  be  exalted,  and  a  numerous 
and  spiritual  feast  be  celebrated  after  her  nuptials. 

'The  seventeenth  heresy  is:  that  under  the  mystic  Anti- 
christ a  subversion  and  commotion  is  to  be  effected  by  which  time 
the  entire  carnal  Church  will  be  excited  and  be  in  commotion 
against  the  evangelical  spirit  of  Christ. 

'  The  eighteenth  heresy  is :  that  under  the  mystic  Antichrist, 
the  harlot  Babylon,  the  carnal  Church,  will  fall,  at  which  time 
the  holy  Fathers  will  preach  vahantly,  sajnng  that  henceforth 
she  is  not  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  the  S^oiagogue  of  Satan, 
and  the  habitation  of  demons,  which  before  in  her  heart  used  to 
say,  proudly  exalting  herself :  I  sit  a  queen  in  great  presidence 
and  glory,  I  rule  over  my  kingdom,  and  I  am  in  quiet  and  am  not 
a  widow ;  that  is,  I  am  not  destitute  of  glorious  bishops  and  kings. 

'  The  nineteenth  heresy  is :  that  the  lioman  Church  is  that 
woman,  the  great  harlot,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the 
Apocalypse,  who  was  formerly  in  a  state  of  paganism,  and  after- 
wards was  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  who  now  by  many  crimes  has 
committed  fornication  with  this  world,  who  is  deservedly  called 
the  great  harlot,  because  receding  from  the  faithful  worsliip  and 
sincere  love,  and  the  delights  of  Christ  her  spouse,  she  clings  to  this 
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world,  and  to  it«  riches  and  dolights,  and  to  the  devil,  and  to 
kings  and  mignatfli  and  prelates  and  all  other  lovers  of  this 
worid. 

*  The  twentieth  heresy  is :  that  it  more  appropriately  belongs 
to  the  doctors  of  the  third  general  state,  which  is  the  sixth  and 
•evsnth,  to  be  spiritual  openers,  introducing  into  open  doors,  or 
explainers  of  Christian  wisdom,  than  to  the  Apostles.' 

Besides  this  aoooont  of  the  heresies  of  Peter  Oliva,  there 
exist  sixty  articles  selected  from  his  PostiU  on  the  Apocalypu^ 
pnbliahed  by  Balose,  as  noticed  in  the  Lecture  referred  to  above. 
These  are  maeh  to  the  same  effect  as  the  statements  of  Eymericus, 
only  mofe  minute  and  expository  of  the  Apocalyptic  text.  The 
more  important  of  these  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Todd's  Discourses 
nlaHng  to  Antichrist,  Dublin.  1840,  in  pp.  480,  1. 

Bsovius,  An.  Eccl.  ad  an.  1099,  xxxix.,  after  mentioning 
that  Peter  John's  books  had  been  condemned  and  burned,  and 
that  his  remains  had  been  exlmmed  and  burned  also,  gives  the 
following  aoooont  of  his  errors : — 

*  1.  He  denied,  first  of  all,  that  the  rational  soul  is  the  form 
of  the  human  body,  not  absolutely  indeed,  but  in  so  far  as  it  is 
rational ;  he  conceded  farther  that  the  rational  soul  is  the  form 
of  the  body,  not  however  on  this  account,  that  it  is  rational ; 
farther  that  he  thought  as  if  by  this  rationality  it  coald  not  give 
fonn  (itrformare)  to  the  body. 

'  2.  He  taught,  with  the  Abbot  Joachim,  that  tlie  Apostles 
did  not  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  according  to  the  spiritual 
understanding,  but  only  according  to  the  letter. 

'  8.  He  said  that  grace,  and  the  virtues  which  they  commonly 
call  theological,  are  not  infused  in  baptism. 

*  4.  He  asserted  that  Christ  sustained  the  wound  of  the  spear 
while  he  was  yet  aUve.    [Cf.  an  old  reading  of  Matt,  xxvii.  49,  50.] 

*  5.  By  the  great  harlot  Babylon  he  understood  the  Universal 
Cbiu«h  Militani,  and  called  it  the  carnal  Charch,  and  the  beast, 
and  the  Synagogoe  of  Satan. 

*  6.  By  the  mystic  Antichrist  he  interpreted  tlie  Chief  Pontiff, 
and  he  Ueibered  that  all  abbots  of  the  fifth  time  come  together 
into  the  fifth  head  of  the  beast,  and  were  a  congregation  of  the 
wicked.'  Bsovios  relBrB  for  hit  statement  to  Gabriel  Prateolus, 
BUnchi  Htrmmm,  c.  14,  in  Pe^  Joannis. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Franciscans  tbemselvet  have 
defended  Oliva.  See  the  raJwreneee  for  this  lisct  in  Todd,  ubi 
snpra. 
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ra. 

William  eU  St.  Amour,  and  Richard  of  Armagh. 

The  following  is  the  sequel  of  the  extract  from  William  de 
St.  Amour's  De  Periculis  N&vissimorum  Temporum,  given  in 
the  second  Lecture  of  the  Fourth  Coarse,  vol.  ii.  pp.  86,  7.  We 
take  it  from  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  Idolatry  Practised  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  pp.  408  sqq..  ed.  1676. 

After  the  word  '  dioceses  '  in  1.  4  of  vol.  ii.,  p.  87.  the  extract 
proceeds  as  follows  : — 

'  And  that  the  Pope  in  this  case  doth  injury  by  violating  the 
rights  of  others :  and  if  he  should  go  about  to  destroy  what  the 
Prophets  and  Apostles  have  taught,  he  would  err  in  so  doing. 
"  Besides,"  say  they,  "  if  these  Predicant  Friars  have  a  liberty  to 
preach  where  they  please,  they  are  all  universal  Bishops ;  and 
because  maintenance  is  due  to  all  who  preach,  the  people  will  be 
bound  to  pay  procurations  to  them,  which  will  be  an  unreasonable 
burden  upon  them."  Many  other  arguments  they  use  against 
this  new  sort  of  itinerant  preachers,  and  represent  the  daoigers 
that  come  to  the  Church  by  them  at  large,  wherein  they  describe 
them  as  a  kind  of  hypocritical  Lecturers,  that  abused  the  people 
under  a  fair  shew  and  pretence  of  religion  ;  having,  as  they  say, 
"  a  form  of  godliness,  but  denying  the  power  of  it :  "  and  that  the 
persecution  of  the  Church  by  them  would  be  equal  to  what  it 
was  by  tyrants  and  open  heretics,  because  they  are  familiar 
enemies,  and  do  mischief  under  a  shew  of  kindness.  And  that 
one  of  the  great  dangers  of  the  Church  by  them  would  be  their 
possessing  princes  and  people  with  prejudices  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  by  the  Bishops ;  which  having  done,  they 
can  the  more  easily  lead  them  into  errors  both  against  faith 
and  a  good  life.  That  their  way  of  dealing  is  first  with  the 
women,  and  by  them  seducing  the  men,  as  the  deni  first 
tempted  Eve,  and  by  her  Adam  ;  and  when  they  have  once 
seduced  them,  they  tie  them  by  oaths  and  vows  not  to  hearken 
to  the  counsel  of  their  Bishops  or  those  who  have  the  care  of 
their  souls.  That  the  Bishops  ought  to  suppress  these,  and  call 
in  the  public  help  to  do  it,  and  to  purge  their  dioceses  of  tliem  : 
and  that  if  they  do  it  not,  the  blood  of  the  people  will  be  re- 
quired of  them,  and  destruction  will  come  upon  them  for  it ;  and 
though  princes  and  people  had  taken  their  part,  that  ought  not 
to  discourage  them  ;  but  their  folly  ought  to  be  manifest  unto  all 
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men.  After  Uiis  Uiey  laj  down  Uie  means  to  be  used  for  support- 
ing them  and  the  signs  for  their  disoorery,  saying  that  they 
are  idle  persoos,  bnsybodies,  wandering  beggars,  against  the 
AposUea'  exprees  command,  who  would  have  all  such  excluded 
from  the  Ch'arch  as  disorderly  livers:  and  therefore  conclude 
with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  all  to  have  a  care  of  the  Church, 
and  to  rise  ap  against  them  as  the  pernicious  enemies  of  its 
peaee  and  wel£ure.' 

The  work  of  which  the  foregoing  is  an  abstract,  represents 
the  views  of  the  University  of  Paris,  at  whose  desire  it  was  drawn 
op,  and  by  whoee  autliority  it  was  published. 

Immediately  after  the  quotation  from  St.  Amour  in  Course  IV. 
Leet.  n.,  follows  a  reference  to  Richard  of  Armagh.  The  pas- 
sage from  his  Defensorium  Curatorum  to  which  the  Bishop  re- 
ferred is  thus  given  by  Stillingfleet,  in  the  same  work,  p.  414  : 

*  Coming  to  London  about  some  bosiness  of  his  See,  he  found 
great  disputes  about  the  privileges  of  the  Friars ;  and  being 
desired  to  preach,  he  made  seven  or  eight  sermons,  wherein  he 
deelared  his  mind  against  them,  both  as  to  their  order  and  pri- 
vileges ;  in  which  he  followed  the  doctrine  of  the  divines  at 
Paris,  above  an  hundred  years  before  delivered  by  them  upon  the 
like  oocasion  ; '  (plainly  Uie  work  of  St.  Amour  is  here  intended), 

*  isseTting  it  not  to  be  in  the  Pope's  power  to  grant  such  privi- 
leges which  destroy  the  rights  of  Uie  parochial  clergy  or  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Bishops.' 

Some  extracts  from  this  work  of  Richard  of  Armagh,  given  by 
Archbishop  Ussher  in  his  lieligion  Pro/eued  hy  the  Ancient 
Irish,  Works,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  801.  2,  ed.  Elrington,  which  I  have 
compared  with  Richard's  original  work,  are  here  subjoined  : — 

*  For  now  in  these  times  scarce  shall  any  great  or  mean  man 
of  the  clergy  or  the  laity  eat  his  meat  but  such  kind  of  beggars  will 
be  at  hiselbow :  not  like  poor  folk  humbly  seeking  alms  at  the  gates 
or  doofs  (as  Francis  in  his  testament  commanded  and  taught) 
by  begging ;  bat  intruding  into  courts  or  hooses,  and  taking  up 
their  lodging  therein,  without  being  in  any  manner  invited,  they 
sat  and  drink  what  they  find  among  them  ;  and  not  the  less  carry 
away  with  them  by  extortion  com,  or  meal,  or  loaves,  or  Ussh- 
msats,  or  cheeses  (though  thsrs  may  not  be  more  than  two  in 
the  house) :  nor  shall  any  be  able  to  refuse  them,  unless  he  sbonld 
east  away  natural  shame.* — Def.  Curat,  pp.  60,  57,  Paris.  16SUI. 
Ws  havs  slightly  varied  the  Archbishop's  transition  of  this 
passsge.    Agun:— 
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'  Tho  first  conrluHion  was.  tlint  our  hoiU  Jesus  Christ  iii  his 
human  conversation  was  always  poor,  not  because  for  his  own 
sake  he  chose  or  wished  for  poverty.'  (pp.  104-5.) 

*  The  second  conclusion  was  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  never 
spontaneously  begged.'     (Ibid.  p.  107.) 

'  The  third  conclusion  was,  that  Christ  never  taught  to  beg.' 
(Ibid.  p.  121.) 

'  The  fourth  conclusion  was,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  taught 
that  men  ought  not  spontaneoosly  to  beg.'     (Ibid.  p.  128.) 

'  The  fifth  conclusion  was  that  no  one  can  prudently  and  with 
piety  take  upon  himself  spontaneous  mendicity  to  be  maintained 
perpetually ;  inasmuch  as  from  the  time  that  such  mendicity  or 
b^ging  has  been  dissuaded  by  Christ,  by  his  Apostles  and  dis- 
ciples, and  by  the  Church  and  Holy  Scriptures,  and  was  (\'  >i 
reprobated,  it  follows  that  it  cannot  be  assumed  in  this  maini  r 
with  prudence  or  piety.'     (Ibid.  p.  181.) 

We  may  add  the  following,  translated  firom  Usshcr's  Iluit. 
Dogrnat,  de  Scripturis  et  Sacris  VemaculU,  Works,  vol.  xii. 
p.  845,  ed.  Elrington  : — 

'A.D.   liCCCLYIU.   BICHARDUS,  ABMA0HANU8  ABCHIEPISCOPUS. 

'  A  year  or  two  before  his  death,  he  hid  in  a  certain  wall  of 
his  church,  the  New  Testament  of  Christ  (perhaps  translated  by 
himself)  in  the  Irish  tongue  :  at  the  end  of  which,  as  if  prophesy- 
ing, he  wrote  this  :  "  When  this  book  shall  have  been  found,  the 
truth  will  be  manifested  to  all  the  world,  or  Christ  will  presently 
appear  on  earth."  And  this  book  was  discovered  about  the  year 
from  the  birth  of  Christ  1680,  when  the  church  was  undergoing 
repair.'  (John  Bale,  formerly  Bishop  of  Ossory  in  Ireland,  in 
Script.  Brit.,  Centur.  14,  p.  246.)  John  Fox  also  (Act.  et  Man., 
p.  881,  Lond.  1596)  thinks  that  our  Richard  was  the  author 
of  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Irish  tongue,  of  which  cer- 
tain Englishmen  of  approved  fidelity  had  assured  him  that  ancient 
copies  had  been  seen  by  them.  Of  such  a  Bible  fragments  are 
extant  here  and  there  in  Ireland.  But  neither  is  this  to  be 
omitted,  that  Armachanus,  in  the  Defensorium  Curatorum  ob- 
jects to  the  Friars,  that  by  their  means,  so  great  a  penury  of 
books  had  been  occasioned,  that  when  he  had  himself  sent  from 
Ireland  four  of  his  presbyters  to  Oxford,  tliey  wrote  him  back 
word  that  they  had  been  able  to  find  neither  the  Bible  nor  any 
other  theological  book   suitable  for  their  studies ;   which  also 
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afterward  Oeo£hrey  Chaucor  objected  to  them  in  these  words: 
"  FVeer,  what  charitye  is  this,  to  ^ther  up  tlie  books  of  holy 
write,  and  pat  them  in  a  treasorye,  and  so  emprison  tliem  from 
seeoUr  preealM  and  onratts,  and  by  this  oouncell  lett  them  to 
preach  Uie  gospell  fireely^to  the  people  !  "  (In  Jack  Upland,  ap. 
Fox,  p.  240.)  • 

In  his  Answer  to  a  Challenge  made  by  a  Jeeuit,  Works,  vol. 
iii.  p.  674,  Usaher  mentions  him  as  '  Richard  of  Armagh,  whom 
my  countrymen  commonly  do  call  St.  Richard  of  Dundalk,  be- 
eaose  he  was  there  bom  and  buried.'  He  is  said  to  have  died  at 
Avignon  on  the  occasion  mentioned  in  the  Lecture,  but  his 
remains  might  have  been  brought  back  to  Ireland.  His  full  name 
was  Richard  Fitz-Ralfe.  He  was  no  doubt  of  Anglo-Norman 
deaoent. 

IV. 

Wickliffe. 

The  following  are  the  forty-five  Articles  charged  against 
Wiokliflfe,  and  included  in  the  sentence  of  condemnation  pro- 
noaneed  against  his  works  at  the  Council  of  Constance. 

1.  *  The  sabetanoe  of  material  bread,  and  likewise  the  sub- 
•tanee  of  material  wine,  remains  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.' 

2.  *  The  accidents  of  bread  do  not  remain  witliout  a  subject 
in  the  same  Sacrament.' 

8.  '  Christ  is  not  in  the  same  Sacrament  identically  and  really 
in  proper  corporal  presence.' 

4.  *  If  a  Bishop  or  Priest  is  in  mortal  sin  he  does  not  ordain, 
does  not  duly  celebrate  [oonficii],  does  not  consecrate,  does  not 
baptize.* 

6.  '  It  is  not  establislied  in  the  gospel  that  Christ  ordained 
the  Ifaas.' 

6.  *  Ood  ought  to  obey  the  devil.' 

7.  *  If  a  man  has  been  duly  contrite,  all  outward  oonfiBSsion  is 
saperfloous,  and  oieleM  (o  himself.* 

8.  *  If  a  Pope  be  reprobate  (praseitiu)  *  and  wicked,  and  by 
oonseqaenoe  a  member  of  the  devil,  he  has  not  power  over  the 
faithful  given  him  by  any,  unless  it  may  be  by  Cesar.* 

9.  '  Atier  Urban  VI.  no  one  is  to  be  received  as  Pope,  bat  we 
should  live  in  the  manner  of  the  Greeks  mider  our  own  laws.* 

10.  *  It  is  contrary  lo  Sacred  Scripture  that  eocUsiaitioal  men 
ihoold  hare  poaMHkmt.' 

•  8m  fi|A«,  p.  nt. 
VOL.  u.  u 
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11.  '  No  prelate  oo^i  to  excommunicato  anyone,  onleM  he 
IHDMrioasIy  knows  that  he  haa.been  excommunicated  by  God :  and 
he  who  thus  excommonicatee  ia  from  thonce  a  heretic  or  excom- 
municated.' 

12.  '  A  preUte  excommunicating  a  clerk  who  has  appealed 
to  the  king  or  to  a  council  of  the  kingdom,  is  by  that  same  a 
traitor  to  tlie  king  or  kingdom.' 

18.  '  Tliose  who  leave  off  to  preach  or  to  hear  the  Word  of 
Ood  on  account  of  the  excommunication  of  men  are  excom- 
municated, and  in  the  day  of  judgment  will  be  accounted  traitors 
to  Christ." 

14.  '  It  is  lawful  for  any  deacon  or  priest  to  preach  the  Word 
of  Ood,  witliout  the  authority  of  the  Apostolical  Sec.  or  of  a 
Cathohc  Bishop.' 

16.  *  None  is  a  civil  lord,  none  is  a  prelate,  nuiiu  is  u  uisiinp, 
whilst  he  is  in  mortal  sin.' 

16.  '  Temporal  lords  may  at  their  discretion  take  away 
temporal  goods  from  a  Church,  from  convents  having  possessions 
that  are  habitually  delinquent ;  i.e.  from  habit,  not  delinquent  by 
an  act.' 

17.  '  Private  people  may,  at  their  discretion,  correct  delinquent 
lords.' 

18.  '  Tithes  are  pure  alms,  and  parishioners  may  at  their 
discretion  take  them  away  on  account  of  the  sins  of  their 
prelates.' 

19.  *  Special  prayers  applied  to  one  person  hy  prdates  or 
religious,  do  not  benefit  the  same  more  than  general,  other  things 
being  alike.' 

20.  '  Ue  who  confers  alms  on  friars  is  by  that  act  excom- 
municated.' 

21.  *  If  anyone  enters  a  private  religion  of  whatever  kind, 
whether  of  those  having  possessions  or  mendicant,  he  is  rendered 
more  inapt  and  unfitted  for  observing  the  commandments  of  God.' 

22.  '  Saints  instituting  private  religions  have  sinned  by  so 
instituting  them.' 

28.  '  Beligious  living  in  private  religions  are  not  of  the 
Christian  religion.' 

24.  '  Friars  are  bound  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  the  labours  of 
their  hands.' 

25.  '  All  are  simoniacal  who  obUge  themselves  to  pray  for 
others  that  supply  them  in  temporals.' 

26.  •  The  prayer  of  the  reprobate  {prasciti)  avails  none.' 
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57.  '  All  things  happen  by  abeolnte  necessity. ' 

58.  *  The  ConfirmAtion  of  the  yoong,  the  Ordination  of  clerks, 
the  Consecration  of  places,  are  reserved  to  the  Pope  and  Bishops 
on  aeoonnt  of  the  desire  of  temporal  gain  and  honour.' 

29.  *  UniTersiUes,  studies,  colleges,  graduations,  and  master- 
ships have  been  introduced  by  vain  gentility,  and  only  benefit  the 
Church  as  the  devil  does.' 

80.  '  The  ezconununication  of  the  Pope  or  of  any  Prelate  is 
not  to  be  feared,  because  it  is  the  censure  of  Antichrist.' 

81.  *  Those  that  found  cloisters  sin,  and  those  that  enter  them 
are  diaboUc  men.' 

82.  *  To  enrich  the  clergy  is  contrary  to  the  rule  of  Christ.' 
88.  *  Pope  Sylvester  and  the  Emperor  Constantino  erred  in 

endowing  the  Church.' 

84.  *  All  of  the  order  of  Mendicants  are  heretics ;  and  those 
thai  give  them  alms  are  excommunicated.' 

85.  *  Those  that  enter  a  religion  or  any  order,  are  by  that  fact 
unfitted  for  keeping  the  divine  precepts,  and,  by  consequence,  for 
reaching  tlie  heavenly  kingdom,  unless  they  have  apostatised  firom 
the  same.' 

86.  *  The  Pope  with  all  his  clergy  having  a  possession,  are 
hswiies  by  the  feet  that  they  have  a  possession,  and  those  that 
eooaent  to  them,  vufeiiesi,  secular  lords  and  other  laymen.' 

87.  '  The  Boman  Church  is  a  Synagogue  of  Satan,  neither  is 
the  Pope  the  immediate  and  nearest  Vicar  of  Christ.' 

88.  *  The  Decretal  Epistles  are  apocryphal,  and  seduce  from 
the  feith  of  Christ ;  and  the  clerks  who  study  tliem  are  fools.' 

89.  *  The  Emperor  and  secular  lords  have  been  seduced  by 
the  devil  to  endow  the  Church  with  temporal  goods.' 

40.  '  The  elaetion  of  the  Pope  by  the  Cardinals  has  been 
introduced  by  the  devil.' 

41 .  '  It  is  not  necessary  to  salvation  to  believe  that  the  Roman 
Church  is  supreme  amongst  other  Churches.' 

42.  '  It  is  fetuous  to  believe  in  the  indulgences  of  the  Pope 
and  Bishops.' 

48.  '  Oaths  are  unlawful  which  are  mad«  to  confirm  human 
eootracts  and  civil  dealings.' 

44.  *  Angustin.  Benedict,  Bernard,  have  been  damned,  unless 
they  repented  of  this,  that  they  had  poesesdons  and  instituted 
and  entend  religions,  and  so,  from  the  Lord  Pope  tran  to  the 
lowest  wligioBi.  all  are  btraiies.'— Apud  Btovium.  An.  EceL 
1415   fol.  89e-7. 
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V. 

.John  Hu*$. 

The  following  arc  tho  Articles  all^;ecl  in  the  final  sentence  of 
the  Council  of  Constance  against  Huss  to  have  been  contained  in 
his  writings,  and  accordingly  appended  to  the  sentence : — 

1.  *  There  is  only  one  holy  Universal  Charch,  wliich  is  the 
entire  number  of  the  predestinate,  [and  below  follows] :  The 
holy  Universal  Church  is  only  one,  as  the  number  of  all  the 
predestinate  is  only  one.' 

2.  *  Paul  was  never  a  member  of  the  denl,  although  he  may 
have  done  certain  acts  similar  to  the  acts  of  those  who  are 
malignant  against  the  Church.' 

8.  '  The  reprobate '  {prasciti,  foreknown,  used  in  opposition 
to  the  predestinate)  '  are  not  parts  of  the  Church,  since  no  part 
of  it  finally  falls  away  from  it,  inasmuch  as  the  charity  of  pre- 
destination, which  binds  it  together,  never  fails.' ' 

4.  *  The  two  natures,  diWnity  and  humanity,  are  one  Christ.' ' 

5.  '  The  reprobate,  although  he  be  sometimes  in  grace  accord- 
ing to  present  righteousness,  nevertheless  is  never  part  of  tlie 
holy  Church ;  and  tlie  predestinate  always  remains  a  member 
of  the  Church,  though  he  may  sometimes  foil  away  from  adventi- 
tious grace,  but  not  from  the  grace  of  predestination.' 

6.  '  By  taking  the  Church  for  tlie  convocation  of  the  predesti- 
nate, whether  they  be  in  grace  or  not  in  respect  to  present 
righteousness,  in  that  way  the  Church  is  an  Article  of  faith.' 

'  The  word  pntuiti,  foreknown,  was  used  in  the  discoaiions  on  pre- 
destination to  denote  those  who  were  foreknown  to  be  finally  impenitent. 
It  was  adopted  in  order  to  avoid  the  onpposition  of  a  decree  of  reprobation. 

*  The  heresy  in  this  proposition  is  not  clearlj  indicated.  As  in  the 
Arian  controversy  the  disagreement  was  aboat  one  letter  i  in  the  words 
komoouaUm,  or  Jumuriounoi,  so  in  after  times  the  controrersy  about  the 
two  natores  in  Christ  turned  on  the  difference  between  ix  and  4»,  whether 
our  Lord  existed,  /«,  of  two  oatnres,  or  two  natures  existed,  i»,  in  our  Lortl. 
The  Monophysites  acknowledged  the  former,  but  denied  that  there  remained 
two  natures  in  Christ.  On  the  other  band,  the  Kestorians  acknowledged 
both,  but  understood  by  the  two  natores  two  distinct  personalities.  A 
reference  to  the  earlier  questions  of  the  third  part  of  the  Summta  Tkea- 
l0gi»  of  Thomas  Aquinas  will  shew  bow  easily  a  heresy  might  be  alleged 
to  lie  hid  under  the  words,  'Two  natures,  divinity  and  humanity,  one 
Christ.' 
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7.  *  Peter  wm  not,  nor  is,  the  head  of  the  holy  Catholic 
Church.' 

8.  *  Priests  living  in  any  manner  criminoasly,  pollute  the 
power  of  the  priesthood,  and  as  onfiuthfol  sons  think  oniiaithfally 
of  the  Seven  Saeraments  of  the  Church,  of  the  keys,  offices, 
eensoTM,  manners,  ceremonies  and  sacred  things  of  the  Church, 
the  veneration  of  relics,  indulgences,  and  orders.* 

9.  *  The  papal  dignity  grew  as  a  graft  from  CsBsar,  and  the 
profeetore  and  institution  of  the  Pope  emanated  from  the  power 
of  Ccear.' 

10.  *  No  one  without  a  revelation  would  rationally  assert 
of  himself  or  of  another  that  he  was  the  head  of  a  particular 
holy  Church,  nor  is  the  Roman  Pontiff  head  of  the  Roman 
Church.' 

11.  *  It  is  not  right  to  believe  that  he,  whosoever  is  a  par- 
iieolar  Roman  Pontiff,  is  head  of  any  particular  holy  Church, 
nnleas  Qod  has  predestinated  him.' 

18.  '  No  one  is  Vicegerent  of  Christ,  or  of  Peter,  unless  he 
follows  him  in  manners,  since  there  is  no  other  following  more 
pertinent,  nor  does  he  receive  from  God  procuratorial  power 
otherwise,  since  for  this  office  of  Vicar  there  is  required  both  con- 
formity of  manners  and  the  authority  of  the  Institutor.' 

18.  *  The  Pope  is  not  the  manifest  and  tme  Successor  of 
Peter  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  if  he  lives  in  manners  contrary 
to  Peter ;  and  if  he  avariciously  seeks  gain,  then  he  is  the  Vicar 
of  Judas  Iscariot.  And  by  like  evidence  the  Cardinals  are  not 
manifest  and  true  Successors  of  the  College  of  the  other  Apostles 
of  Christ,  unless  they  shall  live  in  the  manner  of  the  Apostles, 
keeping  the  counsels  and  commandments^ of  our  Lord  Jesue 
Christ.' 

14.  'Doctors  laying  down  that  anyone  to  be  emended  by 
eceleaiaeticai  censure,  if  he  will  not  be  corrected,  is  to  be 
delivered  to  aeenlar  judgment,  for  certain  follow  in  this  the 
Priests,  Scribes,  and  Pharisees,  who  when  Christ  would  not  obey 
them  handed  him  over  to  the  secular  judgment.  sa}'ing  **  it  is 
not  Uwfnl  far  us  to  put  anyone  to  death,"  inasmuch  as  such  are 
more  grievous  homicidee  than  Pilate.' 

15.  *  Eceleeiastioal  obedience  is  obedience  according  to  the 
added  invention  of  the  priests  of  the  Church,  beyond  the  exprsoa 
authority  of  Holy  Scripture.' 

16.  *  The  division  of  homan  worics  is  immediately  that  tb^ 
are  either  viriooot  or  Tiekmt :  beoaose  if  a  man  is  vieioos,  and 
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does  anything,  he  then  acts  viciously  :  and  if  he  is  virttiooB  and 
does  anything,  ho  then  acts  virtuously  :  because  as  the  vioe  which 
is  called  crime,  or  mortal  sin,  stains  universally  the  apts  of  the 
vicious  man,  so  virtue  <i  '  '        all  the  acts  of  the  virtuous  man.' 

17.  '  A  priest  of  Ch.  .^'  after  his  law,  and  having  know- 
ledge of  Scripture,  and  a  mind  to  edify  the  people,  ought  to 
preach  notwithstanding  a  pretended  excommunication ; '  [and 
further  on,]  '  that  if  a  Pope  or  any  Prelate  commands  a  priest 
thus  disposed  not  to  preach,  the  subject  ought  not  to  obey.' 

18.  '  Anyone  who  comes  to  the  priesthood  receives  the  office 
of  a  preacher  by  command,  and  ought  to  execute  that  office  not- 
withstanding a  pretended  excommunication.' 

19.  '  By  ecclesiastical  censures  of  excommunication,  suspen- 
sion, and  interdict,  the  clergy  supply  themselves  with  a  lay  people 
for  their  own  exaltation,  multiply  avarice,  protect  maUce,  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  Antichrist.  But  the  token  is  evident  that  such 
censures  proceed  from  Antichrist,  which  in  their  processes  they 
call  fulminations,  by  which  the  clergy  proceed  most  chiefly 
against  those  who  expose  the  wickedness  of  Antichrist,  which 
the  clergy  will  chiefly  employ  on  their  own  behalf.' 

20.  *  If  a  Pope  is  wicked,  and  especially  if  he  be  a  reprobate 
{prcescitus),  then  like  Judas  the  Apostle  he  is  a  devil,  a  tliief,  and 
a  son  of  perdition,  and  is  not  the  head  of  the  lioly  Cliurch  Mili- 
tant, since  he  is  not  even  a  member  of  it.' 

21.  •  The  grace  of  predestination  is  a  hoiKi  in  whidi  tlio 
body  of  the  Church,  and  any  member  of  it,  is  indissolubly  joined 
to  Clurist  the  head.' 

22.  '  A  Pope  or  Prelate,  wicked  and  reprobate  (prascitus)  is 
equivocally  a  pastor,  and  really  a  thief  and  robber.' 

28.  '  A  Pope  ouglit  not  to  be  called  most  holy,  even  in  rt 
to  office,  because  else  a  king  ought  to  be  called  most  hoi 
respect  of  office,  and  torturers  and  heralds  would  be  called  holy, 
nay,  even  the  devil  ought  to  be  called  holy,  since  he  is  an  official 
of  God." 

24.  *  If  a  Pope  lives  in  a  manner  contrary  to  Christ,  althoucli 
he  should  climb  up  by  a  due  and  legitimate  election  according 
to  the  common  human  constitution,  yet  he  would  cUmb  up 
by  another  way  than  by  Christ,  it  being  even  granted  that  he 
entered  by  an  election  made  in  its  origin  by  God;  for  Judas 
Iscariot  was  duly  and  legitimately  elected  by  God,  Jesus  Christ, 
to  the  Apostleship,  and  yet  he  climbed  up  by  another  way  into 
the  fold  of  the  sheep.' 
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25.  *  TIm  eoodenumtioQ  of  the  forty-five  Articles  of  Wickliffe 
made  by  the  Doelors  is  an  irrational  and  oi^jost,  and  an  ill-mada 
and  Csigned  exense  alleged  by  them,  videlicet  from  the  fact  that 
Dooe  of  tham  is  Gatholie,  bat  any  one  of  Uiem  is  either  heretical, 
or  emoeons,  or  eeaadaloos.' 

96.  '  Not  from  the  mere  fact  that  the  electors,  or  the  major 
part  of  them,  hare  consented  vivA  voce  according  to  tlie  rites  of 
muk  in  fiiToar  ci  any  person,  has  that  person  by  tliat  fact  been 
legitimately  elected,  or  by  that  fact  is  a  tme  and  manifest  Vicar 
or  Soeeeesor  of  Peter  or  the  other  Apostle '  [i.e.  Faul]  '  iii  an  ecclo- 
aiastioal  office.  Whence  we  ought  to  believe  from  the  works  of 
the  eleeted  whether  the  electors  have  chosen  well  or  ill.  For  by 
thk  h/cHt  that  anyone  more  abundantly  works  meritoriously  for 
the  advancement  of  the  Church,  has  he  power  from  God  more 
abundantly  for  this.' 

87.  *  There  is  not  a  scintilla  of  appearance,  that  there  ought 
to  be  one  head  in  spiritoals  governing  the  Gmrch,  which  should 
be  always  conversant  and  preserved  with  the  Church  Militant 
itselt' 

88.  'Christ,  without  such  monstrous  heads,  would  better 
regolate  Ilis  Church  by  His  tme  disciples  scattered  throughout 
the  world.* 

89.  '  The  Apoetlee  and  faithful  Prieete  of  the  Lord  strenuously 
regnlated  tlie  Cliurch  in  tilings  neoeesary  to  salvation,  before  tlie 
office  of  Pope  had  been  introduced :  thus  they  would  do  even  to 
the  day  of  jnd^nnent.  if  by  a  thing  meet  highly  possible  there 
ahoold  fail  to  be  a  Pope.' 

80.  *  None  is  a  civil  lord,  none  is  a  prelate,  none  is  a  bishop, 
while  he  is  in  mortal  nin.' 

These  articles  have  been  translated  from  the  copy  given  by 
llzovios.  An,  Ecel.  1415,  fol.  486>7.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
bulk  of  tlieee  articles  fully  bear  out  the  account  which  the  IMshop 
gave  of  tlte  tme  cause  of  tlie  condemnation  of  iluss,  in  Lec- 
ture XIII.,  Course  III.  vol.  ii.  pp.  118  sqq. 


VI 
IlotinuM  and  SjMiUititiu*  on  Erasmus. 

In  i.«Tturi<  IV.,  Course  IV.,  there  is  an  extract  from  Miiling- 
flcit  <Hi  I^r.iHuius.  In  tliis,  vol.  ii.,  p.  17H,  ihvre  is  a  statement 
ascribed  to  Bosiuus,  this  name  being  there  printed  by  accident 
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Rosnias.  The  stotexnent  is  taken  from  tlie  Vita  III.  SaxonuB 
Ducum  by  Joannes  Bosinas,  apparently  the  same  whoHo  work 
on  Classical  Antiquities  has  been  frequently  rcprintod.  In  his 
*  Life  of  the  Elector  Frederick  in.'  he  tells  how  Frederick  sent 
for  Erasmus  to  Cologne,  to  inquire  of  him  concerning  Luther, 
wishing  to  form  a  hit  estimate  of  his  doctrine,  and  that  he  asked 
him,  *  quid  ipse  de  Luthero  sentiret,  quem  feri  omnes  exiremo 
odio  prosequerentur  ?  .  .  .  Bespondit  ille,  ut  erat  festivus,  cansam 
odii  istius  esse,  quod  Lutherus  duo  maxima  commisisset  peccata, 
impetens  disputationibus  suis  monachorum  ventres  et  Pontificis 
coronam.'  This  book,  unpaged,  was  published  at  Jena  in  1602, 
and  is  quoted  by  Seckendorf, '  Comtn.  de  Lutheranumo,'  L.  II., 
$  z.  Additio,  p.  88,  in  support  of  the  statement  of  Bpalatinus 
to  the  same  effect. 

The  statement  of  Spalatinus,  as  his  words  are  translated  by 
Jortin,  '  Life  of  Erasmus,'  vol.  i.  pp.  246-7,  is  as  follows : — 

'  When  Charles  V.  had  been  just  made  Emperor,  and  was  at 
Colc^e,  Frederic,  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  there  also,  sent 
to  Erasmus,  desiring  that  he  would  come  to  his  lodgings. 
Erasmus  accordingly  waited  on  him.  It  was  in  December ;  and 
he  and  the  Prince  and  Spalatinus  conversed  together,  standing 
by  the  fireside.  The  Elector  proposed  to  Erasmus  that  he  should 
speak  in  the  Dutch,  which  was  his  native  language ;  but  Erasmus 
chose  rather  to  speak  Latin  :  and  the  Elector  understood  Latin, 
though  he  answered  him  by  Spalatinus.  The  Elector  then 
desired  Erasmus  freely  to  give  him  his  opinion  concerning 
Luther.  Erasmus,  pressing  his  lips  close  together,  stood  musing, 
and  delaying  to  give  an  answer ;  whilst  Frederic,  as  it  was  his 
way  when  he  was  discoursing  earnestly  witli  anyone,  fixed  his 
eyes  steadily  upon  him,  and  stared  him  full  in  the  face.  At  last 
Erasmus  brake  out  into  these  words :  "  Luther  hath  been  guilty 
of  two  crimes  ;  he  hath  touched  the  Pope  upon  the  crown,  and 
the  Monks  upon  the  belly"  —  Lutherus  peccavit  in  duobus; 
nempe  quod  tetigit  coronam  Pontificis,  et  ventres  Monachorum.' 
Spalatinus  says  that  the  Elector  smiled  at  the  expression,  and  that 
he  called  it  to  remembrance  a  Uttle  before  his  death.  He  also  says 
that  Erasmus  had  at  that  time  judged  so  favourably  of  Luther's 
doctrine,  that  after  taking  leave  of  the  Elector  he  immediately 
wrote  some  Axioms,  as  he  called  them,  which  he  gave  to  Spala- 
tinus, but  afterwards  recalled,  lest  Alcander  might  see  them,  and 
do  him  an  ill  office. 
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VIL 
OvertwM  of  the  Lutherans  to  the  Greek  Church. 

In  Course  IV.,  Lectare  V..  vol.  ii.  p.  800,  mention  is  made  of 
OTertnras  on  the  part  of  the  Lutherans  to  tlic  Greek  Church 
through  the  Patriarch  Jeremiah.  The  following  account  of  this 
is  giveo  in  Dupin's  New  Hutory  of  Eccletiaetical  Writers,  dc. 
Wotton's  translation.  Sixteenth  Century.  Book  IV.,  Chapter  IV.. 
Tol.  iiL  pp.  667-8.  Dublin.  1728 :— 

*  The  Lutherans  of  Wittemberg  and  Thuringen.  being  desirous 
to  gsi  the  Greeks  to  deelare  for  their  opinions,  drew  unwelcome 
answers  upon  themselyes.  In  the  year  1 55!)  they  tried  to  surprise 
Uie  Greeks  by  sending  a  copy  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  to  Joseph  [Joasaph] ,  Patriarch  of  that  See.  by  the 
Deaeon  Demetrius  whom  he  had  sent  to  Wittemberg.  Melanch- 
thon  sent  a  Greek  letter  with  it,  to  invite  them  to  join  with  the 
Protestants.  The  Greeks  making  no  answer  to  it,  Crusius  and 
Jaoobos  Andreas  wrote  to  the  Patriarch  Jeremias  in  1574,  and 
sent  him  anoiher  oopy  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  translated 
into  Greek,  Mtting  forth  in  the  Pre&ce  that  they  held  the  Faith 
of  the  seven  first  Cooncils.  The  Patriarch  Jeremias  replied  to 
every  artiele  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  disapproving  those 
points  in  which  the  Lutherans  departed  from  the  beUef  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  Lutherans  rejoined,  and  Jeremias 
answered  their  rejoinder,  persisting  in  the  same  opmions.* 
Dnpin  then  gives  a  summary  of  this  reply,  which  is  very  much 
what  a  Roman  Catholic  might  have  written,  and  then  adds: 
*  And  then  to  free  himself  from  their  importunities,  he  concludes 
his  answer  in  this  manner :  "  We  desire  you  to  give  yourselves  no 
further,  trouble,  and  not  to  write  or  send  to  us  any  of  your  papers 
any  more  upon  these  subjects.  Yon  treat  these  great  Lights  of  tlie 
Chareh,  these  great  Divines,  too  coarsely ;  you  seem  with  your 
months  to  honour  them,  bat  in  truth  you  reject  them  ;  and  you 
would  make  their  Divine  Disooorses,  which  are  an  arm  by  which 
we  can  confute  your  notions,  useless  to  us.  Thus  you  will  ease 
OS  of  a  pain.  Follow  your  own  way,  therefore,  and  write  no 
more  to  os  concerning  matters  of  Faith ;  but  only  keep  a  friendly 
corrsepondenee  with  at,  if  yoa  please."  * 

This  hst  passage  is  the  condosion  of  the  tliird  reply  of 
Jeremias,  as  given  in  the  original  Greek  in  the  Acta  et  Scripta 
of  Socoloviot,  mentioaed  fiurther  on,  p.  870.     An  aoooant  of 
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ibis  matter  was  published  in  Latin  in  1582  at  Cracow  ny  btauiH- 
laus  Sooolovins,  under  tbe  title  '  Censura  Orientalis  Ecoleeia  de 
pneeipuis  nostri  steculi  bsretioorum  Dogmatibus/  dedicated  to 
Or^ory  XIII.  In  tbe  Pre&oe  to  tbis,  Bocolovins  says  tbat 
he  obtained  a  copy  of  two  of  the  letters  from  an  Arcliimandrite 
Theoliptus  of  Constantinople  whom  he  bad  casually  met  at 
Lemburg,  who  told  him  that,  so  tea  from  the  reception  of  the 
Lutherans  into  the  communion,  the  Patriarch  had  confuted  their 
errors. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Third  Reply  of  Jere- 
mias,  which  I  translate  from  the  original  Greek,  as  given  by 
Soooloff  in  the  Acta  ct  Scrivta  of  which  an  account  will  bo  piven 
presently : — 

*  If  you  thortlore,  very  wise  Ctennans,  and  belove<l  cliildren 
of  our  mediocrity,  are  desirous,  as  sensible  men,  to  come  over 
with  all  your  heart  to  our  most  holy  Church,  we,  as  affectionate 
fathers,  shall  readily  welcome  your  love  and  good-will ;  if  you 
will  willingly  follow  the  Apostolics  and  Synodics  in  conformity 
with  us,  and  submit  yourselves  to  them.  For  in  that  case  you 
will  be  in  real  fellowship  with  us,  and  as  having  boldly  submitted 
yourselves  to  our  Most  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  Christ  you  will 
be  praised  by  all  sensible  people.  If  in  this  way,  of  two  Churches 
one  shall  by  God's  good- will  be  made,  we  shall  henceforth  Uve  in 
imity,  and  in  a  joint  course  of  life  that  is  pleasing  to  God,  until 
we  shall  arrive  at  the  heavenly  kingdom.' 

Melanchthon's  Letter  to  the  Patriarch  Joasaph  is  to  be  found 
in  Martinus  Crusius's  Turcogracia,  Appendix  to  Book  VIII., 
where  the  Deacon  Demetrius  is  also  mentioned,  and  the  sending 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  The  Letter  is  dated  1659.  It 
is  also  printed  in  Bretschneider,  Corpus  Be/ormatorwn,  ix.  021 
sqq. 

Before  I  was  able  to  resort  to  the  University  Library,  Arch- 
bishop King's  Professor,  Dr.  Gwynn,  furnished  me  with  the  fol* 
lowing  abstract  which  I  give  in  his  own  words : — 

*  The  publication,  in  1582,  by  Socolovius,  in  his  "  Censura 
Eccl.  Orient.,"  of  tlie  Patriarch  Jeremias'  reply  to  the  German 
Lutherans,  was  followed  on  their  part,  in  1584,  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  whole  correspondence  under  the  title  "Actaet  Scripta 
Theologorum  Wirtembergensium  et  Patriarcha  Constantinopoli- 
tani  D.  Hieremia  "  {WitUmbcrg,  1584).     It  contains  : — 

*  (l.)  A  Preface,  violently  assailing  Romish  errors;  account- 
ing for  their  refraining  from  publishing  the  letter  sooner ;  denying 
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ihti  they  had  sought  to  be  admitted  into  commuiuon  with  the 
Eastern  Choxch,  Ac.  (written  from  Tiibingen). 

'(2.)  Two  lettera  (in  Greek)  bom  Jao.  Andr.  and  Mart. 
Craaiiu  to  the  Patriarch;  the  first,  sent  with  a  copy  of  the 
Angsboiig  Confoasion  in  Greek,  dated  Sept.  15,  1574  (referring 
to  a  fianner  letter  from  same  to  same) ;  the  second,'  acknowledg- 
ing a  letter  from  him  which  appears  to  have  crossed  theirs  on 
the  way.  Ifareh  20. 1575. 

*  (8.)  The  GoofMsion  in  fall,  in  Greek. 

'(4.)  The  Patriarch's  letter  and  formal  Reply  (being  the 
same  of  which  Soooloff  had  published  his  version)  in  the  Greek, 
dated  May  15,  1576.  It  is  a  complete  examination,  at  lengtli, 
of  the  Confession. 

*  (5.)  A  letter  in  Greek,  signed  by  Osiander  (for  Jac.  Andreas) 
and  M.  Crusius  (Tubingen,  June  18,  1677):  witli  tlwjr  Tieply 
to  his,  arranged  under  heads. 

'(6.)  The  Patriarch's  Second  limply  in  Greek,  wiiich  i)e]tnn8 

hx    rejoicing    n^  ^   «t)AAo««  V/iac  r^   T}fi€T€fxi   (n-fnf>tttyuy   (KKXr)<rta, 

••  are  six  Articles : — (1)  very  long,  on  the  Double  rrt>cossion, 
'^1  i'reeWill,  (8)  Justification,  (4)  Sacraments,  i5)  Invocation 
of  Saints,  (8)  Monastic  Life.    Date,  May  1579. 

*  (7.)  Letter  (in  Greek)  signed  by  Bidembach,  Jac.  Andreas, 
Joannes  Mageinis,  Jac.  Heerbrandus,  Theodoricus  Sueppeius, 
L.  Osiander,  Step.  Gerlach,  and  M.  Crusius,  dated  8.  Job. 
Bapt.,  1580,  Tubingen,  exprnssing  sorrow  at  the  tidings  of  his 
deposition,  and  promising  to  send  printed  books;  and  with  it 
their  Heply  to  his  Second  Reply,  under  same  heads. 

*  (8.)  Letter  frtnn  him  in  Greek  (still  styling  himself  Abp.  of 
C.  P.  and  (Eeomenical  Patriarch),  tlianking  Uiem  most  courteously 
for  their  letters  and  the  books  which  they  had  sent  him  in  his 
adversity  (riyc  rvxn^  wtawrfs);  with  his  Third  Reply,  dated 
Constantinople,  June  6,  1681.  It  goes  again  into  (1)  The  I^- 
eeasip-  "  'Vee  Will,  (8  and  4,  very  briefly)  The  Sacraments 
and  I  I  of  Saints.  These  Ust  two  are  stron^y  adverse 
to  the  lUfonned  doetrines,  but  in  a  summary  way.  This  letter 
ends  *A$umfur  v/Mf  |n^  covovt  wapixw  ^/ui^t  pa^  mfi  rwr  mMim 
ypa^ir  ^  hnar^XXMUf  .  .  .  r^  vitsr^paif  titv  wopev6fU¥w^  /iJftin  fUv 

*  (9.)  They,  liowevvr,  wrote  to  him,  not  only  a  letter  (Greek, 
as  before;  I)ec.  1681)  to  congratulate  him  on  his  restoration 

*  •  In  thb  letter  thsy  pratHS  to  hoU  tb«  Uith  •»  set  torth  bj  the  8sfm 
G«Mnd  CosacU*.' 
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bat  abo  a  brief  Reply  to  hU  Third  Reply;  under  the  lictds; 
(1)  The  Procession,  (2)  Free  Will,  (8)  Sacranientfi,  (4)  Ihmhu. 
tion  of  Saints,  (5)  Confession,  (6)  Monastic  Life,  (7-10)  Schisms, 
The  Jews,  Heresies,  The  Fathers — the  Patriarch  having  said 
that  he  heard  of  Jews  joining  Luther,  and  having  generally 
aooosed  them  of  heresy  and  schism.  This  is  signed  as  last,  with 
the  additional  names  of  Brentius  (Tiibuiccnk  and  (of  Stnttgard) 
Holderer  and  Schoppfius. 

*(10.)  Subjoined  are  letters  m  Crreek  :  li;  ouc  from  Heer- 
brand  and  Crusius  (Tiibingen,  1577,  Oct.  1),  sent  with  a  book 
written  by  Heerbrand,  and  translated  into  Greek  by  Crusius 
(who  seems  to  have  rendered  all  their  letters  into  Greek;  the 
Latin,  however,  is  also  given,  and  a  Latin  version  of  the 
Patriarch's  letters) ;  (2)  Letter  from  Patriarch,  May  1578,  to 
Jac.  Andreas,  Heerbrand,  Osiander,  and  Crusius,  sent  by  the 
hands  of  Gerlach,  who  had  visited  him  in  Constantinople, 
promising  his  Second  Reply;  (8)  of  same  date,  to  Heerbrand, 
tlianking  him  for  his  book ;  (4)  a  hke  note  to  M.  Crusius  from 
same. 

'  In  1585,  Socolovius  published  at  Ingolstadt  his  rejoinder  to 
their  Preface,  *'  Ad  Wittembergensium  Invcctivam  quam  Actis 
ct  Scriptis  suis,  do.,  prafixerunt  brcvis  Respoiuio." 

'The  original  "  Censura"  was  republished  in  1584  at  Paris 
(containing  the  Patriarch's  first  Reply),  reprinted  with  SocoloflTs 
matter,  and  notes  by  Feuardentius ;  with  a  sermon  by  Socolofif 
appended,  **  Pro  Cultu  et  Adoratione  Jesu  Christi  in  Eitcha- 
ristia  Sacramento." 

*  The  conclusion  of  his  Third  Reply,  in  which  he  closes  the 
correspondence  (with  the  previous  section  about  the  Livocation 
of  Saints,  &c.),  was  also  printed  at  Treves,  1586,  entitled, 
••  Sentcntia  Definitiva  Jeremia  Patr.  Constant,  de  Doctrina  et 
Rcligione  Wirtemberg  ens  turn  Theologorum"  with  "  Antidotus 
tUtima  Responsionis  Eorundem ;  "  also  SocolofTs  **  Brevis  Re- 
sponsio  "  of  1585.' 

In  acknowledging  our  great  obUgation  to  Dr.  Gwynn  for  the 
foregoing  most  valuable  information,  as  well  as  for  one  or  two 
other  references,  I  have  to  make  a  hke  acknowledgment  for  a 
couple  of  references  of  moment  to  Dr.  Richard  Gibbings,  of 
Trinity  College,  for  many  years  a  successor  to  the  Bishop  in  the 
Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  as  also  to  Dr.  Salmon, 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Dublin. — J.  Q. 
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Kleu«is,  Mysteries  of.  181  ff. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  of  England,  ii. 
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BUJtABrrii 
ICa,  IM.  171.  Sir.  SS5.S3C.  :»7. 

sn.  ns.  S41,  ittK  tu 

lHitwi<h>n   theology.  tmditioiM 

or.iLS61 
BmiMror  Henry  111..  iL  49 
Eiuptwi',  Otrmaa,  ideal  of  oniver- 
Ml  swaj,  M0(aad  ne.  Imperial) 
— ,  poritioD  of  Chritton,  in  the 

Chorch.  ii.  71 
Bapire,  rektioiw  lo  Chnrdi  and 
PiBpwgr.SUtL:  U.  C8  ff. 

not     patient     nnder 
laninn  In  mediaval  tiroes, 
».  lao  ff. 

*  Rome.  ii.  168  tf. 
.  '     iroh  of.  tine  podtion  of.  IL 

.  debt  to  Branniu,  iL  188 

owes  her  coaitkNi  to  fipml 

to  Seriptoie,  fl.  IM 
Bngttah  writen,  fonoCten,  S8 
— jMople,  temper  of,  aa  shown  in 

donntoo  Law,  ii.  168 

—  Clersy.  U.  1«4. 165 

—  sarHema  Using  geoias,  compared 
with  Freneh  aad  Oeraan.  ii. 
Sf4,SlB 

fcrfgwatkml     intenntatfcMi     of 

8«riptana  bj  the  ni'han,  SO 
BplphaBiaa  on  Samaritans.  76 
~oaKbkmites,lll 
Bplsoopa<nr,  it  209 

—  In  BngiaDd.  last  blow  to.  nnder 
Charlca  I..  U.  S46 

— ,  view  of.  by  leading  Laodian 

diTlnaa  ndar  Cbarloi  L.  U.  861. 

tfSff. 
— .  view  of,  Iqr  earlier  divines,  in 

Bngland.  II  SSS.  S68.  968.  269 
— .  Land  oo,   U.    267  (and    see 

Bishop) 
Bptooopha,  U.  26: 
BpitMnes.147 
BnMmna,  OooTM  i«  .  i-       IV.  H. 

176  ft. 
-.  tkiUlagflest  on.  IL  llti  ff. 
-  and  Yoltaln  ooaiparBd.  tt.  179. 

180 
~,  dlrfateraeied  atiaohment  «f,  to 

txae  rsUgloD.  IL  180 
—.not  to  be  aooooated  for  by 

vaaity.  IL  180     . 

.  •  rioeraniaDas'  of.  IL  181 
t  iMiehioniorsvivednigaiilsai. 

of.  not  oowmtdlee,  <i 

l»6 


rATHBBS 

Biasmoa,  and  Lather  IL  183  ff. 
— .  Us  BOtiona  of  Baform,  iL  186 
— ,  diepositlon  of,  contrasted  with 

Lather's,  ii.  186 
—.what  his  life  devoted  to,  IL 

186 
—,  his  edition  of    N.T.,  iL    186. 

194,  196 
— ,  hilt     Keformation    conknsted 

with  Lather's,  u.  186.  187 
— ,  fngnent  of  acooant  of  his  own 

poaltioB  and  plans,  in  •  Dialogaes 

on  Aftairs  of  Luther,'  ii.  187 
— ,  inflaence      of.     on      English 

Chorch.  ii.  189 
>,  tiibate  of,  to  Archbishop  War> 

ham,  iL  189. 190 

—  and  Socrates,  and  Raooo,  IL  194 ; 
Appendix  VL.  ii.  296  ff. 

Ersstianism.  ii.  174 

—  of  popalar  party  in  Qoeen 
EUaUMth's  time.  ii.  238 

l^fM^,  ipf^nrtmis,  4f^4M(a, 
meaning  of.  with  reference  to 
Papias^  aoooont  of  88.  Peter  and 
Mark,  68 

Baseneeaad  Herodlans,  64 

Ess  BBS  form  of  Bastera  Monastl- 
dm,  11.99 

• "  Bt  osBtera"  oath.'  Ii.  246 

Bthelbert,  King,  ii.  167 

Eacharist.  176  (see  Cbmmanion) 

Kusebias,  of  Cbsarea,  estimate  of 
Ignatius  aad  Papias  by,  1S8 

— .  allusion  to  l^iistle  of  Tralle- 
sians,  146 

— ^panegyric  of  Oonstantine  by, 

KgnommnnlgBtlca,  Ii  11, 16, 17 
Ezo-  and  Bso-terio  doctrine.  172, 
17S 


PAMATICIbM,  uac  of,  in  1  iiiircii  of 

Borne.  Ooofse  IlL,  Leot.  IX.,  ii. 

76  ff. 
FMberi,  the  eoity.  thair  worka  as 

evldenoe  pt  genalnooesa   and 

aothentldty  ofN.T.,  21 
—.'gaps    in    saooeeslon  of   their 

writlngt  aceooBted  for,  88 
— ,  in  Cootrovenlal  Maaoala.  8t 
—  of  oneaga,or  one  slagla  ftalhar, 

Dol    neys'arily  nptaMolatlfa 

■f  sffB.  26.  8t 

in  eoBlro««(qr,  88 
>'  ».  .1.  ..n  iMaionllagM.  87 

s  2 
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PATHEBS 

Fkthan,  Apoftolical,  Ooorae  II., 
Leet  n..  1S6  f f. 

—  ezoeMlTS  reneimtion  for  Apo< 
•tolio  Fitthen  an  innoTation, 
137 

—  ,  great  inferioritj  of  their  writ- 
Ings  to  thoM  of  ApoftoUo  times, 
136,  147,  148 

— ,  their  proper  place,  187, 139 

— ,  the,  178.  189.  196 

— .  their  view  of    Oelibacj  and 

Vir^nity.  223  ff. ;  li.  62 
— .  their    iriew   of   poet-Apostolic 

miraclee,  229 
— ,  their   appeal  to  traditions  of 

Apostoliu  Churches,  252 
— ,  their  view  of  mTsteries,  183 
— .  Latin,  revitred  by  Brasmtu,  ii. 

176 

—  as  basis  for  authority  of  Church, 
ii.  201  ff. 

—  authority  of,  ii.  203 

Felix,   Governor  of   Judna,    and 

Simon  Magus,  84 
•  Filiocjue  '  clause  in  Nioene  Creed. 

ii.  201 
Final  Perseverance,  ii.  240 
Firmilian  of  Cesarea,  9 
Flogging  of  heretics  by  Sir  Thomas 

More,  ii.  191 
Fontenclle.  ii.  Ill 
'  Foundation  *  distinct  from  *  Qo- 

Ternment,*  ii.  33,  34 
Fox.  Charles  James,  ii.  258 
France,  ii.  168 
Francis.  St.,  of  Assist,  ii.  74.  88 

—  compared  to  Whitefield.  ii.  92 
ff. 

Francis.  St..  ii.  103,  104,  149 
Franciscans,  ii.  88  ff.,  103  ff.  149 
-  and    Dominicans.   Course   III., 
Lect  X..  ii.  92  ff.,  100 

—  Spiritual,  ii.  104,  119 
Frankfort,  troubles  at,  ii.  210 
Free-will.  ii.  226,  240.  248 
French  Revolution,  26  ;  ii.  191 

—  Church,  ii.  200 

—  love  of  system,  in  Calvin,  ii. 
224 

—  Protestant  Churches.  Orders  ot 
ii  256 

Fri-^rs.  ii.  84  ff.,  87  f f . ;  Course 
III.,  Lect  X.,  92  ff.,  149.  152, 
176 

—  and  regular  Clergy  in  England, 
ii.  165  (and  see  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans) 


OROfrric 

Frith,  John,  account  of.  ii.   195 

ff.,  190 
.     his     dispute     with     his 

judges.  U.  196,  197.  198 
Fry.  Mrs..  iL  82 
Fulke,  ii.  253 
Fuller,    Church     Historian,    and 

WickUffe,  ii.  145 


Qalatia,  Churches  of,  108 
Oallican  Church,  ii.  200 
Qardiner.  Bishop,  ii.  166 
Gaps    in    Patristic     Writers    ac- 

r.  23 
O  of,  ii.  154.  155 

Geu.i..-,,  l>i.  M..  on  Council  of  8ar- 

dica,  U.  24 
Oeneva.  source  of  Puritanism,  ii. 

210.  227 
— .  later  Churrh  of,  ii.  22R 
Genevan  R*-f  n 

Englidh  IC  7 

Uenenil  A.<*s.  i  r. 

General  Cou:  •uncil) 

Gerbert,  ii.  I./. 
German   writers  of    hi.story,    the 

dangers  of  their  njetlxKl,  40 

—  critics,  H't 

—  Pantheism,  16.'» 

—  nution  of  Petrine  and  Pauline 
parties,  114  ff. 

—  love  of  system,  ii.  224 

—  and  Swiss  Protestants,  ii.  21 1 
Germany,  ii.  75 

—  influence  of,  on  English  Refor- 
mation, ii.  206  ff. 

Gerson,  ii.  118,  121.  122 

Gift  of  Tongues.  Meander's  theory 
of,  considered,  51  ff. 

,  as  sign  of  universality  of 

Gospel,  60,  61 

Gifts,  supernatural.  Course  I., 
Lect.  VL,  75  ff. 

,  bestowed  by  imposition  of 

Apostles'  hands,  77  ff. 

,  not  given  in    or    through 

baptism  alone,  78 

,  withdrawal  of,   facilitated 

and  provided  for,  78  ff.,  122 

,  mythic,  fancy  will  not  ex- 
plain, SO.  81 

Gnosis  of  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
170 

Gnostic,  system  proof  of  impres- 
sion oi  ChriMtianity.  86 

— ,  Simon  Magus  the  first,  87 
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Oi,  -•    i«m,  87.  l«>:  II.  100 

i-<-i  properly  a  t'bhstijui  heresy. 


tt6 


-    koowtodM  oC,   neoee 
OBtknteDd  8t.  John.  19 


to 


OniMUM,l«0.  I7S.SSS 

—  their  teiuthini;  ocmpared  with 
modem  atu-mptu  to-  erparmte 
I(U»1  Mid  Historic  ('hriMt.  9  ff. 

Ood'a    gsrttnmaoe   of   affain    of 

world.  88,89 
Goepel.  not  reoommended  at  first 

bj    Bwetiny    men's  .  ooosdoas 

wants.  10 
Oratian.  *  Decretom.'  ii.  60 
Greek  Fkthers,  study  of,  osefol  to 

ondeistand  N.T..  201 

—  — ',  oantioDs  in  ntudy  of.  201 
of,  in  Asia  Minor, 


_  rh.,rrh  and  ClerKT,  ii  61,  63 
lloman  Churches,  ii.  166 
.rch  and  Latherans.  ii.  200  ; 
AmmmUx  VII..  ii.  997  ff. 

—  Cboroh  and  James  I.,  iL  201 

—  philosophy,  failore  of,  155 

—  riew  of  pore  intalleot,  166 

—  kaning  in  Wesft,  U.  176 

—  and  Lafia  types  of  Christianity. 
iL  68,  69,79 

OrMks  and  Pranoh,  iL  994 

Ore^ry  of  Nyasa,  999 

Orasory  VII.,  Pope,  ii.  49,  54  ff.. 

im.109 
Qngorj  the  Great,  ii.  74 
Orotif,  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  iL  164 
Orotiiis,  Hogo.  ii.  969 


Hall,  Bishop,  U.  981. 988 
llaouaoBd's  OoBmantary  on  N.T^ 

IllostMtiBff  ahoae  of  Koolasias- 

tkal  HIsloty  as  a  key  to  Scrip- 

tana.  19 
RasBpola,  Bkfaaid  BoUa,  Hannit 

of.  IL  157 
Hardoain.  Fkthsr,  90a  906 
'  Head  of  the  Cboioh,*  la  Baf  land. 

IL  171 
Hebrew,  Jewish  prajadiess  with  ra> 

Hard  to,  60.  61 
— ,  stady  of.  in  West,  IL  IH 
Hasellan  dirinas  of  Oaraaay,  188 
Henry  I.,  ti  164 
Henry  IV..  and  Piope,  IL  189 
H«uy  v.,  and  Pope.  iL  169.  163 
Bennr  VIT.ii  t«9.  171.  SSA 


ilUO 

H«-  '"       ;    162.  166.  169,  170, 

i:  .  r.».s,2<»o,  2ol.:.'o^- 

Jio..  _..„.  .„o,  237 
— ,  and  Lather.  iL  906 
Henry  III.,  Emperor,  ii.  47 
Heretics,   early   writers    against, 

91 
llermaa.  140 

Henxlians  aiid  Esseoe*.  64 
Uetlin,   'Life  of    Laud,*  ii.   248- 

250.356 
High  Churchmen,  ii.  174,  175 

—  CommiMion,  Court  of,  ii.    174 
•  High  and  Dry.'  ii.  263 
Ilildebrund  (see  Gifgory  VII.). 
Uippolytus  (Philosophumena)  and 

8imon  Uagu«,  87,  160.  161 ;  iL 
19 
Historical  nature  of  Christianity, 
9 

—  leotores,  what  they  should  be, 
IL  198 

—  evidence,  the  basis  of  Protes- 
tantism.  IL  205 

History,  Eoeleslastloal  (see  EocIe> 
slant  ical) 

— ,  Dr.  Arnold's  Tiews  on,  .'! 

Hobbes,  •  Leriathan.'  986;  li.  171, 
69 

Hohenstaufen,  ii.  167 

Holy  Thorn,  ii.  139 

Homily  'On  Kalration  of  Man- 
kind.'814 

— ,  *  Of  wc«thy  receivinfr  of  the 
Saonunent,'  with  regard  to  Beal 
Presence,  ii.  968.  970 

Honnrins,  Pope,  ii.  97 

Hooker, '  Kooleslaatical  Polity.' on 
Unity  of  Cborch  and  8ute.  248 

—  on  Episcopacy,  ii.  253,  954- 
956 

—  on  Clergy  and  Laity,  ii.  960 

—  on  Cy«in.  IL  994, 927 

—  on  Baal  Preaenoe,  IL  967-969 
Hookar,  107,  154,  198.  981,  988. 

984,988.989 
Hooper  and  BkUey,  ii.  910 

—  and  aUvln.  999 

Hotaoa.  Satire  •  Uada  ai  qao 
Oitiasr' showing  eoltlvatlaa  of 
Bia—oty  among  aadaeta.  48 

Horslay.  Bishop,  hypothsala  of 
ofigia  of  Oharoh  GovanaMBl« 
70 

Bodai.  Bishop  of  Ondova,  H.  98 

Bag,  with  lafaioooa  to  llMophilaa 
and  Bt.  l^kr.  19 
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Htjn 

Hog,  Aoto  of  the  Apo«U««.  63 
HanM,  tt.  00. 170 
HokI,  Bishop,  ii.  145 
Hon.  John.  ii.  118  ff..  146.   148. 
149;  Appendix  V.,  IL  292  ff. 


loNATii  s.  no,  194.288 

-.hi-      1  :       -.  142  ff. 

— ,  Luu^  ;um1  Abort  recension  of 
BpirtlM  of.  148 

InmuMjateteOoDoeptionofB.yirgin 
Marr.  U.  88.  93,  94,  146 

Tniineni»t<  saoceMors  of  the 
Apostles,  referenoes  to  their 
testimony  of  nature  of  Apostolic 
teaching,  in  early  Fathers,  21 

Imperial  sopremacy,  coarse  of 
Uieory  of,  242,  243 

—  power  vertui  Papal,  ii.  46,  54 
Imposition  of  hands,  of  Apostles, 

rather  than  Baptism,  connected 

with   miracolooa    gifts,  78  ff., 

124,  230 
Inartificiality  of  N.T.  Writers,  62, 

63 
Independents,  ii.  246.  262 
Intidel  movements,  ii.  138 
Infidelity  and    Protestantism,  ii. 

139.  140  ff. 

—  of  later  Genevan  Charch,  ii.  226 
Innocent  III.,  rescript  to  Bishop  of 

Exeter,  ii.  164 
Innocent  IV.  and  the  Friars,  ii.  84 
Inspiration,    hjrpotbesis    of    con- 

tinuooB,  in  the  Choroh,  16 
'  Insdtates.'  Calvin's,  ii.  223,  286 
Investiture,  ii.  49,  64,  66,  68 
IrensBOS,  Neander's  citation  of,  as 

to  Gift  of  Tongnes.  65 

—  latest  Anther  who  mentions 
Gift  of  Tongues  as  existing  in 
his  time,  57 

—  on  Miracles  of  Tongues,  830 

—  on  Gift  of  Tongues  as  atterting 
Universality  of  Gospel,  60 

—  on  Sacrifice,  197 

—  on  Bishops,  209,  310 

—  appeal  to  testimony  of  Charch 
of  Rome.  262,  263 

—  meaning  of  disputed  passage 
in.  854  f  f . 

—  opposed  to  Victor  of  Rome,  ii.  9 
Irish  Charch,  iL  43 

Irvingites.    compared    to   Monta- 
nists,  35. 67 
and  Gifts  of  Tongues,  67 


JOHNSOX 

Italian  Princes  and  Piopea,  ii.  46- 
48 


JAMn.  8t^  and  Cooncil  of  Jem- 
lalem  (so-called)  as  to  Gentiles, 
108 

—  alone  of  Apostles,  bad  local 
See,  181 

—  whether  an  ApoaUe,  121 
James  I.,  King  of  Enghind,  ii.  229. 

230,  236,  239.  250 

—  and  Greek  Or  i 

—  character  of ,  i 
James  II.,  K  i 
Jansenists.  139.  146 
Jeremiah,*.  '    ii.  200. 

Appendix 

Jerome,  St.,  l ^...... .  ..u  Isaiah 

with  reference  to  Millennium,  31 

—  on  Asceticism,  222,  223  ;  ii.  73 
Jerusalem,  nudd  increase  of  primi- 
tive Christian  community  at,  70 

— ,  primitive  Christian  community 
at.  forme<l  one  Church,  but  not 
one  Coiujregatum,  71 

—  destruction  of,  close  of  Apo- 
stolic period,  1 29 

—  reasons  for  destruction  of,  132  ; 
U.  33 

—  influence  of  (and  dangers  of  it), 
as  local  centre  of  Church,  132 

—  Church  of,  ii.  18 

—  Church  of.  not  centre  of  Unity, 
ii.  31  ff. 

Jesuits,  ii.  96,  97.  138 
Jewell,  Bishop,  ii.  263 
Jewish  prejudices  as  to  Hebrew 

being  the  only  clean  language, 

60,61 

—  Law,  institutions  of,  only 
gradually  superseded  by  Chris- 
tianity, 63,  64 

—  sects,  difference  between,  and 
Christians,  64,  68 

—  conceptions  and  usages,  bow 
treated  by  the  Apostles,  189 

—  views  of  Christianity,  ii.  32 
Jews  and  Samaritans,  77 

—  and  Gentiles  in  Primitive 
Church,  101,  102 

Johanna  Southcote,  let  us  erect 

statues  to.  ii.  79 
John,  St.,  date  of  death  of,  42,  43 
John  XXIII.,  Pope,  ii.  116 
Johnson,  Dr.  8.,  12,  94  ;  ii.  81,  82. 
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MMtfHUa 

JoMph—  and  SbMB  Magw,  86 
JadAinn,    aarliaac     relationt    of 

i*ltri*tiaa  Charoh  to,  Ooom  L, 

Lrct.  V  .  «8  ft..  IM 
J  u<ijiiM(!r».  in  Oolartaii,  Cbrinthian. 

Kpb— wn,  QaJatimOt  and  Bonuui 

Ctanba*.  108, 109  ft 
JuiaUtag  tcBdeooy  at  height  at 

tbne  of  dMtnuAion  of   Jem- 

Maflm.l8S 
JMtUeatkm  bj  faith.  Lather  and, 

iL  186 

.in  Homilicii.  ii.  914.  840 

Jutia    Martrr.     Dialogue    with 

Trjrpho,  and  doctrine  of  MiUen- 

niam,tt 

—  and  Simon  Magna,  86 

—  aoooont  of,  161  ff. 

—  aa  to  Trinity.  166.  167.  168 

—  ac  to  early  Chriaiian  ritea,  17S 

—  as  to  Beaenre,  177 

—  aa  to  Haoriflcie.  195 

—  on  AaoeUoian,  169, 160.  ns 
Jnetinian,  Knparor.  hia  oooeepUon 

of  tMiiia,  W6.  t40 
Jnxon.  BiahoD  of  London.  iL  244 


Kam.  li.  109 

K- ! : '.  on  Hooker. aa  to  Baal  Pre- 

•eoce,  iL  867,  868 
Kqra  of  Heaven,  ii.  48,  46 
King  and  Pbpa,  iL  168  ff. 

—  and  Chorafa,   in    Kngiand,  ti. 
170  ff. 

Knott,  the  Jeeoit,  U.  347  (note  I), 

848  ff. 
Knoi,  John,  iL  881 
Knygfatoo,  Booutn  OithoHo  writer, 

aa  to  LoUaida.  ii.  168 
Koinoel.  •  Pi  nl%nMMM  to  Aotoof 

Apoatiee'bjr,  68 

—  wfewoce  to,  in  qnotethM  fron 
104 


I  .  H    n.-wlirij;    <.f    I    Cor. 

Laitjr  and  Clergj  in  earljr  Chnrah, 

188 
Lal^  and  Clecijr  In  Olunal^  li. 

888,860 
Umbcth  Artiolea.  iL  889 
Lanoaatnr.  Dnko  of.  and  WIekUff* 

lt«a,iL188 
Lalenin  ConaoO,  Baeoad,  IL  48 


Lovia 

Lathbory.  Mr.,  hb  'History  of  the 
Non-jnrorB.'  ii.  20U 

Latimer.  Bi«hop,  U.  229 

Latin  Chrixtiai  ity.  incoadaleBt 
with  progrett,  ii.  75 

•  Lntitnde  men,'  ii.  863 

Land,  Arohbiehop,  ii.  217.  241  ft 

— .  his  oeremoniea.  ii.  242,  243 

— .  hia  charactw  by  Clarendon.  iL 
244 

— ,  hi!«  treatment  of  tlie  Scottish 
Church,  U.  845 

— ,  t<>n(lency  to  counter- Reforma- 
tion, Coiuse  IV..  Lect.  IX.,  iL 
847  ff. 

— ^  oOered  a  Oardinal's  hat.  ii.  249, 

86a 

— ,  his  positioa  with  regard  to 
prendrat  opinions  of  hia  time. 
U.  251 

—  and  Hall.  U.  256 

— .  hia  remajrks  on  Hall's  book,  ii. 

257 
— ,  bis  '  thorough,'  U.  243.  866 
— .  sincerity   imd    character.    IL 

842  ff. 
Laodian  diTinaa,  teaching  of,  ii. 

250  ff. 

and  Hooker,  U.  864 

and  Theology,  Oouse   IV., 

Loot  X.,  IL  868 

—  party,  Ita  Bomanlstio  taodanoy, 
iL868 

split  into  two,  U.  868,  868 

Lectnrea,  what  they  aboold  be,  IL 

188 
Leioeater,  Bad  of.  iL  155 
Leo  X.,  Fbpe,  U.  181, 186 
Ubniw,  Bisl^  of  Boma,  U.  87 
Limbofdk,  IL  868 
•Lkma.'  In   Mithraie    Mysl«iea, 

184 
Lttmiglea,  In  larij  Chuvh  Aom 

prevalent  cplnicBa,  98 
Utanty.  BngOah,  U.  816,  881 
Uvy.  IL  800 
Lobock,  43 
liocal  oHOlrc  of  Church,  ii.  44 

' 'omtouncii,'  Mclsnchi  hen's, 
1.222.  225 

:. u.  l(l» 

Ixigicii.  109,110 

Ijotnm,  167 

Lofini^  IL    143.   167.   168.    168 

(and  see  Wicklilfe) 
LoM  Pariiamsat,  88 ;  U.  846 
Lods  XIV..  IL  800 
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Low  Church  pwiy  in  BngUnd,  ii. 

176 
Loyola.  Igwtiu*.  ii.  83,  SS.  ISS,  188 
Locian,  quoted,  44 
— ,  his  '  pModo-nuuitis,'  158 
Lake,  8t..  43,  44 

—  qaestioo  of  identity  with  SUaa. 
and  bia  name,  46 

Luther,  ii.  131.  132.  146.  177.  178, 
197,211.22.3,227 

—  and   Engliah    Beformation,  ii. 
306  ff.,  316 

— ,  Lutberana,   and   Braamus,  ii. 

183  ff. 
Luther's  Reformation,  rising-point 

of,  ii.  186 
Lutheranism,  ii.  818 

—  and  Jansenism,  ii.  138.  189 
Lutheran  Church,  disputes  in,  ii. 

809 
Lntheraos  and  Greek  Church,  ii. 

800,  Appendix  VII..  ii.  297  ff. 
Lutterworth  (see  Wickliffe) 
Lycaonians  and    8t.    Paul,    with 

referenoe  to  Gift  of  Tongues,  59 


Macadlat,  Lord,ii.  76, 82  ff.,  134, 

141 
Magistrates,  Calvin's  view  of,  ii 

228 
Maimbourg's  'History  of  Schism 

of  West,  a  libel  on  Jansenists,  91 
Mainwaring,  ii.  241 
Maitland,    Dr..  *  Church    in    the 

Catacombs,'  referred  to.  174 
Malthosian  spirit  of  critics,  44,  84 
Manichteans,  222 
Hanicheism  charged  againstDomi  • 

nicans,  iL  88 
Mardon,  ii.  16 

Mark,  8t.,  and  St.  Peter,  68,  69 
—  and  Mark,  Bishop  of  Alexandria, 

149 
Marriage  of  Clergy,  ii.  56  ff. 
progress  of  opinion  in  regard 

to,  ii.  69 
Martyr.  Justin  (see  Justin) 
Martyr.  Peter,  ii.  215.  216 
Martyr,  Bishops  of  early  Roman 

Ohuroh  too  leniently  judged,  ii.  6 
Martyrologies,  Greek  and  Roman, 

DOTsense  of,  88,  89 
Martyrs  of  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land, ii.  198 
Maiy.  B.  Virgin,  n    R4   ««  ^^  9i 

146 


MONAirric 

Mary  L,  Queen  of  England,  ii.  166, 

810 
MaK>n,  F..  366 
Mede,  Joseph,  ii.  361 
Medivvalism.  revivals  of,  168, 169 
Melanobthon,  ii.  1 84. 806. 807. 908, 

310,    314.  816,    316,    889-896, 

239 

—  and  Erasmus,  ii.  188 
Melaochtbon's  influence    on  the 

English  BefomatioD,  ii.  211 
Melchitedek,  ii.  259 
M4Kurvm,  184 
Memory,  cultivation  of,  amongst 

the  Ancients,  48  * 
Mendicant  Orders,  ii.  87.  149  (see 

Friars,  Franciscanii.  Dominicans) 
Metaphysics  and  T'  ii.  226 

Metropolitan      jti:  in 

Church,  origin  oi,  •.   lu  a. 
Millennium,  31  ff. 
Milman,  D^m,  108 ;  ii.  74 

—  as  to  Presbjrters,  104 

—  caution  as  to  erroneous  view 
which  might  be  stirgested  bj,104 

—  on  Justinian,  240 

—  on  German  Emperors.  249.  250 

—  on  False  Decretalx,  ii.  37 

—  on  Papacy,  as  revival  of  Empire 
of  West,  ii.  67-69 

—  on  Pope  John  XXIIl..  ii.  116, 
117 

—  on  Huss,  ii.  120 
Milton.  29;  ii.  226 

Minucius  Felix,  on  second  mar- 
riages, 85 

Miracles,  post-Apostolical,  227  ff. 

— ,  Apostolical,  229 

Miraculous  powers,  intimations  of 
transitory  nature  of.  78,  122,  123 

—  institutions  of  Apostolic 
Churches,  122.  123 

—  power  in  Priesthood,  on  the 
Sacramental  theory,  ii.  261 

Mitford's  *  History  of  Greece,'  a 
satire  on  the  Whigs,  91 

Mithraic  Mysteries,  184 

Mithridates,  case  of,  showing  mul- 
tiplicity of  langtiages  in  Asia 
Minor.  60 

Mode  of  treatment  suitable  to 
Prelections  of  a  Prof essor,  88, 48 

Mohammedanism,  33 

— ,  catholicity  of.  130 

— .  barriers  to  universality  of,  131 

Monastic  Orders,  attacks  of  Eras- 
mus on,  ii.  180 
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MOHASTICUUI 

MoiUMticUiD,  Eaotern  and  Western, 
Ooinii*  111.,  Lecture  XI..  H.  98 
ff. 

Monks.  iL  81.  »8  ff. 

MoBtagve.  U.  S41 

Moatenlm.  84.  S5.  M 

—  eoniMred  to  IrriogiaaB,  85,  67 

—  and  Gift  of  Tongues.  67 

—  oomparad  to  Friiuv,  il.  106 
Moral    and    dcmoo»lmtiTe    oov 

taii'  107  ff. 

—  Ma:  .roh  at  height  of 
Papacy-,  u.  114 

More.  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  190. 191 
— t  dirfonce  of  hioMelf  as  a  perM 
eotor,  U.  19S 

—  and  Frith.  IL  196 
Mafe.U.  968 
Mflrtmaia  Act,  iL  161 
Morton.  Bishop,  his  joke.  U.  950 
Morton.  Lord,  and  Kaox,  iL  156 
Moaaic  Law,  institntions  of  aod 

Chrittianitj.  64 -M.  98. 99 
— .  Tiew  of  the  ApoaUea  with  re- 
gard to.  at  first  Unperfect,  «7 
,  oanaea  of  this  iauierftiotion, 
67.68 
— .   ohaige    against  St  Stephan 

with  rsgard  to.  68 
Moahrin.  ii.  1S2 
.  on  Ohorob  Oonstitatlon,  78 
.    I>iasaftatk»  on  ■nrlasiastiosl 
Ui»(oi7.'  and  Simon  Magus.  88 

—  on  bnatian  Xpistles,  148 

—  on  Friars,  iL  108 

—  OB  Hosa,  iL  190 

Moremeat   parties,  often,  rather 

t  )nin  indiridnala.  leaders  of  their 

'iriie.  28 
Murray.  Dr..and '  Irish  Misosllaar,* 

191.  199 
Mr-»,.rias,  Pagan.  174  ff..  in  ff., 
•  ft 

.    -kllosions  to.  in   K.T    »rit<>rii. 

166 
Mjsdes,a  107  (f 
Mjthie  theorj  of  origin  of  I  hn»- 

tiaa  History  will  nm  bold  a«  to 

mlraoalons  gifts,  80,  81 
Mjrthio.  fliMa  Magas  not  pualy 

so.  87 


Namm  avo    UaAon.   Infls 

of  assodations  of.  iL  919 
Napelww  L.  ii.  61 

National  Oiarrh.  ii  168,917 
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Neander,  theoiy  of  Gift  of  Tongues, 

51  ff.  89.  83,  84 
— ,  as  to  XmpU/un  in  general,  128 
— .  as  to  1  Cor.  TiL  14.  112 
— ,  as  to  position  of  St.  James, 

122 
— ,  as  to  Clergy  and  Laitj,  123 
— ,  citations   of   Tertollian  and 

Irencos,  55-57 
Neri,  Philip,  ii.  133 
Newman,  Cardinal,  his  dialeoUo 

method  criticised,  92,  93 
— ,  on  ecclesiastical  miracles,  231 
— ,  on  the  Pope,  244  ff. 
Nioobw  II.,  Pope,  ii.  48 
NioobM  IV..  Pope,  ii.  89 
Nonconformists,  ii.  149,  174 
-  -.  Qoeen  Elisabeth's  treatment  of, 

ii.  239 
Nonjurors,  ii.  900,  219 
Normans,  in  Italy,  ii.  48,  49 
Nans,  286 


Onaouai  atheistic  writers,  names 
of.  preseryed  by  Christian  apo- 
logists, 97 

Obseority  of  interval  immediately 
socoeeding  the  Apostles'  time, 
188, 184  ff 

Oeoobmapadios,  iL  197 

OUva.  Peter,  U.  103-106,  Appen- 
dix II..  281  ff. 

Opera  operata,  li.  243 

Ophites.  181 

Origcn.  172,  181 

— ,  on  second  marriacea,  86 

— ,  view  of  nhiloso^y  of  Chris- 
tianity, 170 

Origin  of  reports  of  spaschaa  in 
N.T..  espeoially  in  Acta  of  iba 
Apostles,  47,  48 

Otho  the  Orsat,  iL  58 


Paoaji  alaBMnt  of  Raman  Oatholi- 
otsaa,  IL  186  ff..  141 

—  faTival,U.181 

prejndioe,  oonosssions  lo.  187 

—  religion.  nriaitlTS  form  of,  180 

—  orirtn  ofMatropoUians.  IL  18 
Pact,  Father,  qnoted.  161. 161 
Paiay,  Archdeacon.  '  Hora  Paa- 

UniB.'46.58 
hwl— I,  to— dw  of  Alaaandrian 
CMaebatfoal  SohooU  169 
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PAirrnnsM 

Panthcinnt  modem  Oemuin,  105 
IVipacv.  riKC  of,  OoonclIL,  I^ccture 

I.,  'J:ir^  ff. 
— ,  relation  of,  to  emp''-"  ■'•'  ''  ■ 

iL4<.69 
— ,  fbondatioiM  of,  2&  I 
— ,  neoeaMiy  to  itabilitjr  of  Uiu 

Bomifih    WTrtem,   na  c*ntre    of 

unit^ 

Pftpftl 

—  Co:  .   y 
of,  i 

Fapia^  r>9.l38 

Pkrliit:  t,  Anti- 

pap  .1.161 

—  in  ;s  rertvi  the 
Crown,  li.  211 

— ,  Charles  I.  and  the.  ii.  2  I 
Fluochial  Clergy,  and   Mouks,   u. 

98  ff.,  100 
Parr,  Dr.,  on  Ignatian  Epistles,  143 
Put,  biographer  of  Usaher,  ii.  264 
Pascal,  ii.  179 

Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  ii.  20 
Patriotic   party,  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time,  allied   with   Puri- 
tans, ii.  138 
— ,  Erastianism  of.  ii.  138 
Patriots,  in  Charles  I.'s  time,  ii.  246 
Paul,  St.,  45,  47 
— ,  his  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  95, 

96 
— ,  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  three 

years  after  his  conversion,  96, 

97,  98,  99 
— ,  his  second  visit  to  Jerosalem, 

100 
— ,  independent  of  other  Apostles, 

ii.  33 
Pearson,   Bishop,   'Annales  Pau- 

linse,'  and  '  Lectures  on  Acts,'  53 
— ,  his  •  ViDdidn  Ignatiane,'  142 
Pelagianism,      chiuged      again&t 

Franciscans,  ii.  88 
Penal  laws,  and  Charles  I.,  ii.  241 
Pentateuch,  Samaritan,  88 
Pentecost,  Effusion  of  Holy  Spirit 

on  day  of,  54 
Percy,  Lord,  and  Wickliffe,  iL  154, 

155 
'  Pifre  Tout-A-tont,*  of  Voltaire,  ii. 

138 
Persecution,  Eiasmos'  views  of,  ii. 

188 
— ,  Sir  Thomas  More's  spirit  of ,  ii. 

191, 193 


POPB 

Perseotition  of  Williams  by  Land, 
ii.  844 

Persecutions,  160 
•'•>tavins,  ii.  202 

ter,  St.,  doctrine  of,  as  to  Mosaic 

IjLW,  65,  66 

and  Cornelius,  67 

and  Simon  Magos,  88 

and  Gentiles,  94,  96 

,  supremacy  of.  amoog  the 

Apostles,  863;  U.  71 

,  as  head  of  Church,  213  ii.  71 

and  Krv-  -r  ".".v«.n,ii.43,46 

Peter  Martyr.  it] 

Petrineandr^  .     tics,  114  ff. 

Philo,  as  to  Logos,  167 
— ,   allegorical  interpretation   of 

O.T.,  171 
Philosophical  treatment  peculiarly 

advisable  in  Eoclesiairtical  His- 
tory, 24 

,  dangers  of  it,  40,  41 

,  right,  what  it  is,  165 

Philosophy,  Greek,  no  regenerating 

power  in,  165 
— ,  Clement  of  Alexandria's  views 

of,  169 
— ,  Greek  166,  167 
— ,  modem,  views  of  Chn.itiaiuiv, 

168,  169 
Photius,  ii.  201 
— ,  language  of,  with  regard  to 

early  Fathers,  138 
Physidans,  among  ancients,  not 

always  slaves,  43,  44 
Planting   and  early  training    of 

Church,  history  of,  42  ff . 
Plato,  156 
Political  reformation  of  religion  by 

Henry  VIIL,  ii.  198,  200,  205 
Polycarp,  194 
Pope,  supremacy  of,  206  ff.,  218 ; 

ii    c.'j  ff. : ,  a  doctrine,  ii. 

16'3 
— ,  inriuencc  and  power  of,  in  Eng- 
land in  Middle  Ages.  ii.  161  ff. 
— ,  his  recruiting  dep6t,  ii.  263 
— ,  Oerson's  view  of,  ii.  1 18, 119 
— ,  and  English  kings,  ii.  169  ff. 

236.  237 

—  Alexander  TV.,  ii.  84 

—  Benedict  XL,  ii.  84,  85 

—  Boniface  VIII.,  ii.  84,  85 

—  Clement  V.,  ii.  86 

—  Cornelius,  208 

—  Eugenius  III.  and  St.  Bernard, 
ii.  102 
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PUPB 

Pbpe  Qngorj  the  Ore«t,  ii.  74 

—  Qngotj  VII..  ii.  49  ff.  Coane 
lU^  Leot  VU..  it  64  ff.,  100. 
108 

—  Innoonit  IIU  U.  184 

—  Innoeent  IV..  U.  84 

—  John  XXIU  ii.  89-90 

-  John  XXIII..  U.  116.  118 

—  Leo  in.,  ii.  60 

—  Leo  IX.,  ii.  49 

—  Leo  X..  ii.  181 

—  Martin  IV..  U.  84 

—  NioolM  n..  ii.  48 

—  NioolM  IV..  U.  89,  90 

—  Victor  and  Irenniu,  ii.  8-9 

—  Victor  II..  ii.  47,  48 

—  Zachv}-.  ii.  60 

—  Stephen,  and  Cyprian,  907 ;  ii. 
9«. 

—  Stephen,  and  ftianiah  Ksbopc, 
iL14 

Popes,  few  great  theologians 
among,  944 

—  oompt,  eaoaei  of  their  sncoee* 
•ion.  il  48.  47 

—  and  FUae  DeoreUla,  iL  40 
Popish  plot,  and  Land.  U.  241 
Potter,  Dr.,  answer  of  the  Jesuit 

•  KnoU.'  iL  248 
•  Prwdioatio  Petri.*  as  to  FMrlne 

psr-  17 

Pneii  ^  of,  ii.  161 

PradcBtiuuiiuii,    ii.    88,   98,    98, 

996 
Pndi^KMdng  causes  of   Befonns- 

tion  in    England,  Course   IV  . 

Lect.  in.,  ii.  160 
Presbjt^risnism.  ii.  288,  946,  963 
— ,  its  founder,  144 
— .  Ualvinlstio  and  Soottlah,  ii. 

998-990 
— ,  Hooker  on,  967 
Pnsbvtariaas,  149 
PrenJtnt  slate  of  opinion  In  age, 

how  (mm   proof   of   traditional 

opinion  of  Apostolic  tiroes,  99 
Priesthood.  191, 192.  194 
Prirate  Jadgment.  tut  applicable  to 

BiUe  as  to  Fatliers,  16 
Prohahle  eTideDoa,U.  106, 107 
Pwphesjiag.  meantng  of.  '>••  ^  T 

Fntmipm,  lOt,  104 ;  IL  f2 

— .  dootriaaa  of  Bahbis  m  to,  U9 

Protestantism  and  1li'ifffl"'iin,  U. 

80. 194 
Protestantism  liMad  on  bistorieal 


BSrOBltATIOSi 

efldsBos,  not  on  mere  aothorlty. 

U.206 
Protestantism,  Gkrman,  infloenoe 

of,   on    English    Reformatioo. 

Course  IV.,  Lect.  VI..  Ii.  206  ft 
Protestanto  and  fanatics,  iL  78 
Ptotestant  sects  and  Monasttdem, 

U.  101 

—  views  of  Theology,  ii.  107, 119 
Puritans,  iL  810, 986, 987, 988, 999, 

961 

—  Hooker's  opponents.  iL  297,  269 

—  and  Laud,  il.  241.  246 

— ,  address  of.  to  James  I.,  ii. 

989 
Pythagoras,  166 

QI7ACX8,  Simon  Magus'  time  an 

age  of,  85 
Quakers.  U.  83 
Qninisext  ConnciL  ii.  60 
Quixote,  Don,  ii.  131 

Raku,  iL  76 

Beaetion  to  Romanism  in  England 

under  Mary  L.  cause  of,  ii.  166 
— ,  under  Charles  I.  through  Land, 

Course  lY.,  Lect.  IX.,  ii.  247  ff. 
— ,  extreme  against  Romanism,  ii. 

910 

—  under  Stuarts,  iL  217 
Real  Presence,  U.  264  ff. 
Bealisu  and  Nominalists,  U.  199 
*  Recognitions'  of  Ctanent,  149 
RmI  plush  breeches,  iL  146, 146 

I :.f,.t Illation,    dronmstanoes     of 

1 1  IMC-  necessary  to  movements  of, 

U.  181  ff. 
Reformation,  the  English,  Comae 

lY.,  Lect.  I.,  Ac..  U.  127  ff 
,  internal  origin  and  oharao- 

ter  of,  iL  186 
,  comnared  with  Swiss  and 

Qerman  Refomatioos,  IL  199 
,  prsdimosing  oaaasa  of,  iL 

160  ff. 
Reformation,  Counter.  iL  198 
— ,  Ooonter,  of  Charles  Lis  time, 

ii.  247  ff. 

.  History  of,  in   Hemr  ¥10.% 

Ume,  what  it  properly  is,  U.  196 
-,  Ftolltkal.  o(   Hwry  VIII.,  tt. 

198,900,  906. 
— ,of  Lather  eontwled  with  that 

of  BrasBOS,  iL  186, 187 
— .  dangOTs  of.  il.  199 
— .  In  Ovrmany.  IL  76 
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lieformation,  Oemuui,  inflacncc  of, 
on  Kn^^Hiih  Kefomuiiion,  ii.  168 
— .  Frt-nch.  ii  1«8 
— ,  SwiM.  ii.  168 

—  of  morale,  need  of,  fvit  after 
ozofvses  of  pre- Flavian  Iloman 
Emperors,  163,  1&4 

— ,  attempta  aU  through  Pagan 
philoaophj,  16&,  1.^7 

—  in  Roman  Church,  ii.  47,  49, 
''••    "-^    118,  137.  138 

Mionaatic  moremeDta, 

,,_  ;.  .  :"i 
Beforming  monastic  spirit  opposed 

to  Papacy,  ii.  101 
Begeneration,  79 
BMigion.  danger  of  separating  it 


It 


H 


ral  progress,  not 
..J  ff. 
U.  -,  ii.  262 

K.  trine  of,  172 

Keachhn,  ii.  177 
B«viTal  of  letters.  Coarse  lY.,  Lect. 

IV..  176  ff..  168 
Revolution.  French.  26 ;  ii.  137. 191 
Richard  of  Armagh,  ii.  160,  161 ; 

Appendix  III.,  ii.  287  ff. 
Richard  II..  Kin^.and  Pope,ii.  162 
Ridley,  ii.  210.  229 
Rienzi,  ii.  61 
Ring,  Episcopal,  ii.  54 
Rites  and  ceremonies,  ii.  209,  210 
Rome,  Primitive  Church  of,  long 

destitute    of    miraculous    gifts 

because  unvisited  bv  an  Apostle, 

80 
— ,  primitive  Church  of,  case  of, 

with  reference  to  Gentiles  and 

Jews,  108,  109 
— ,  Church  of,  inferior  to  African 

Church  in  great  writers.  208 
— ,  Church  of,  present  state  and 

danger  of,  ii.  141 
— .  Church  of,  essentially  National 

and  un-Catholic,  ii.  30 
— .  Church  of,  supremacy  of,  206, 

207 
— ,  appeals  to,  207 

—  the  centre  of  onion  for  Europe, 
ii.  62,  70 

—  the    great    Apostolic    See    of 
West,  ii.  70  ff. 

—  and  Constantinople,  ii.  71  ff. 
— ,  notion  of  necessity  of  union 

with,  ii.  45 
Roman    Bishops,  advantages    of. 


SMOVIAJU 

Coorvc  III.,  Lect.  IV..  iL  16  tf, 
44.46 

Roman  genius  rsTired  in  Cborch, 

ii.  6 
Roman  decadence  not  result  of 

CTbristianity,  ii.  8,  4 
Roman   Empire,  traditions  of,  a* 

factor  in  rise  of  Papal  power,  ii. 

60  ff. 
Roman    Oatbolics,    BocUsiastioal 

History  necr-  -'v  •-  rf^te,  16 
Roman    Gatlf  on    only 

suited  to  I..  M 
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FOR    FAMILIES  AND    STUDENTS. 

A  CONCISE  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE.    Con- 

denied  from  the  Ittpx  Dictionary.  Edited  by  WNL  SMITH, 
D.CL.    With  Mapa  and  joo  IIlottratioiH.    Medfatm  8va    aii. 

FOR    SCHOOLS   AND   YOUNQ    PERSONS. 

A  SMALLER  BIBLE  DICTIONARY.    Abridged  from 

the  kfter  Wotk.  By  WM.  SMITH.  D.CL.  With  Mapa, 
IIlaatiattoa%  aad  Woodcata.    Crowrn  Svo.    7/.  6d. 

"  Aa  huahablo  Mrvko  kao  baoa  laaJiiad  la  tlBdoali  ia  ibo  asadaaaMfaa  of  Dr. 
WM.SaMi's*KMoDtelioaaiy.'  TboworfilMobaoa4oaoasaaiyaaMiflilaaittawlt» 
gt  wlwlta_aoaM  da  li^jaydi  y  ■  J  ■  *a  aa  ikaaaaaiial  nkalMiytaadvaMaaf 

oacB  artifl^  ^^tfHvUM  ^aavw^^  M^ttt^ 
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THE   NEW  TESTAMENT.    Edited  with  a  PLAIN 

PRACTICAL  COMMENTARY  for  FAMILIES  and  GKNE- 
RAL  READERS.  TkirJ  EdUicn.  With  lOO  lllustrationt. 
2  vols.     8vo.     21/. 

VOL   I. -THE  GOSPELS.      By  EDWARD  CHURTON,  M.A..  Ut« 

Arclidcacon  of  ClevcUiid  «nd  Rector  of  Cnyke. 
VOL  II.-THE  ACTS  AND    EPISTLES.     By  W.  BASIL  JONES, 
D.D..  Ix>rd  DUhopofSt.  David'*. 
The  Illustration!!  in  this  work  consist  of  Panoramic  and  other  Views 
of  Places  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Text,  from  Sketches  and  Photographs 
made  on  the  rpot  by  Rev.  S.  C.  Mtdan,  M.A.,  and  the  late  James 
Graham. 

"  This  *  Comateotary '  is  not  let*  marlcMl  by  accuracy  and  Moad  leantiaf,  than  by 
jadgOMat,  candour,  aiid  piety." — Cm4tn/i*m. 

"  In  this  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  the  natiltsof  modem  travel,  of  modcra 
Hiicovery,  of  modem  criticism,  are  brought  together  and  made  available  for  iaMnio- 
tioo.  "—A  thttueum. 

THE    BOOK   OF   COMMON    PRAYER,     illustrated 

with  Borders,  Initial  Letters,  Woodcuts,  and  Notks  kxpla: 

THE      ORr>ER     AM)      HISTORY     OF     TUK      OFFICES.        Hy 

THOMAS  TAMES,  M.A.,  late  Honorary  Canon  of  Peterboio-j,... 

8vo.     18.'.  c^oth. 

The  Embellishments  of  the  present  edition  consist  of  Ornamental 

Scrolls,  Foliage,  Head-pieces, Vignettes, togethcrwith  Borders,  and  Initial 

I>etters  printed  in  rc</ and  black,  and  Engravings,  to  illustrate  the  Gospels 

from  the  works  of  the  early  .Masters. 

"  The  number,  variety,  and  beauty  of  the  device*  that  enridi  the  pages,  lar  curpaai 
anything  that  luis  been  done  in  decorati«-e  printing." —  Tk«  Sp4ctat0r. 

A  BOOK  OF  FAMILY  PRAYERS:  Selected 
FROM  THE  LiTtTRGV  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH.  With  Preface. 
By  CHARLES  E.  POLLOCK.     i6mo.     y.  6d. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  FACTS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  OUR 

jni.T>    -,rid   the  Authority  of  the  Evanof-LICAI.  Nav^'      -. 

reached  in  St.  James's,  Westminster.     Sect 

V  WACE,  D.lJ.,  Preacherof  Lincoln's  Inn,  J       •  I 

1.  .  t    .. -ical  History  in  King's  Coll.,  London.     Crown  iivo.     its. 

"  Kmm  ) '-;;:   Tiin;:  to  end  the  book  is  thoroughly  good,  a  book  to  make  an  honest 

inquirer  believe,  and  to  make  a  believer  worship.  ' — Irish  Ecclttiatticat  Gattttt. 

THE  REVISION  REVISED.  Three  Essays  on  (I.) 
Nf.\t  Greek  Text;  (II.)  New  English  Version;  (HI.) 
Wf^tcoit  axd  IIort's  Textual  Theory.  Reprinted  and 
enlarged  from  the  "Quarterly  Review."  With  a  Reply  to  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  a  Dissertation  on  i  Timothy  III. 
16.  By  JOHN  W.  BURGON.B.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.  8vo.  14/. 
"  Such  wide  and  exact  learning,  such  cnarkling  wit,  and  un<parinK  logic,  such  joy 

in  the  fray  and  confidence  in  victoij,  as  if  already  won,  could  not  be  easily  matcned 

elsewhere  among  tivia|[  writer*."— 5a/s(n/ay  Rtvirm. 
"  This  voiuiae  coatauM  the  uitantwerabie  case  which  the  author  has  conclusively 

established  againM  what  may  fairly  be  tctm«i  ihr  iruirst  litr-rary  imposture  of  the 

age."— 7«*i»  BilL 
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SHOULD    THE    REVISED     NEW     TESTAMENT 

UK  ALTllOkl/ED?     Ily  Sjr  ED.MIM)  lUXKKl T,  Hut., 
Q.C(  ClunceUor  and  Vicar-<icnenl  of  York.     Po^t  8vo.      6j. 

THF  SED  VERSION  OF  THE  THREE  FIRST 

.    CciNSIOEKKI)    IN    ITS    BKARING.S    lltlNTHl.    Is;         i   1> 

'LiR  Lord'm  Words  and  Inciuents    in    His    ' 
;i  F.  C  COOK,  MwV,  Editor  of  the  .S|Kraker 
tary.     Sta    9r. 
"  Thk  oaraM  aid  MapMSM  Miilyih  wpplim  •  ml  wmnt    * 
bog  tiMM  wlMfeel  that UM  PtMtar  u  Mpl  ntt  j'mdut  to  itiKly  lii.-  ^v.j  ^.<..^.  ^«i 
acaoUrIf  work.*— £•///«!  C'4»n'4wwiw. 

A    SHORT    PRACTICAL    HEBREW  GRAMMAR. 

With  an  Appendix,  conrainin:^  the    Hrhrc.v  text  of  Cicncsisi  i.-vi., 
and   I'salnu  i.-vi     <■  .\nd  Vocabaiiuy.     By 

Rh\ .  STANLEY  Li:  >or  of  Hebrew,  Kii>g> 

CoUegc  Loodoo.     Post  dvo.    7/.  ou. 


"  BhMm  itt  coadMBtM,  iIm  gnaiaMr  p(mm«m  as  aaiqaa  ckaiaelariMic,  aiBwhr, 
liMaadntf  «f  «s9f«aiacH«bt«w  woftUia  EacUi  lattm.  Thoach  atMr  worts 
of  a  ■■Bar  dam  mmj  ftuwy  haaw  of  aww  ■■plli>r1  «lata4,  yy  w  ihiJt  tlrii  paaiawr 
lado  noai  by  ia 
a  10  road  t  aa  ( 


of  a  aaaiiar  daaa  awy  fainy  aeaac  of  aMro  ■■plWarl  dotaal,  y«t  wo  iluak  laia  paauaar 
win  wtpawaJa  naoi  by  its  adaurabU  ada^tiaa  to  tba  aM  it  has  la  viaw.  to  aaabU 
tbo  ■odaat  10  road  taa  Old  TaataaioBt  hi  tha  orifiaal  laagaaaa  wkh  udlity  aad 


WORKS     ON     THE     HISTORY     OF 
CHURCHES     AND     CREEDS. 


A  DICTIONARY  OF  CHRISTIAN  ANTIOUttt^^. 

COHrRISING    THE    HlSTORV,    INSTITUTIONS,    AND  A 

,.!.•      -rll.        (lIul.Tt.v      (     11,    u,    .1  By      VARIQl'^       '' 

!  D.CL.,    and     .\ 

<  ttntions.     2  \\> 

£i  »>  <-i 
This  Work  comiMiicw  at  the  point  at  which  the  "  Dictioaaiy  of  the 
Btblc"  iMvci  oC  «mI  givct  m  aooooot  of  die  laatittiona  of  the  Chri»> 
tiaa  Charch  Crom  the  time  of  the  ApoiUca  to  the  ace  of  CharlesMfBe. 

**TM»firiaaMo  *cileaaf|^  hriafi  orkhia  oMyroaeh  a  <aat  mtm  of  iafonaaitoa, 
aaoaaa  la  oMdi  aaa  ahaafta  aooa  faitnciad  to  a  nv,  aad  it  dooorvoi  10 1 
ia  tteNhfarlaa,  ■«  oaly  of  dM  clarnr  Mid  of  aMaiors  of  tbo  variaaa « 

hhiiiry  ««Imm  af  *io  L.^ 

at  dM  ankloa  latpihad  MiMaAa 

)  of  iaa  oaoaalloa  ha«a  ( 
ia  i«ao«Bliaa,i 
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A  DICTIONARY  OF   CHRISTIAN   BIOGRAPHY, 

LlTKRATURl-^  SECTS,  and  DOCTRINES.  By  VARIOUS 
WRITERS  >  ! '.  !  by  \VM.  SMITH,  D.C.L.,  and  Rev. 
HENRY   V  I).      VoU.  I.,   II.,   &  III.     (To  be  com- 

pleted in4  \  iium  8vo.     ^is.  6./.  each. 

This  Work  is  dcsigitcil  to  give  a  cor  •  account  of  the  Per- 

sonal, the  literary,  the  Dogmatic,  a:  Icsiastical  Life  of  the 

Church  during  the  first  eight  ccnturits  <>l  LImstbnity,  and,  in  com- 
bination with  the  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities  it  will  afford,  it 
is  believed,  the  most  complete  collection  of  materials  for  the  Church 
History  of  that  period  which  has  yet  been  published,  either  in  England 
or  abroad. 

"  It  it  a  great  credit  to  EocUsh  schoUnliip  and  Eitfliah  tbeolocy  to  have  produced  ■ 
a  work  like  lhi».  full  of  the  result*  of  original  and  laboriotts  study,  which  people  on 
different  kidca  of  diaputed  qncatioaa,  and  differing  in  view  poatihU  ('■">  thr  wmrrt 
of  the  artidca.  BMjr  ooomk  with  to  oncfa  coofid«ace,  that  they 
vmluaUc  infonaatioa.    Tha  wiiuits  majr  with  juMice  put  Corward  : 

have  mad*  awwihlii  to  all  educated  peraons  a  areat  mass  of  iu: -.. -.  j 

oolv  the  privilege  of  atudcnta  with  the  command  of  a  l»Ttft  library."—  J  imn. 

W*  not  only  admit  the  o(>portnacnea>  of  this  enterprise,  of  which  the  first  volume 
is  before  u*,  but  we  welcome  it  with  acclaraati'—  '"- — ,.,.i.,--t,.r^,ii  .  ..„f,r  -,  ,.r,  .r 
benefit  upon  the  English  Church  and  clers\ 
whoee  knowjedge  is  confined  to  their  moil.' 
through  a  Dictionary  of  Christian  Biography 
same  scrapuloa*  fadraess,  the  same  paramou: 
truth  is  maintained,  as  in  previous  numbers  ( : 

purposes,' ax  they  say,  the  editors  have  proUu.  .u  uiic  <ji  int  imj-.i  ii>>..i4,  -ui..-.  u» 
this  generation." — Ckurtk  Quarterly  Reviru: 

THE    STUDENT'S    MANUAL  OF    OLD   TESTA- 
MENT   HISTORY.     From  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the 
Return  of  the  Jews  from  Captivity.     With  an  Introduction  to  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.     By  PHILIP  S.MITH,  B.A.    With 
Maps  and  numerous  Woodcuts.    Post  8vo.    7j.  6i/. 
"  nr  our  own  land,  as  well  as  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  have  histories  of  a  scholar- 
Ii'k'    (liaracter:  but  Scripture  history  has  not  been  so  carefully  or  so  fully  treated 
l>cf  Tc.     It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  a  subject  of  such  univmal  importance  and 
interest  should  have  so  long  been  disregarded.   This  work  is  very  aUe  and  scholarly .** 
^H^tiUyoM  Timtt. 

THE   STUDENT'S  MANUAL  OF  NEW  TESTA- 

MENT   HISTORY.     With  .m  Introduction,  containing  the  con- 
nection of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     By  PHILIP   SMITH, 
B.A.     With  Maps  and  Woodcuts.     Post  8vo.    7/.  6ti. 
"These  Manuals  will  no  doubt  obtain  a  wider  circubtion  than  the  similar  volumes 

on  Greece  or  Rome,  as  the  subject  matter  is  of  wider  interest.     We  are  glad  to  say 

that  the  tone  of  them  is  eminently  reverential."'— CAxrrAmdM. 

A    SMALLER    SCRIPTURE    HISTORY  OF  THE 

OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENTS,  in  Three  Part.s.     I.— Old 
Ttst.iment    History.      II.— Connection  of  Old  and   New  Testa- 
nunt';.       III. — New  Testament   History  to  A.n.  7a      Edited  by 
WILLIAM  SMITH,  D.C.L.  With  Coloured  M^isaod  40  Illus- 
trations.    i6mo.     y.  6d. 
"  This  work  is  intended  for  younger  children,  and  contains  a  good  summary  of  the 
histories  of  the  Old  and  New  TestaBcnta,  with  a  brief  siunmary  of  the  connecting 
period.    There  are  a  few  notes,  teendtd  duelly  for  the  teacher.     It  is  a  perfectly 
marvellous  work  of  condensaiioa,  cnirtaining  as  it  does,  in  so  small  a  space,  such  aa 
immense  amount  of  accurate  information  as  to  Scripture  facts."- T''^  Bt/l, 
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A   ''"'-'RY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD,  from 

IKST    RKCORDS  to  the  FALL  of  the  WtbThRN 
V  !       ;:'         1  V    IHILIP    SMITH,    B.A.      Fourth 
:  3  Vols.    8vo.     31/.  6J. 

'■  tooe  of  a  •iac'^t  "^K  ■■* 

.rmm. 

THE   STUDENT'S  ANCIENT   HISTORY  OF  THE 

I'AST.      I'l    m  t'e  I'nrlicst  Times  to  the  Conouest  of  Alexander 
;>t,  Assyria,  Babvlonia,  Media,  Persia, 
By  PHILIP  SMITH,  B.A.    Wood- 
cuts.    I'g- 
"Ovateimkr  t.xilt  haw  htm  pwfcMid  k  ceidM. 

■ad  w«  an  Mvpmc  .  -thoMding  fai  ww  nthm  than  to 

boti^  cia  prove  sucit  atua^xivc  luuliiic." — ^)t:urUaj^  Keviem. 

A    SMALLER    ANCIENT    HISTORY    OF    THE 

i:.\S T  ;  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Conquest  of  Alexan<lcr 
the  Great.  By  PHILIP  SMITH,  RA.  With  70  Woodcuts. 
161110.    3/.  i>d. 

''TIm  bsok  is  Mimdad  lo  SHMhr  Um  iMnMf  wiili  wnbc  iaJowstioB  rHMctnc  ihs 
"uM,  wilfc  ■hfcfclwc— w i« roarin  whih  mitit  liw luaormof  Criw 
mm. .  aad  (o  Ml  baton  iha  faMnd  raadw  a  britf  ■ccipaat  of  tka  coona  of 
cMfaHkB  is  ki  wrtiMl  walk    BmMh  dik  j^»awl  pipoa»  tba^baak  fa 
1  loala  DM  tMajrof  tM  ScnptMNia  ByplBClaK  ■  VMIr  OTNlMHOneai 
.--••—.•         -^  Mad*. 


sdhMfaaa  Ikaaa  iXMmm  to  Kffjrpc.  Awyiia,  BaMoaia,  Pliiiialtfa,  aad  dM 
BiirfM  EaMiMh  wUeb  fcna  AaViKlt-CMd  of  On  Iteory  oT  laaai  frm  il 
M  |li>»A     TIm  araMMi  work  ia  aa  iadfaMHaUa  adiaaet  of  iba  * 


Scfiptafa  HMOfjr*!  aad  the  two  hatrc  baaa  vriUM  aapiaau^  to  ba  aaad  unaitwr.** 
—Prt/act. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  DURING  THE  FIRST 

By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  BLl 
ivinity  at  Cambridge.    5th  1 

~  early  aad  rapul  ipraul  d  ChnMauuty 
ingcniotu  learning  with  which  he  OMto- 

~  ^.  racall  torciUy  to  our  mia^  a  pIttM  of 

»<d  mmmy  ia  tJia  i*»  iliifiiag  polMBio  of  iaH(pea  aad 


HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.    From 

the  ArorroLic  Times  to  the  Ruukmatiu.n,  1517.  By 
J.  CRAIG  IE  ROBERTSON,  M.A.,  CwKm  of  CaBtertwry. 
8  Vela.     Port  8«o.  fu.  tadu 

"  I  CMMl  coMaira.  oa  a  Maalar  Mala,  aay  worit  vhidi  woaM  aMta  gaya  I 
I  «««w  af  tiM  oowfM  of  dfaiafbad  Mnofv  Mi  ocda 
mm.  dMM^  dHB  Caaoa  BabartMat.^— /Xmm  « 


falMa^ia  §amm  m  ia  pnMM  da*,  dHa  Caaoa  BobliBa'a.*    Dmm^  Wmt- 

''Cmmi  RabadMa's  woili  wB  ahnm  ba  MMoaad  m  a  taal  bopk  Cor  iha  «ad«i. 
wbOa  Iba  be«  of  lafwaaMa  «kb  alikli  ba  iHa  ttaddad  y*  pi«M  wOl  bo  iavalaabk  aa 
a  gaido  la  ibo  aww  a<»aawd  laqaJwr.'—Jafwigi  Mttitm. 

HISTORY   OF   THE    CHURCH    OF    SCOTUND. 

By    the    Utc    DEAN    STA.NLEV.      ScooBd   Editk».     9va 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS,  from  the  Earliest  Period 
to  Modem  Time*.  By  H.  11.  MILMAN,  D.D.,  late  Dean  of 
St  Paul'*.     3  Vols.     Post  8vo.     12/. 

CONTENTS. 

'IIm  PwriardMJ  Af»— Imcl  in  Eo-pt— The  Dc*en-The  Inva»iaa— Th«  CoaqoMt— 
The  JndcM— Tbc  MoMTckv— JwUh  and  Iwad— 11m  High  PraMs. 

The  Ammomuw— H«rod— The  HerodiMi  Faadly^-Tlie  Koman  Cx>««nwr>— Prepafa- 
tioos  for  ihe  War— The  War— Si«M  of  Jenaalcn*— Tenainatioa  of  the  War— 
Hm^^o^l^i.    -'^- <>r  riardi  of  the  w««,aadUM  Friaoa  of  the  Captivity. 

Judai»m  an<!  -Jndaiaai  and  Jiitinaiimdani—    GoMcn  A^c  and  Iron  Age 

of  Jud.>  .  Englaad— Jew*  cspeilad  from  Spain— Jews  of    luly 

Modem  jiuiJiMn 

HISTORY    OF  CHRISTIANITY,  froin  the  Birth  of 

Christ  to  the  Extinction  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  Empire.  By 
DEAN  MILMAN.     3  Vols.     Post  8vo.     12s. 

CONTENTS. 

'Ilie  Life  of  Chmi — Chriitianity  and  Judaism — Christianity  and  Paganiim— Consti- 
tution of  Christian  Cliiirtlifs  Marms  Aurdius  the  PliiliiNOpJicr — Per%eciiti..ii 
under  Diocletian— C>  >uU;in 

AboHtiaaof  Pagaaii:  le  and 

the  Monattic  Syttcm  .;y3ii(i 

the  Fine  Arts. 

HISTORY  OF  LATIN  CHRISTIANITY,  including  that 

of  the  Popes  to  the  Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.  By  DEAN  MIL- 
MAN.     With  Portrait.     9  Vols.     Post  8vo.     36/. 

"  This  woric  in  (act,  from  beginning  to  end,  will  be  co-extensive  with  the  Great 
History  of  Gibbon.  It  was  natural  that  a  Christian  and  a  cleigynMA  should  wi^h  to 
•oooapaay  that  wonderful  performance  ihrotigh  its  whole  course,  and  place  ilic 
religion,  which  it  so  constantly  misconceives,  in  a  nore  favourable  light ;  and  it  is 
crcditabie  to  the  author  that,  with  the  sincerest  attachment  to  Christianitv,  be  should 
have  accompliihed  his  fjorpose  in  so  fair  and  candid  a  spirit,  and  with  such  an  exemp- 
tion Cram  protanoaal  bias."— lf/j/minr/<-r  Review. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWISH 

CHURCH.  From  the  time  of  Abraham  to  the  Christian  Era.  By 
the  late  A.  P.  STANLEY,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  New 
Edition.     With  Portrait  and  Plans.     3  vols.     Crown  8vo.     i&s. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  EASTERN 

CHURCH,  with  an  Introduction  on  the  Study  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  By  the  late  A.  P.  STANLEY,  D.D.,  Dean  of  West- 
minster.    New  Edition.    With  Maps.     Crown  8vo.     6j. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Provinoe,  Study,  and  Advantages  of  Ecclesiastical  History— The  Eattera 
Chnrdl-  Conncil  of  Nicjca,  a.u.  ^35— The  Kroperor  Constantine — Athanasins— 
Mahnrociiiiiiin  and  the  Kastrm  Church— The  Rnseiaa  Church — The  Patriarch 
Nicon— Peter  the  Great  and  the  Modem  Church  of  Rusia. 
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THF  --"^ENTS  MANUAL  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL 

A  History  ok  thf  Christian  Ciii'rch  krom 
-  TO  THE  Reformation.  By  PHILIP 
Woodaiti.    2  vols.    Post  8va   J  J.  6d.  cKch. 

Book  I.— From  the  Times  of  the  Apostlbs  to  the  full 
Establishment  of  the  Holy  Roman  Emfirk  and  the 
Papal  Power  a.d.  30—1003. 

Book  II.— The  Middle  Agbs  and  the  REroRMATioif. 
A.D.  1003—1598. 

THE  STUDENTS  MANUAL  OF  THE   ENGLISH 

(" ■'      From  thr                  ;  of  the  C;  ■  Britain, 

•                    sciNO  of                     ON  in  the  nth  Cen- 

i'  >  ..      »>y  (j,  G.   PKkiNi,  .''i..\..    Canon  ui  i.uituin.     2  toU. 
ru»t  8to.    7/.  6d.  e«ch. 

First  Period.— From  the  Planting  of  the  CiiVRCH  ia 
Britain  to  the  Accession  of  Henry  VIII. 


Parlod.- From  the  AocsssiON  of  Henry  VIII.  to 
the  SiLVfCl.NO  OF  CONVOCATIOM  ia  the  Eichtkxxth 
Century. 

THE  ORIGINS  OF  LANGUAGE  AND  RELIGION. 

Consi.!erttl  in  Fire  Essays.     By  F.  C.  COOK,  M. A.,, Canon  of 
Exeter,  and  Editor  of  the  Speaker's  Commentary.    $ro. '  l$j. 

A  CHURCH  DICTIONARY:  a  Manual  of  Reference 
for  CLERGYMEN  and  .STUDENTS.  By  W.  F.  HOOK,  D.D., 
late  Dean  of  Ottcfaotcr.    Tenth  EdUkm.    8va     i6«. 

^  -A  twkwMdb  wpk  w  fc>  fc— <  —  thy  A<h<>  *^,«»wy 


THE  TALMUD  AND  OTHER  LITERARY  Re- 
mains OF  THE  LATE  HMANUEL  DEUTSCH.  With  a 
Brief  Memoir.     Second  Edition.     Sva     1 2/. 


TKiTAuivak 

twLAm. 

rMTTT,  Ancmrr  am*  Mooom 

tt>0«0-A  rMWtCS. 

Titw  «Fx  ■■vwciL. 

ArcNToi 


ItoMAii  Famwh  Osama. 

PSirTATVPOl- 

■s. 
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RELIGIOUS    THOUGHT   AND    LIFE   IN   INDIA. 

\"    A       -nt  of  the  K-ii-..-    '.f  ihe  Iml—   i- ■• '■      i  -  -i -..  a 
!y  of  the  ;  By  M 

■fcssor  of  Sa  '  >xford.     \i 

MAMsM,  and  lIlNDl'iSM.      bvu.      tSs. 

"  W«  are  ttnick  at  one*  with  the  «troo|  originality  that  ■irhi  PwliMor  William*'* 
paKca.  H«  haa  DM  beta  ooalcnt  wiiJi  takiag  at  Mooad  haad  Ika  Irnktmrntinm  that— 
wita  great  dcill  ami  arack  fare*  of  a»pi— iim,  whtiw4  widi  a  pow  of  condeiua- 
tion  tiMU  ia  alaoat  naiqiie— iw  haa  broogiu  wiihk  sm  paf«  of  ihia  book."— 'Ai/rntrr 
It'prU. 

THE   NICENE  AND  APOSTLES'  CREEDS.    Their 

Literary  History,  tofjethcr  with  some  Account  of  the  Growth  and 

}-'- '  •'"   ^'-rmon  on  the  Faith,  c • '••     -"    '  "The 

us."     Hy  C.    A.  SWA  Lady 

■      „  L    .  ivinity,  Cambridge.  \Vi:       j.  its. 

"  The  work  of  Canon  Swainsoci  miut  ulce  a  high  place  in  the  department  of  lilera- 

ttjre  to  whirh    it   b^lnnu^.     Inrlffrf.  it*  ralue  can    »< -nrrrjy  hr  r.verr.iti'ii.     Hence- 

■  r>n  the  Athat  '.  trealiw 
,  lirrAthing  a  ■  ■'■ncing 

■  well  asi  a  m.T  ntnends 
■■i.-\r,  .TT,.;  i!.r  ilivvcnter,  to  the  ecclesiastical  liistyrian  niid  theologian, 
t'  facts  and  document*,  a  well-written  text-book  with  which  they 

CHRISTIAN    INSTITUTIONS;     Essays   on   Eccle- 

siASTicAL  Subjects.  Uy  the  late  A.  P.  STANLEY,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Westminster.     3ni  Edition.     8vo.     I2s. 

coktekts  : 

Baptism.  i     The  Cucrcy. 

1  HK  Ki  lharist.  I     Thb  Pope. 
IN  THE  Early  CHtJBcn.  The  LtTAm*. 

r  SACRiptce.  Crkeu  or  the  Early  Christiani. 

>XE.  j     Roman  CATACoMas. 
i'ljQoo OF  Christ.  I»rd's  Prayer. 

s  I     Council  and  Creed  op   Cokstanti. 

1  ;1CAL  VkSTMP.NTS.  I  KOPLE. 

Thk  UA.siLiCA.  Ten  Commandments. 

HISTORY    OF     THE     CHURCH    OF    FRANCE, 

FROM  THE  CONXORDAT  OF  Boi.OC.NA,  I516,  TO  THF.  REVOLU- 
TION. With  an  Introduction.  By  the  late  W.  HENLEY 
JKRVIS,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Hcytesbury.  With  Portraits. 
2  Yols,     8yo.     28j. 

"  We  do  not  lay  that  Mr.  Jervn  i*  aitothcr  Grote,  but  we  do  ny  that  he  has  for  the 
tint  time  preaeoted  the  history  of  the  later  French  Chnrch  a*  a  connected  whole  in  an 
English  diesa,  and  with  a  nutMery  of  detail  and  power  of  grouping  and  of  Kraphic 
narration  which  oooiplcteiy  carry  the  reader  along  with  him  throughout,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  aoat  *erYiceable  to  the  student.  Mr.  Jerris  has  supplied  a  real  and  im- 
portant desideratum  in  English  literature,  and  supplied  it  in  a  way  which  dtacfYM 
grateful  acknowicdgaeat.'^-sS'atenA^  Rtvitvt, 

NOTES  ON  SOME  PASSAGES  IN  THE  LITUR- 

GICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMED  ENGLISH 
CHURCH.     By  LORD  SELBORNE.     8to.    6s. 
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WORSHIP    IN    THE    CHURCH    OF    ENGLA'  ^ 

}!v  A   J.  n.  r.KRF.SI  ORD-IIOrE,  M.r.    Sro.     9/.    Or,  r  . 
ti'  ••A-.  I'r.'ni.      S'. ' '.      2f.  bd, 

.T  hi.r.^':;u\-      l^^^a  tliat  ahymaa'ttriewoflkepKMatriUHldiftcultiei 
n.tc' :    '  .  ' :  .!.  j:. :  ..  c  i..ixic:i  to  My  thmc  hk  book  k as  nhttUe  M  it  H  opportHBi.'* 

WO'     ""^  AND  ORDER.     By  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J. R 
'RDIIOrE,  .M.r.,  Author  of  "  Worship  in  the  Church 

I  I   l-:\^.:.\v\."      8vO.      9/. 

THE  JESUITS :  Their  constitution  and  TEACH- 
ING :  an  Historical  Sketch.     By  W.  C.  CARTWRIGHT,  M.P. 
Sro.     9/. 
"  A  aof*  mwricabi*  book  Ummi  tkk  o«  tko  t^oct  of  iko  Jwitt  b—  wvn*  hitkerto 
appoMoA    It  ia  wriUM  wkk  iwiapiwinaiil  \mamMlu,  aad  wm$  bo  ooaftdcMly 
MMaitMd  10  iko  «ady  of  01WV  HMon  OMMbw  or  Iko  Okwck  of  Room,  wko  at  I«M| 
tfooa  Mt  apHO««  of  aoikw  tfcoir  voMtablo  poMiff  tko  BMio  tool  of  a  body  of  OMM  wko 
aoik  oad%  Wo  doaoAod.  bjr  iMaaa  vkick  Mr.  Canwiigbt  readan  clear  aad  ia- 
iJii|.ililii        riHii  mmd  Qutritt. 

GLEANINGS  OF  PAST  YEARS,   1843-78.    By  the 

'  ' r ,x.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  .M.P.    7  Vols.    .Suwll  8vo. 

h. 
NF    \VDTHr  PRINCE  CONSORT.  THE  CABINET  AND 

v.\. 
LATIVE. 


ROME    AND    THE     NEWEST    FASHIONS     IN 

1 'v      Thkce  Tracts.     By  the  Rioht  Hon.  W.    K. 

.   M.P.     Coottiaing  Thr  V'ATIcan   I)ecre»:.s  — 
..     The  Pope's  Speech  rs.  With  Preface.  8vo.  -js.  (>,{. 

EIGHT     MONTHS    AT    ROME,    DURING    THE 

VATICAN  COUNCIL     By  POMPONIO  LETa    Tiwulated 
from  the  Itahan.     With  Appadix  oontaiaing  Original  Docamenta. 
8to.     txr. 
'  b  b  »•■  kaowa  tkat  tko  aalkor  it  Marckaao  FraaoMeo  MokOi-VtaaBaacki.  Wotker 


THE  THREE   PRIMARY   WORKS  OF    MARTIN 

LUTll£k.  Om  Ciiristiah  I.tiiERTV  ;  Tiir.  Bahyk'Ma.'*  (  ai- 
TIVITY  OP  THE  C«tR«  II  ;  .\i)UitRas  n)  iilK  .Noiin.iiv.  Eilitni 
with  Tbcoli>tric4l  .ah  I  Id^toncal  Inttoductions  l>y  HENRY 
V.  \'  I      '  K.v.R  UUCIIHEIM,  Kiag's  CoUccr. 

1  •   :.  :     ;^  SVO.        11/. 

"  1 '  -  ««:r- u.ni  It  •    •   <■  '  ^,  ,  w  .:,nr%  U  l^otlvrT  »hich  art  ghfaa  ta  tka  pta ■■m 

v.lum'    ^rr    >rn;.^t4t>l,    tuA    only  »•   ciutUiaf   tK«   rr*a<r  to  aadUaCaatf  tk*  potOI  of 
aitMk  mtl9  by  kioi  apon  Iha  cat^ung  pr»cl«c««  oC  Um   Cka 

(kiapto  of  tko  coadilioa  i«0  wbtck  dht  CkMCh  la  GanMay  I 


i<r  to  oatfOTiaatf  tka  poiai  at 
Ckafck.  bat  aka  aa  givtoa  a 
May  ted  Mha.*->«a  MmA 
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ASIATIC   STUDIES-RELIGIOUS    AND    SOCIAL. 

BySiR  ALl- KKDC.lv  ALL,  K.C.IJ.  Jiecoud  Edition.  8vo.  12/. 

CoMTBim. 

RsLATiom  BcrwcxM  TMS  Stats  and 


RSUCION  IN  China> 
FOKMATtOM     or      COMB     CLAN*     AMD 

Castks  in  India. 

■nn  IN  India. 


Rklicion  i>r  AN  Indian  Pkovincx. 
Ok  vf.  Myth*  in  India. 

Iii>  .  RsucioN  or  A  Rim 

I.',  ::  .    _    1 . 

WiTCMCMAVT  AND  NoN-CHRItTlAM  RC- 

LICION*.                                                                        j  III  A. 

MlOkMONAKV      AND       No.N-MiaStONAKY  L .l>US  PoLtCV  IN  InoIA. 

Kki.icions.  I    KkUbiuik  Situation  IN  India. 

"  h  would  b«  HMteriany  tuipoMlhln  lo  ecm^nj  ia  a  review  any  i<lea  of  the  va«t 
Amount  of  iaiportaM  OMttcr  ooMaiaad  ia  thk  book  ....  ItisunquationaUy 
the  mott  reowrfaibU  work  OMNI  tlM  raiigioQS  co»ditioa  of  India  that  has  apfiearcd 
in  inaay  jrcan." — Mvrmiug  Post. 

"  Th*  book  U  well  wriuen  thiowghot  ■ouMil  rMwii^  and  lucidly  stated,  and 
afracably  cBrichoi  by  a  ready  wit  aad  plaaaaat  taaey.''—Stamlmrd. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


A   DICTIONARY   OF   CHRISTIAN   BIOGRAPHY, 

Literature,  Sects,  and  Doctrines.     From  the  Time  ok 
THE  Apostles,  to  the  Ace  of  Charlemagne.     By  V--- 
Writers.      Kdited     by    W-M.     .SMITH,     D.C.U,     and 
HENRY  NVACE,    D.D.    To  be  completed  in  a  vok 
L,  IL,  and  III.     Medium  8vo.  31/.  6ti.  each. 

LIFE   OF    SAMUEL    WILBERFORCE,    D.D.,  late 

LORD  ULSIIOr  OK  OXFORD  and  AnKKWAKDS  of  WIN- 
CHESTER, with  E.XTRACTS  FROM  HIS  DlARIKS  AND  CoilKK- 
Si-ONUENCE.      With    Portraits,  &c    3    voU.     8vo.     15^.    each. 

Vol.  L.  1805—1848,  Editetl  by  the  late  CANON  ASHWELL. 
Vol.  n.,   1848— 1860,   Edited   by  his  son,  R.  G.  WILDER. 

FORCE. 
Vou  IIL,  1860-1873,  Edited  by  R.  G.  WILBERFORCE. 

"  It  has  become  a  awimonplace  to  qicak  of  the  wonderful  venatilitv  of  the  late 
Bi«hop  of  Winchester,  to  count  up  the  asovcBicata  in  which  he  shared,  the  causes  he 
had  aoTOcated,  the  varied  scenes  and  societies  in  which  he  had  been  this  most  Mrikios 
and  Camiliar  fiKu'c.  An  unrivslled  itinrsMM  adwinistttor,  a  pranuaent  HuHiamen- 
tary  debater,  the  life  of  Convocation,  the  adviser  on  all  Church  questions  whether 
home  or  colonial,  a  preacher  ever  listened  to  with  pleasure,  a  coosuaunate  pbtform 
speaker,  an  active  member  of  all  sorts  of  assoctatiuns,  scientific,  literary,  or  merely 
sociaL" — Quatierfy  RtvUw,  AfrU,  1874. 

LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  DR.  ARNOLD. 

By  the  late  DEAN  STANLEY.  12th  Edition.  ContiiniiiK  the 
Author's  latest  Corrections,  and  a  Poem  by  Rev.  JOHN  KLliLE. 
Portnit.    2  vols.     Crown  8vo.     I2j. 
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UFE    &  TIMES  OF  ST.  JOHN  CHRYSOSTOM. 

A  Sketch  ok  the  Church  and  the  Empire  is  the  IVth 
Centuky.  B7  W.  K.  W.  ST'-"  V  • '  A. ,  rrebcndary  of 
Chichester  and  Rector  of  \V(  ■:  of  the  "Life  of 

Detn  Hook."  Seoood  and  K<.v.^..  .^.u.^..,  with  portrait,  8vo. 
7/.  6<^ 

"  Good  books  oa  ik«  ChriiHi  Fklhen  am  rmrt  ia  Engluh  theolocy.  WUh  (Mr- 
MM  iharafan,  u  vtU  as  wUk  plaaaure,  w*  haw  raid  this  Ifsd  uia  abb  work  on 
sc  CkryMMoa  bjr  aa  Eagliui  Khoiar.  Mr.  Stephoai  wriua  dearly  aa  well  aa 
haraadljr.  aad  hia  niaHnar  aad  mod  Maaa  ta  Um  tnauaau  of  hiatoiical,  ao  Ims  thaa 
ti  tlMoteakaL  qaiioai  caaaot  b»  too  highly  ptaited.  A  Cur  beiur  Idaa  of  Chryto- 
Moai  aad  hia uaia*  bmmt  b«  gaUwred  faiaihia  pages  thaa  fron  tba wton phfloiophical 
work  of  Neaader.*— fLtwami/r. 

LIFE  OF  ST.  HUGH   OF  AVALON.  BISHOP  OF 

LIN'COLN  :  with  some  account  ok  his  Tredecessors  in 
THE  See  ok  Lincoln.  Hy  Rev.  G.  U.  PERRY,  Canon  of  Lin- 
coln, and  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  English  Church."  With 
Portrait,  Crown  8vo,  IQ/.  6>/. 

"  In  wriiing  ihU  L/e  of  St.  Hugh  of  Avslon  he  has  ooatriboted  aa  lateteMing 
chapuf  to  the  huiury  of  the  t-^nitli^  Church  during  this  period,  and  ha*  done  hi« 
best,  aad  he  has  dene  it  well,  to  preserve  the  eisMory  ot  a  worthy  whoai  we  arould 
aot  wiUingly  have  for^niiea  It  is  a  vobaie  which  has  paatly  interested  a^  aad 
which  we  aie  me  will  uMcrastall  read«s  who  delight  ia  Ecclesiastical  ttory."— 7«Aji 
SmU. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  WILSON.  D.D..  F.R.S.,  OF  BOM- 

BAY.  Fifty  yean  PhilanthropUt  aii<l  Scholar  in  the  East.  IJy 
GEORGE  SMITH,  LL.D.  ^'cw  Edition,  with  Portrait  and 
lUnslratioM.    Crown  8vo.  91. 

"  Dr.  SariiVs  IMb«r  the  krte  Dr.  Jolw  WOsoa,  ef  Benbay,  is.  wiihoal  eacspttca. 
eae  «t  the  awst  vhaihle  leceids  ef  ■iadnasry  work  ia  ladia  ever  SHharined  to  the 


Eogliik  pablic  aad  eqaaly  worthy  of  ila  saV^ect  aad  its  anther.  Dr.  Sauik  has 
givea  as  aoi  mrngty  a  bioyaphy  cl  Dr.  WUaaa,  bat  a  coa;plws  history  of  adssbaary, 
uhilsaihinn>i,,  aad  silacetinasl  onieipiiso  ia  Weoiera  ladia.  fhiai  the  Geveraorship  of 
Moantaiswan  FlphiaHnai,  iti^-sr,  to  that  of  Sir  Baitla  Tnt%  iHt^.'—TJU 
Timn, 

MEMOIR   OF   ROBERT  MILMAN.  D.D.,  BISHOP 

or  <  IA,  AND  >  1  LNDIA.    Wiih 

a     ."^^  KKOM     HI  ANI)    Joi'RNAl^. 

By  Ui*  butcr.  FRANCES  MAKIA  MILMAN.     >Vith  Map,  8vo, 
ixr. 

"  If  Mia*  Mitnuui'*  very  modeK  and  iateroMiag  nMseoir  do  aot  produce  (he  i«> 
p**ii'si  of  a  awn  wtth  a  note  of  grandeur  la  hia^  it  can  only  be  thai  the  Hatury  of 
lliatih  India  ha*  caused  grtat  men  to  be  taken  for  granted.  —  Ttrntt. 

LIFE    OF   CHARLES    RICHARD   SUMNER.  D.D.. 


\>iin  I'oitrAit,  5TO,  14^, 
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ARTHUR    PENRHYN    STANLEY:    Being  thf.  Sub- 

STAXCE  OF^nirK-.RAPHICA!.  LrcTURM  DKLIVERKD  IN  KDIMHRr.lI 

IN    NovEMBKR,  iS«2,     By  G.  G.   BRADLEY,  IX I).,   I>ean  of 
Westminster.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.    ^x.  SJ. 
"  This  lictl*  volttina  it  a  Krmoeful  tribute  to  the  I  >ean  of  Weumiailer  from  his  tuc- 
ceuor  :  marked  in  compouttoo  by  great  literary  beauty,  and  in  tubttance  nhowinx  in 
every  Une  careful  thoufht  and  deep  fecliag."— ^M<iri/«M. 

MEMOIR  OF  EDWARD,  CATHERINE.  AND  MARY 

^,...  ,y       jj      jjjj.    j^j^.    i^i^AN    OK    WESTMINSTER. 
1  )n.     Crown  8vo.  91. 

"  N-; , :  all  the  charm  ot  stvlc  for  which  iht  Dcmi  of  Wetfainster  it  M> 

cooapicuiMM,  and  thit,  ■oreover,  Klorined  by  ilial  mpact  nod  afiactioii,  b«M  it  pre- 
•••tt  to  u«  a  cpccim«n  of  a  Khool— «he  adMol  of  CoplMtoo,  Whtttaly,  mmI  is  mom 
MMi  Arnold— which  is  bat  little  remcnbered  now,  andlwhicn  yet  deserve* memory .** 
"  It  is  a  Kfaoefal  tribute  of  filial  piety  to  private  friends ;  full  of  dclisht  to  the 
(oaval  reader."— <7«Mn<!uM. 

MEMOIRS  OF  JAMES  HOPE  SCOTT,  OF  ABBOTS- 

1  1  MU),  D.C.L.,  Q.C,    With  Selections  from  his  Corrf.- 

i.KNCK.     By  ROBERT  ORNSBY,   M.A.,  Professor  in  the 
Catholic  University  of  Ireland  ;  late  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Oxford. 

2  vols.     8vo.     241. 

"This  a  deeply  interesting  work.    The  story  it  has  to  tell  it  of  aoordiiiar>-  r^ir^. 
but  one  who  ia  his  day  stood  in  the  front  of  men,  one  of  nobleM  temper  and  du  I 
of  enonnout  influence.    .    .    .    Both  the  inner  and  the  outer  history  uafaldc^.,  ...c 
full  of  instructioa  and  interest.''— Z.i/mto'  ChmrcAitum, 


SERMONS    AND 
MISCELLANEOUS     WORKS. 


WALKS   IN  THE   REGIONS  OF  SCIENCE   AND 

FAITH.     A  Series  of  Essays.     By  Har\-ey  (ioodwin,  D.D., 
LoKD  Bisuor  OF  Carlisle.    Crown  8vo.     js.  6t/. 

COXTKNTS. 

CoNMBCTioNBrnrBBN  Mkcranics  and 
Geomktky. 


AwALocm  AND  Con'thasts  detwisji 

Human  and  Dt\'iNC  SasxcE. 
Nati-kal  Thbolocv. 
Pks&imism. 

EvoLUTloV  AND  EVOLCTIOX. 

Charucs  Darwin. 


Unity  or  Naturb  :  a  Speculation. 
Coo  AND  Naturk. 
PMit.osorHv  or  Cravkishbs. 
Man's  Place  in  Nati  rb. 
Law,  Physical  and  MoRAt. 

"  A  trained  nuthematician  and  a  keen  losician,  he  (Bishop  Goodwin)  it  not  found 
utiog  argument*  which  aruute  contempt  on  the  part  of  Kicntific  thinkers  ;  nor  yet 
does  be  address  hit  oppooents  in  the  language  of  oondetcension  or  of  arrocance,  •^uch 
as  is  too  often  the  case  with  the  oartinna  of  either  tide  of  the  vexed  problem.  1 1": 
limits  of  a  review  prevent  our  doMf  ■deqtwte  Justice  to  a  work  like  the  one  Ufurc 
u*."—ActuU>t(y. 
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CO'  FOR    THE    DEVOUT    LIFE;  A 

ri'RKs  ON  wiii-KM'WN    D;\OTioNAi.   Works 
ufct.iVfc.R».ii  IN  St.   Jami  11.LY,  IN  1875-6. 

With  a  Preface  by  J.  E.  K  .  r.     Post  8vo.     d». 

CONTENTS. 

DbImitationkChbisti.  C«nonFMT«r.    Thrologia   Gbrmanica.     Gutoa  Aih- 

PmimIbs  or  Pascau   DeaaafScPaul'*.        wcU. 

St.  Fbamcu  or  Salss' DtvouT  Lirn.     Frnbi^m's  CEctkbs  SriRiTOSLun.  Rrr. 

D«u  of  Norwich.  |       '    T  '•-'•^. 

Baxtbk'i  Saint*'  Rirr.    AitUakop    A  :>Rironom.   BUwp  of  Ely. 

of  Dublin.  |  i  '  kar.    Cmmm  Bmny. 

St.  Auci'tTiwR't CONPRStiOMs.    BUtop  !  i  A.^,...r.    Jajst.     Rer.  B.  U.  Bkkcr> 

of  Deny.  steth. 

Tayu>«'«    Holy   Livinu   amd  Dying.    Pilgrim's  Procrrss.    Dcaa  of  Chester. 

RcT.  W.  C.  UMMyhry.  j  Tnb  Pravbs  Booic  Dtuof  ChkhMcr. 

"  Thk  M  a  vohnw  of  man  dMn  wJiiiai|  iatcreM.  The  hooka  iRlRcud  ai«  wall 
Itwown.  aadfiiYOBfiMaaiiihlatga— ■hotaatiaadiw.  T^  lartwaia  ha^a  all  uaaitii 
ibrir  wapiwiot  mMoci*  aiaivly  aad  practically,  their  aim  haviag  boea  to  aHJte  thcae 
'  Coaipaafaaa  (or  tha  Oevoat  Life '  awr*  coaipaaioaabla  aad  aiihil  than  ihay  have 
hitherto  beea.**— CA«*r4  ttfwitw.  * 

THE  CLASSIC  PREACHERS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

CHURCH.    Ijfcture*  dclivcre<l  in  .*Nt.  James's  Church,  Pic 

In  1877-78.     With  an  Introdiction,  by  Rtv.  J.  E.  Kl.        . 

M.A.,  Rector.     3  Vols.     Poat  8vo.     ^s.  dJ.  each. 

CONTENTS. 

achcr).    BiriMM 

Baaaoir  (the  Kahaiwii»a  Pkaadtar).    Pialbaor  H.  Waee. 


i  M  Sakik— DoKKS  (iba  Foat  PiaachcrX,    BiriMp  Ijghrihat. 
Baaaoirfiha  Kahaiwii»a  Ptaadtar].    Vnimm    ' 
Soimi  (the  Rholoridaa'.    Daaa  af  Dihaai. 


BaraaiDoa  (dM  ScrtMmal  PiaaclMr).    Rev.  W.  R.  dark. 
WiiaoM  (Iha  Saially  PiaacherV    Gaaoa  Panar. 
Bt'Tt«a  (tha  Klhical  Piaadwr).    D«aa  of  Nonriek 
•nd  Scnes.— niu.  (tha  PHi^iti  PlMchil>    Rav.  W.  Warb«ftoa.  MA. 
HoaauyMwfldMMyPNadMi}.    BhhepofBly. 
Tavxmi  (ua  PagMJi  dwyaoMaag.    Caaaa  Banv. 
SAMoaasoN  (the  Jadkioaa  PiaacherV    Birhop  of  Derry. 
TtixonoN  (the  iWlkal  Ptaacher).    Rav.  W.  G.  Haaqihry,  B.D. 
A^i>*Kwa»  (the  CathoKe  Preacher).    Rer.  H.  J.  North,  M.A. 

UNDESIGNED  SCRIPTURAL  COINCIDENCES  IN 

I)  AND    NF.W  TKSTAMKNTS.     An  Arpiment  for 
uity.     With  an  Ap|>cn<lix  containing  Undciij^ed  Coin- 
ckioKc*  '  (>o«|<U  and  Acts  and   Josephuf.      lly  the 

Rtv.  J.  J  ,  H.  1).      l.Icvcntli  Ivdilion.     I'ost  8ro.      (u. 

RECREATIONS  AND  STUDIES  OF  A  COUNTRY 

CLERGYMAN  OF  THE  LAbT  CENTURY.  Bdag  Sd«c 
How  firoa  the  CocitapooikaM  of  THOMAS  TWINING,  M.A., 
SoncHmc  FtUow  of  Sidaey  Stnaea  College.    Crown  8vo.    9*. 

AN  ARGUMENT  FOR  THE  DIVINITY  OF  JESUS 

Cli  aaiktcd    from   "Lk    Ch  mk    rr   us 

Trw  Ml"  oT  the  ABUE  EM.  i  . ».    By  C  L. 

CUKklL.    Port  8m    6r. 
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METHOD    IN    ALMSGIVING:     A    Handbook    for 

IIkutrs.     Hy  M    W.   NfnGCKlDr.F,   Mrmbcr  of  the  Council 
and  I  Post  8to.  3/.  fnf. 

"  To  thr  '  'lentkl,  we  commeiKl 

the  digest  i.i  .-  i.  ^1  ..  >,iK».'^'.""-  ■  '  "^  ■  •uuu  u>  .i.c  )'..K<:>  i^iureu*."— .S/ft-/ii/*r. 

THE  PARISH  PRIEST:  His  Acquirements,  Prin- 
ciPAL  Obugations,  AND  DUTIES.  By  Rev.  J.  J.  BLUNT, 
B.D.,  late  Mamaret  Professor  of  Divinity  of  Cambridge.  Sixth 
Edition.     Post  svo.     6j. 

CONTENTS. 


Pastoral  Conversatioiit. 

Scriptunl  Amiment  for  a  Ritnal. 

Rafarict  aad  Canons. 

True  poncioa  of  the  Parish  Priest  as  a 


Miaiilcrial  Charactw  of  St  PmiL 
RaMiacoflhcPkriah  Print. 
CoflMoihkMi  sf  SanMM. 

I  awa  wtmi  amnuwHmu 
"  A  valaabk  haadbook  for  the yaoac  donrmea,  mid  indeed  for  all  'parish  priocs' 
who  do  not  cooiider  tbemadres  masters  01  their  doty.  Tha  lectures  exhibit  the 
rasalu  of  cjqwricace  aitd  m^  thoogbt,  those  00  the  ooone  of  rcadins,  or  more 
profteriy  of  study,  adapted  to  the  derKTmcn  ifisplay  loiid  leaniing  critiailiy  digested. 
Vhe  style  is  close  and  weighty."— .S/«'f/«/<»r. 

THE  WITNESS  OF  THE   PSALMS  TO  CHRIST 

AND  CHRISTIANITY.  The  Bamiton  Lectures  for  1876. 
By  W.  ALEXANDER,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Raphoc. 
Second  Edition  revised  and  enlarged.     8vo.     14J. 

"The  nishop  of  Derry 's  long-expected  Rampton  Lectures  have  been  published  at 
last ;  and  no  worthier  contribution  to  theological  literature  has  beea  iMde  tiT  recent 
yean.  The  fine  appreciation  of  the  poet,  the  research  of  the  scholar,  and  the  fervour 
of  the  Christian  theologian  are  conspicuous  in  its  glowing  pages.  Bishop  Aleaaadar 
knows  how  to  charm  and  delight  while  he  instructs.  Hu  style  is  rich,  aad  yet  not 
overloaded ;  it  is  eloauence,  not  rhetoric.  The  subtle  Mttse  of  a  poet's  imaginatioa 
pervades  every  page. ' — Scultiih  CMarditin. 

SERMONS     PREACHED      IN      WESTMINSTER 

ABBEY  ON  PUBLIC  OCCASIONS.  By  A.  P.  STANLEY, 
D.D.,  late  Dean  of  Westminister.     8vo.     12s. 

COKTBNTt: 


Rrnciors  t*<;r  or  Wisdom. 

'^  or  Gothic  Archi- 

'  K.  (TECTIKE. 

A  '  -MAK. 

CAKLVLf:. 

Earl  or  BKACONsnEi.t>. 
Cnristivs  Fkatf.rxit>'. 
Dtvsa^'  T\, 

Darai 

CMBST:  f   SrCECH. 

C*t;sAt)c  or  Cuaritt. 
The  Gxxkk  Massackb,  arc 

UNIVERSITY  SERMONS   PREACHED  AT  Cam- 
bridge, 1S45-1S51.    By  Rev.  J.  J.  BLUNT.     Post  8vo.    6s, 

"These  sermons  are  emphatif-nlly  gr.\i  tfrmt>nt ;  full  of  sustained  strength  and 
<iuiet  power,  of  a  moderation  which  is  cvideniiv  the  oflspring  of  a  mature  judgment, 
and  of  a  acboiarehip  wfakh  is  invariably  ptofeund,  yet  naver  demean."— Sftltuk 
Cuardiam. 


Thk  Altar  or  WgSTMiNSTm  Abbkv. 
Rklicious  AsntcT  or  ScvLrroaa. 
A  THRKKroLD  Cali.. 
National  Thankiigivino. 
England  and  Inima. 
Lord  Palmuiston. 

ChaKI  P.S    DlCKKNS. 
"-  ■  •         ')' 

HiSTORV. 
rl.LER. 
ClIAKU^A    Kl.VOsHiY. 

Reliciocs  AsracT  or  GcoLoo'. 
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MASTERS  IN  ENGLISH  THEOLOGY.    A  Series 

OK  Lkctikes  on  Leadinc  Divines  of  the  Church  ok 
Enclani).  Delivered  at  King's  College,  Ix>ndon,  1877.  \Vitl» 
•  Hutorical  Intrcxiuction  by  Ca>'ON  Barry,  D.D.  8vo. 
y.tJ. 

IIOCKEK vNox  Bakkv.  D.D. 

A."  Dkaw  or  St.  Paul'*. 

CJ.  ORTH Dean  PLUMmiB.  D.D. 

H-HliHCOTE  mmJ  SMITJi  ....  Pkofkuok  Wotcott,  D.I). 

JEREMY   TAYLOR  Canon  Faiiba».  D.D. 

PEARSON Akcmokacon  Chcktmam. 

BENEDICITE;  OR  THE  SONG  OF  THE  THREE 

CHILDREN.  Being  Illustrations  of  the  Tower,  Bene- 
ricE.NCt:,  and  Design  m.inifeste<l  by  the  Creator  in  His 
Works.     By  G.  CHAPLIN  CHILD,  .N;.D.     Post  8vo.    6/. 

"TaUag  iIm liyan,  'O  all  jr*  works  of  tlia  Lofd'as  tlM  awtiva  «f  his  book,  Um 
atkor  fcaa  calid  fnm  tk»  wkola  laac*  of  Sckaoaaad  aataral  history  sack  Cms  as 
Hliliats  iko  powar  aad  wisdoai  aad  goodacss  of  tko  Osator.  It  is  a  happy  id«a, 
vary  aral  oaniad  oat."— darril  Bmitdtr. 

"  A  book  aMurkad  by  gnat  bsaaty  aad  Mapiidiy  of  rtyk.  as  anil  as  adaatife 
accaracy.  Sack  books  ram  aad  aaaobla  tka  auad  of  tba  rsadar  by  faaiBlaifaiat  it 
aritk  ths  ticadsia  of  lbs  aartk  aad  haavaas,  aad  imbaiac  his  whoU  apMt  arith  tka 
|lory  of  iha  Aickitsct,  by  whoso  Akaighty  word  thay  wars  callad  iaio  ssMtsacs." — 
QmmirHy  Rrvitw. 

THE  CONTINUITY  OF  SCRIPTURE,  as  declared  by 
the  Testimony  of  our  Lord  and  of  the  KvANUELiSTS  and 
Apostles.     By  LORD  HATHEKLEY.     i6mo.    zs.tJ. 

"  Uadar  a  vsry  aMMterais  nisa,  this  vokioM  coataias  a  cbb«IsbssiI  aad  fotdbla 
anaaaM  ia  MMOtt  of  tko  Dinaa  aatkority  of  tka  Holy  Soiptaias  aad  of  tka  tiatk 
aftka  Cfcrisika  iaisrarstsiioo  of  tkasa.  Sack  a  work  daisrrss,  for  sstraral  laaisns.  aa 
aspadrf  waleaaH.  Lord  Haiharloy,  at  aa  aaidoos  eoiOaactara  ia  rsUcioas  theaghi. 
hM  Ikrowa  kis  wkela  laiaUoctaal  aad  amal  aatkority  oa  tka  sida  of  tka  rocaivad 
faith.  H«  kas  ikas  laadsrad  tka  Ckurcb  aa  iataisass  sanrios,  aad  kas  sarasd  froai 
kar  •  d«U  of  daop  giMitada."— TVasr*. 


"Wa  II  ilcaaii  tkis  siayla  kat  aost  fordbia  lastiasoay  to  tka  lasaliatiBa  aad 
aMkentyofikaBMa.    WatnMl it aaiy ba widaly ctrcalaiadL*— itaesr^fC 

FOUNDATIONS  OF  RELIGION   IN   THE    MIND 

AND  IIKAkT  OK  MAN.  Bv  .Sir  JOHN  UVLES,  Ut«  ooe 
•>r  ihc  ju(li;rk  of  H..M.  c  uurt  ui  Common  Plou  at  Wcitmiatfcr. 
i'o»t  8vu.     (ki. 

'  Ika  fccts  aad  BrfaaoMa  tkal  kaas 
if  tka  Ckiaaisa  laMgisa  ;  ka 
kasjMAmd  a  iraaMortk* 

)  ddMO  laSwM  his  StUZoy  for  tka  ftmihiiasaiai  MMfcafCkilillsBily.*— 
£JifU»*C*mrkmmm. 


••  Sir  iaka  Mas  aaaklas  tka  laadaria  Jadfs  af  ika  fccts  aa 

i^hfcdlka  atAai^  a—d  as  to  tka  Ik iids  1 1  tn/kt  af  tka 

Im  addad  Mlkiiw  la  vka(  ksa  baaa  said  bate*.  ba«  M  kas  I 
aaiMMaf  tela  siid  lasnakig  ikac  aaiM  ba  asaM  ta  aik 
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THE    SHADOWS   OF   A  SICK  ROOM.     With  a 

Preface  by  CANON  LIDDON.     l6ma     a/.  6J. 


however,  is  not  artifidal,  bat  poura  itadf  oat,  as  it  ««re,  Ukm  pottrr  i 
ntiooaloMdcoraaipnMioaorthcaiadwlMabMtad  with  m  MSMor  theaaanoiof 
tht  Divis*.    Th««  h  'm  this  vohiaa  aach  of  the  charm  derivad  hf  so  naay  bumU 
from  *  II  PaMimo."'S/ecl*Ur. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  HYMNOLOGY.  Intended  as  a 
Companion  TO  Existing  Hymn  Books.  Setting  forth  the 
Origin  and  History  of  the  Hymns  in  Common  Use,  a 
Dkscription  of  the  most  Popui-ar  Hymnai-s,  and  Blo- 
ck a  rmcAi.  Notices  of  their  Authors  and  Transij^tors, 
Bv  Rev.  JOHN  li  IIW  V  U  <i  ]  Vicar  of  Wincobank, 
Sheffield.     8vo.  [/« preparatton. 

N.B.  —  Thii  IVork  li  tua^iic.i ;.'  cnicniic  iiu joilowin^  suhjtcts :— 

I.  The  HisTORVor  kvbrv  Hvmk  in  onkmal  csb  in  Englano,  Ikklano,  and 
Scotland,  kmuracinc  OmniNAu  and  Translations. 

9.  BiocraVhical  Noticrs  or  Authors,  Translators,  and  CoMnLBRS  op 
Hymns. 

3,  An  invkstication  into  Anonymous  Authors  or  Hymns. 

4.  Historical  Articles  on  Grkkk.  Latin,  and  Okkman  Hvmnody— on  Sexvicb 

Books,  Missals,  Brrviarirs,  Early  H%mn  Books,  &c.  :  and  Notu  om 
Frrnch.  Danish,  and  othkk  Hymns,  from  which  Translations  have 

BEEN  made  into  ENOUSH. 

5-  Details  of  the  aoi'RCES  or  Encush  Hymnolocical  information. 

As  the  field  of  research  is  exceedingly  wide,  the  assistance  of 
eminent  hymnolo^ists  has  been  secured  to  ensure  the  fullest  and  most 
accurate  information  possible. 

WORD,  WORK  AND  WILL.  Collected  Papers.  By 
WILLIAM  THOMSON,  D.D„  Lord  Archbishop  of  York. 
Crown  8vo.    9X. 

Contents: 
Synoptic  Gospels.  Sportt  and  Pastimes. 

Death  of  Christ.  Emotioas  in  Preachinc. 

(fod  KxUts.  I>efecu  in  MissioaaryWorfc. 

Wonh  of  Life.  Limitt  of  Philosophical  Enquiry. 

Design  in  Nature.  | 

"  They  are  full  of  wise  a<lvic«  and  sober  cautioa,  but  that  which  wilt  spedaOy 
recommend  this  volume  to  many  b  the  republication  in  a  more  accessible  form  of  the 
Archbishop's  remarkable  Introdnction  to  the  Synoptic  Goqwb,  which  appeared 
originally  in  the  'Speaker's  Commentary.'  ....  this  most  attractive  waric.'^-7%r 
National  Chttrck. 

CHURCH  AND  THE  AGE:  a  Series  of  Essays  on  the 
Principles  and  Present  Position  of  the  Anglican  Church.  By 
Various  Writers,  Edited  by  W.  D.  MACLAGAN,  D.D. 
(Bishop  of  Lichfield)  and  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  WEIR.  2  vols. 
8vo.     26j. 
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TREATISE  ON  THE  AUGUSTINIAN  DOCTRINE 

OF  rktDESTINATION.  By  CANON  MOZLtY.  A  New 
•nd  Revised  Edition,  with  Index  and  Analysis  of  Contentib  Pott 
8«o.    91. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  DURING  THE  TOUR  OF 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  IN  THE  EAST.  By  the  kte 
DEAN  STANLEY.  With  Notices  of  some  of  the  Localities 
visited.     8vo.    9/. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  AT  LINCOLN'S  INN.    iv 

Ak(  HIUSHor  THmMvi  .V.     Svo.    lOs.U. 

LIFE    IN  THE   LIGHT    OF    GOD'S   WORD.    By 

ARCHBISHOP    THOMSON.     Post  Svo.     5^. 

POETICAL  WORKS   OF    BISHOP   HEBER.    Por- 

trait,     Fcafx  8ro.    Ji.  6J. 

HYMNS  ADAPTED  TO  THE  CHURCH  SERVICE. 

By  BISHOP  HEBER.     i6ma     n.  6J. 

MOTTOES  FOR  MONUMENTS;  or,  Epitaphs  selected 
for  Geoefal  Stady  and  Applicatiofi.  By  MR&  PALUSER. 
nhwUMhwa.    Crown  Svo.    7$.  6d. 

"WidiwKiialM^  — llJsMfcfa—'y  rf'wlilil  fa  a  c—Siy  jihli,  — dillMi  to 
a»i  itortri  fcytii  fac— gnwiy  fa  'Cod'*  Aen,'mt^  b»  tmOftpt  rii  ot  Owr 
ami  ahwMb  Iwww,  lis  mam  immmiitm  tttta,  dm  boak  hat  a  vahM  ti  k»  •«■.  li 
k  a dwioi asBifaa aClwiy  tlwagfai  wydi  ilw  Ivfag  mmf  fay  ta hmn  mkk  yroit  fa 
)  of  At  crava."— CiMrKM  Oimrvir. 


PROVERBS ;  or,  words  of  human  wisdom. 

CoOmitaA  >ad  Amnyd.    Witk  PidiMt  by  CANON  LIDDON. 


*"nM  adfaofaa  Aam  gnat  MvMai  Mrf  wUa  laaJfaf.  Ha  teak  wOl  lUa  fai 
■aMi4«BH«ilMaMManmari«a«rilMMMaa.  h  fa  a  Uak  far  kMh  Aa  pa««  m4 
te  gar .'-OUnA  t/trmU 
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THE     ENGLISH    CATHEDRALS. 


HANDBOOKS  TO  THE  CATHEDRALS  OF  ENG- 

LAND  AND  WALES  ;   giving  a  History  of  each   See, 
WITH   Biographical  Notices  op  the  Bishops. 

Vols.  L  and  IL— SOUTHERN  DIVLSION.-Winchester. 
Salisbory,    Exeter,    Wells,    Rociiestkr,    Ca-- 
BURY,  Chichester,  and  St.  Albans.    With  160  : 
tnUions.     2  vols.     Post  8va     3dr. 

VoL    HL— EA.STERN    DIVLSION.  —  Oxford,    Petek 
BoRotT.H,    Lincoln,  Norwich,   and  Ely.     With  90 
Illustrations.     21/. 

Vol.  IV.— WESTERN  DIVISION,— Bristol,  Gloucester, 
Worcester,  Hereford,  and  Lichfield.  With  50 
Illustrations.     Post  8vo.     idr. 

VoU.  V.  and  VI.— NORTHERN  CATHEDRALS— York, 
RiPON,  Durham,  Carlisle,  Chester,  and  Manches- 
ter.    With  60  Illustrations.     2  vols.     Post  8vo.     2lf. 

VoL  VIL— WELSH  CATHEDRALS.  — Lijindaff,  Si 
David's,  St.  Asaph's,  and  Bangor.  With  40  lUustra 
tions.     Post  8vo.     1 5/. 

Vol.  VIII.  —  ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL.  With  20 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     lOs.  bd. 

"  This  very  attractive  and  valuatile  work  may,  indeed.  b«  said  to  be  by  far  the  best 
Ktiide-book  to  our  Cnthedrals.  It  it,  in  tact,  a  national  work,  as  well  as  a  Church 
work,  and  it  is  worthy  of  our  Church  and  natuMi." — Emgluk  CAmrcAmoM. 

"  Handbooks  that  should  provide  a  concise  but  correct  history  of  the  several  Cathe- 
drals in  this  country  have  long  been  looked  for.  not  only  by  antiquaries  and  archi- 
tects^ but  by  all  men  of  art  or  of  letters.  The  iUustratioos  are  the  beat  of  their  kind." 
— Ltterary  Ckutckmutm. 

"  These  volumes  will  prove  a  grant  boon  to  the  ardiitecttmd  stodeat ;  bat  tbey  are 
so  free  from  mere  technical  phraaaology,  and  are  so  pleasantly  written,  that  the  jceneral 
reader  will  be  templed  to  increase  bis  knowtedge  of  both  the  history  and  architecture 
of  our  great  cathedrals." — JoMh  BtUl. 


THE  CATHEDRAL;  Its  necessary  Place  in  the 
Life  and  Work  of  the  Church.  By  Edward  White  Benson, 
D.D.,  Archbishop  OF  Canterbury.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.    6s. 

"  Many  a  reader,  clergyman  and  layman,  will  learn  from  this  book  a  more  definite 
ecoceptioa  of  the  meaning  and  use  of  Cathedrals  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere,  and 
we  buieve  this  is  doe  to  the  dose  knitting  of  theory  with  practice  which  underlies  all 
Dr.  Benson's  work." — Emglitk  CkurckutaM. 
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WORKS    ON    THE     HOLY    LAND 

AND 

SURROUNDING    COUNTRIES. 


THE  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS:  Their  Manners, 
Customs,  Private  Like,  Government,  Laws,  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, Religion,  Agriculture,  Early  History,  etc., 
Dbrivf.I)  from  a  Comparison  of  the  Paintings,  ScuLn'URES, 

AND  MovtMENTS    still   EXISTING,    WITH    THE    ACCOUNTS    OF 

An  iors.     By  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  F.R.S. 

A  -N  .  revised  by  SAM  U  E  L  B I RC  H,  LL.  D.     Wiih  500 

Illastntioas,  Coloured  Plates,  &c     3  toIs.     Medium  8vo.     84/. 

HISTORY  OF  EGYPT  UNDER  THE  PHARAOHS. 

Tw  ,  ,,  I   -^niLV  FROM  THE  MONUMF.NTS.     WiTH  A  MeMoIR 

:)U$     OF     THE     ISRAKMTES     AM)    THF,    EOVITIAN 

By  DR.  HE.NRY  BRUGSCH.  Second  Edition 
rcTixd.  With  New  Pref«oe  and  Notes  by  the  Aotbor.  Maps. 
2  vols.     8ro.     jZf. 

EGYPT  AFTER  THE  WAR;  Being  Notks  made 
DURING  A  Tour  ok  Insi-kction,  including  Exit  no 

Adventures  amonc:  Tin-  \\Tivr';.     With  Dek  ^f 

THr.iR   Homes  av  '  h  are  a  i-j 

OF  THE  Latest  Ak  ,  kries.    15.  .  ;;S 

STUART,  of  Dromana,  M.r.,  Author  of  "Nile  <.ic*wnu».** 
With  Coloored  Illastntiom  nd  WoodaOs.    Royal  8vo.    jij:  6d, 

THE  FIVE  GREAT  MONARCHIES  OF  THE 

AN^  :.D  ;  OR,  THE  History,  Gfxx;rai-hy,  amij 

An  i  ^VRiA,  Babylonia,  CHALDfA,  Mfdia,  and 

PrRsi.u  1]>  l.hORGE  RAWLLN'SON.  M.A.,  Canon  of 
Canterfniry,  and  CamHcn  Profe«*or  of  Ancient  History  at  Oxfacd. 
Third  Edition,  with  Maps  and  600  iUtuuratiooa.   3  vols.   8vo  42s. 

NINEVEH  AND  ITS  REMAINS;  ^^  ^       sr 

OF  Researches  and  Discoveries  at  \m 

ExraoinoN  TO  Amvria  in  1845-7.  By  Sm  A.  II.  LAV.VRD. 
With  ■■■WOM  lUntnaioos.     Post  Sva     7/.  6d. 


"Tlw  wri—  sHfiu  ihl  kam  b— i  mmia  !•  |lt«  fapirfar  dM«ipll«a  of  Mr. 

jy-TT  trfiin  ihi  pilir "    f  r  iTr  ifif  r-r^-' 


aa  MR.   MURRAY'S   LIST   OF 

NINEVEH    AND  BABYLON:    a  Popular  Narrative 

OK    A  Second  Expedition  to  Assyria,   1849-51.      %  Sir 

A.  H.  LAYARD.  With  numerotts  lUustnUiont.  PostSvo.  7/.  6*/. 

**  It  it  with  mach  plwiure  that  we  inttoduc*  to  otir  raadan  Um  moM  ini«««tiac 

OMtiib^MMor  1^  ■wdva  mi.    Soch  aim  as  Mr.  Layard  dMtnr*  th«  gnUudc 

THE  LAND  OF  MOAB.  Travels  and  Discoveries 
on  the  East  Side  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan. 
By  the  Rev.  II.  B.  TRISTRA.M,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Canon  of 
Durham,  Author  of  "The  Land  of  Israel,"  "Natural  History  of 
the  Bible,"  &c.     With  Map  and  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     15/. 

"  Canoa  Tristnun'*  party  wa*  ready  for  erciy  trntrgtvcy :  however  wild  are  the 
Mvagea  he  maeta,  h«  has  a  auMtooary  to  toring  on  them  who  i«  familiar  with  their 
inngtie  and  aaanan :  ha  has  a  botanisi  for  evrry  klmib :  and  a  photoKrapber  for 
every  ruin.  And  becidea  all  this,  h«  is  a  host  in  himtelf— naiuralUt,  philoToeer,  anti- 
quanr.  gaologiat,  Nimrod  :  he  is  equally  ready  with  hi*  gun  and  his  foa>il-hamaMr, 
his  Bibw  or  nis  Arabic  :  equally  adept  in  solving  the  difficulties  of  Bedotiia  etiqaatl* 
or  stufinc  a  vulture,  or  determining  a  iwte.  And  besides  all  this,  he  carrica  a  pan,  and 
a  very  den  and  ready  pen,  and  when  there  i*  anything  to  tell  he  knows  how  to  tall  it : 
and  so  Moab  has  been  reft  from  the  domain  of  the  unknown  and  unknowable,  and  U« 
all  napped  out  and  photooaohed  ai>d  described.  Altogether  the  book  is  a  very  imar" 
esting  one,  and  we  can  ooly  nope  future  eapiorets  will  imitate  Mr.  Tristnun's  part  ia 
the  smI  and  thoraoghaeaa  m  its  rocaidL"— >f «/*m^  Rtvitw. 

JOURNAL    OF    RESEARCHES    IN    THE    HOLY 

LAND    IN    1838    AND    1852.     With   Historical  Illustntions. 
By  EDWARD  ROBINSON,  D.D.     Maps.     3  vols.     8va    4a*. 

"  Robinson's '  Biblical  Researcheo,'  has  been  our  leading  text-hook  an  the  geography 
of  Palestine  for  twenty  years.  Until  EU  Smith  and  Edward  Robinsun  began  taw 
travels  in  1838,  little  had  been  done  towards  a  *urrey  of  the  Holy  Land  which  oottld 
pietand  to  be  at  oaoe  aciemilic  aad  historical.  Togelber  they  rale  throngli  the 
couairy,  noting  its  aspecta.  finag  its  sites,  laying  down  its  wadiea  aad  wateroonrMa* 
iu  deacrts  aad  taouatains."— ^  thenmum. 

SINAI    AND    PALESTINE;    IN    CONNECTION 

WITH  THEIR  HISTORY.     Uy  the  late  DEAN  .STANLEY. 
14th  Edition.     Plans.     8vo.     izr. 

CONTENTS. 
ConaectiOB  of  Sacred  History  and  5>acred  Geographer— Egypt  in  relation  to  Israel 
— Peatasitla  of  Sinai— Palestine— The  heights  and  pas!<es  of  Benjamin — 
Epiiiaha  The  Mariiitre  Plain— Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea— Penea— Plain  of 
■sdraaloo— Galilee— Source*  of  Jordaa— Ldiaaoa  aad  Anti-Lebanon— The 
Goipd  Histoo'— The  Holy  Places. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  HOLY  LAND.  Extracts  from 
the  above  Work  for  Village  Schools.  By  a  Lady.  Woodcuts. 
Fcap.  8vo.     2J.  (ni. 


THEOLOGICAL    AND    RELIGIOUS    PUBLICATIONS,    aj 


TRAVELS  AMONG  THE  BEDOUIN  TRIBES  OF 

THE  KUPHRATKS.     With  »om«"  Account  of  the  Arabs  A1»D 

THKiR  HoRsm.     liy  LADV  ANNE  BLUNT.     With  Map  and 

i    iNtntioas.    3  vols.     Croirn  8vo.     24/. 

l-^v  A«M  Bhtat  fitlf  comnlww  a  triad  of  daaart  travelien  of  Om  gwtlir  an, 

wkli  Lady  HwMr  StaahoiM  and  Lady  DvM  Gonlaa,  aaiiiac  tha  vigour  of  tbm  oao 

with  iIm  ffirinity  of  Um  other.    Laihr  Aaat'*  work  b  quae  mi  gtmerit,  so  Um 

prmiM  ia  these  day«  of  many  book*."— >/>/</. 

A    PILGRIMAGE    TO    NEJD,  the  Cradle  of  the 

Arab  Rack,  and  a  Visit  to  the  Court  or  the  Arab  Emir, 

and   our    Persian  Campaign.     By  LADY  ANNE  BLUNT. 

Second  Edition,  with  M.ip  and  Illustrations.    3  vols.  Post  Sro.  34/. 

"  Tht«  work  adds  very  con\iderably  to  our  knowledge  ufa  strange  and  little-known 

ngioa,  and  con«i»»  in  graphic  picturaa  of  Ufa  among  tha  intcrMting  prinutivapaoplo 

umammiAmm tha aadMr  lojournad and  tveAi^A  tha grMMat ho^piialky.    TIm  atory 

randa  aha  a  tala  froai  iIh  *  Arabian  Nighia*  "—Timu*. 

DAMASCUS,     PALMYRA,     LEBANON;     WITH 

TKAVILS  AMO.NC;  THE  GIAN  i'  CITIES  OF  BASHAN 
AND  THE  HAUkAN.  By  Rev.  J.  L.  PORTER,  D.D. 
Woodcuts.     Post  8vo.     7/.  6</. 

THE   CRUISE   OF  THE  "ROB   ROY"  ON   THE 

JORDAN,  NILE,  RED  SEA,  GKNNESARETH,  &c  A 
Cinoc  Crui»c  in  I'alntine  and  E^jvpt  .tnd  the  Waters  of 
Damascus.  By  JOH.N  .MACGRECOR,  M.A.  New  Edilioo. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.     Peat  8to.     7/.  ftd. 

THE   MODERN   CUSTOMS  AND   MANNERS  OF 

BIBLE  LANDS,  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  SCRIITURE.  By 
HENkV    VANLEXNEP,    D.D.     With    Coloured   Mapa  and 

300  ltl\islrnlii>n'i.      3  vols.      8vo.      31/. 
"Dr.  Van-l.«naap'»  wotk  contain*  a  bum  of  infbmHtioa  on  tha  aaaaan  aad 
caMonw  of  BiUa  taaoa  not  laadily  accawihia  ■hiwhaw.*'— ^f4»w»nwi. 

TRAVELS  IN  ASIA   MINOR.    With  Observations  on 

the  State  of  SfKiety,  and  a  I>eschption  of  Anti(|uaiian  R«a«arche« 
and  Divoverics.  t<>i;cihrr  with  an  Account  of  Mttrionnr,  ' 
Illustrations  <>f  lliMicnl  Literature  and  ArduBOlofT.     l: 

VANLtNXLP,  \i.\}..  Thirty  Yean  Resident  ia  TtoiLv^.      

Map  and  UlMtnifaNM.    a  vols.    PbitSvow    %^ 


"Dr.  Vaa  I.— ip  Una  wrfcw  aa  llwdag bnolt  laipacliRa  wfbaa  wltfal^  ia  iIm 
BPHam  day  of  gnamoMoal  iaqairy,  da  aot  raealva  ika  aMMMa  OMir  Jwim  at  tha 
haaii  af  riilwr  tia»dii  m  laHaaariWi    Ha  opnioi  hh  dwcriadaaa  of  sonwry  and 


layoatfMMplaaadialyMwlMllMMniMiranr:  aai  haviac  a  grat  daal  of 
10  aanaia.  ha  has  aot  haaa  «B4«r  dM  I 


10  imfiMatlM  !■•  aot  haaa  aaAar  dM  aaoMiqrjIAawtwal  aodva  tratradan. 


THE  TEMPLES  OF  THE  JEWS.    And  the  other 

IIaRAM     ARKA.     at     TRRUtALSM. 

)N,    D.C.L.,    F.R..S.    With    Platea 


I  y     IIaram    Arra.    at    jRRtrtAIJtM.       Bv 
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